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MISS BILLIE BURKE, who delights in needlework during spare time, 
Photograph by Sarony, N. Y. 
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E BELLEW. Mr. Bellew is starring this season in “ The Thief.” 
Fhotograph by Byron, N. Y. 





Two interesting studies of MISS BILLIE BURKE. In this, her first season as a star, Miss Burke has won for herself 
an enviable position on the American stage. Photo by Sarony, N Y, 
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LLIE BURKE. This gifted actress delights in the execution of home-fineries. Miss Burke is starring this 
season in “Love Watches” and has scored tremendously. Photo by Sarony, N. Y. 
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“ Comrade ”—“The Enchanted Land.” This series of views iilustrates how 


hos. Dixon, Jr., who wrote “The Clansman,” enjoys his leisure time in Chesapeake Bay. 
His yacht “ Comrade” may rightfully be styled his “ Enchanted Land. 
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A strong picture of WM. H. CRANE taken in his dressing-room. Mr. Crane is starring in Geo. Ade’s play “ Father and the Boys. Photograph vy Eyron, N. Y. 
(See article on page 1026). 











“How they looked as children:” Mrs. Fiske at 5. Miss Fay Templeton at 7. Mrs. E. L. Davenport and her daughter. 
Fanny. Lotta Crabtree (the delightful memory of “Lotta” still remains with playgoers of the past generation). 
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MLLE. ADELINE. GENEE. at six years of age. This picture has never before been published. It was taken on the 
day she took her first dancing lesson at Stockholm. (See article on page 972). 
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CHARLES J. ROSS who is not only famous for his acting but whose literary work has attracted 
wide-spread attention. (See article on page 1055). Photo by Bangs, N. Y. 
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Latest portrait of MABEL FENTON (Mrs. Charles J. Ross). Probably no team has ever received greater attention 
than Ross and Fenton in clever satirical sketches and general dramatic execution. Fhoto by Bangs, N. Y 























kitchen with the cook “ Felice” —(2) Disposing of her 
correspondence with her secretary, Mr. Hayden. Photographs by White. N Y, 





MISS ANNA HELD at early morning musical practice in her beautiful home. Photograph by 
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HEL BARRYMORE. Miss Barrymore is an accomplished musician: 
Photograph by Byron, N. Y. 














MASTER "MORIN FULLER who has played 60 il and who is only 9 years of age. He is now 

playing in “ The Traveling Salesman. 
MISTRESS GRETCHEN HARTMAN whe lo scored a remarkable success with eight Pe aie in “Mary Jane’s Pa. 
This talented girl is only 13 years old. Photogravh by White, 
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a new musical comedy production. 


Photo by The Geo. R. Lawrence Co., Chicag 
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of ROBERT EDESON who is Starring in “ The Call of the North.’ 
(See article on page 1056). 
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MISS BERTHA GALLAND and her Collie Dog “Snake.” 
Photograph by Gilbert and Bacon, Philadelphia. 
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Lady Frederick 


By SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Novelized from MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE'’S acting version of the play 
By FRED JACKSON 


- With the special permission of 
CHARLES FROHMAN 








MR. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, the author of. the play, “Lavy Frep- 
ERICK,” ts a young Englishman who has come into his own as a dramatist 
within the past three years. Last season four plays by him were running 
at the same time in as many London theatres. Thus far his work is known 
to American audiences chiefly through “Lapy FREDERICK,” in which Miss 
ETHEL BarryMore has made the greatest success of her career, and “Jack 
Straw,” in which her uncle, Mr. JoHN Drew, is appearing. “Lavy FRep- 
ERICK” is a comedy of fashionable society in England where “bridge” and 
flirtation engage the liveliest attention of the Smart Set. The story of the 
play is deeply interesting from the first scene, and in the present noveliza- 
tion Mr. JACKSON has produced a narrative that is immeasurably superior 
to the average “play story.’ Every admirer of Miss BARRYMORE—and 
there are thousands of them—whether they have seen her in “Lavy FRep- 
ERICK” or not, will read with pleasure the story of the play—TuHeE Eprtor. 





CHAPTER I-—TWENTY-TWO AND THIRTY 












Bade MERESTON stood by the 
tall French windows and gazed off 

across the terrace with troubled 
eyes. Beyond the smooth stretch of 
lawn, in shadow now, save where the 
border lights twinkled, white pathways 
led toward the Casino, its brilliance 
shaming the starlight. Some faint 
fragrance, the scent of manv blossoms, 
drifted in from the wonderful gardens; 


the music from the orchestra in the café 
below came muffled to her ears. Monte 
Carlo—the Golden City—lay there be- 
fore her eves, but its fairness did not 
drive the shadows from her face. 

She was a handsome woman, Lady 
Maude Mereston, for the rare blonde 
beauty that had set all London agog 
once upon a time, was still almost un- 
marred, though she must have been 
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past forty. Her blue eyes held the same 
direct, questioning gaze that no man 
had ever confronted unmoved; her per- 
fect chin was just a little fuller; but her 
figure was quite stout since she had 
passed out of the enchanted realm of 
the twenties. But she was not thinking 
of all this as she stood there in the 
shadows, staring into the moonlight 
with wistful eyes. Almost with the first 
conscious thought after the birth of 
her boy, she had ceased to think about 
herself. It had seemed to her, then, 
that her own life was lived, its mission 
fulfilled, and all of her dreaming and 
planning and thinking must belong, for 
the future, to this new life that she had 
caused to be. And so she had learned 
to re-live in Mereston, the trials and 
triumphs of her own career. 

The striking of a clock in the draw- 
ing-room behind her disturbed her 
thoughts and turning with a little sigh, 
she switched on the lights. At the same 
instant the door opposite her was 
thrown slowly open and a tall, rather 
broad man of some forty years, per- 
haps, crossed the threshold. 

“Parradine!” cried Her Ladyship 
with a note of relief in her voice. “I’ve 
been waiting—hours; eating my heart 
out with anxiety.” 

q Fouldes crossed to her and kissed 
er. 

“Surely you don’t grudge me a little 
rest after a long and tedious journey,” 
he said whimsically. “I was twenty- 
seven hours in the train. Think of it!” 

“I’m sorry,” she said slowly. “But I 
had to send for you, dear. Charles is 
head over heels in love.” She sank into 
the nearest chair, with a great fluttering 
of pale-gray satin and her brother re- 
garded her smilingly, his back to the 
fire. 

“In love?” he repeated. “That doesn’t 
sound very awful, nor is it very un- 
expected, Twenty-two is the proper age 
for that sort of thing, my dear. Now 
I am at the time of life when love, 
ambition and wealth offer slight at- 
tractions besides the allurement of a 
well grilled steak. Charles, you see, is 
younger. If the lady is respectable, give 
him your blessing and resign yourself 
to beine a Dowager—otherwise—” 
“Well?” asked Lady Mereston, as he 





paused, raising her eyes, curiously. 

“Give her five hundred pounds and 
advise her to practise her arts and 
graces elsewhere.” 

“T wish I could,” sighed Lady Meres- 
ton grimly. “But if the matter could 
have been settled so simply, Parradine, 
I would not have bothered you, you 
know. Who do you think it is?” 

“T detest riddles,” growled Fouldes. 
“A handsome young Marquis with fifty 
thousand a year isn’t compelled to go 
begging, I fancy. Who.is it?” 

“Lady Frederick Berolles,” an- 
nounced Lady Mereston quietly. 

Fouldes stared at her for an instant 
in silence, and the expression of his 
face altered slightly. He ran his fingers 
lightly, almost nervously over his hair 
as he waited. 

“She’s thirty years old at least,” went 
on Lady Mereston, without looking up 
at him, “she paints, and dyes her hair, 
but Charles is infatuated. He rides 
with her in the mornings, motors with 
her in the afternoons and gambles with 
her half the night! J never see him.” 

“She couldn’t care for a youngster 
like Charles,” protested Fouldes frown- 
ing slightly. “What makes you think 
there is any possibility of her—marry- 
ing him.” 

“She’s up to her ears in debt—and 
hasn’t a penny. I wish I knew how she 
manages to dress so beautifully. It’s 
one of the injustices of fate that a gown 
never hangs really well upon a woman 
until she’s lost every shred of reputa- 
tion.” 

Fouldes sauntered about the room 
idly, in search of an ash tray. Lady 
Mereston glanced at his broad back 
curiously, and with something like 
sympathy. 

“So you think he seriously wants to 
marry her,” Fouldes ventured thought- 
fully, coming back and facing his sister. 

“I’m sure he wants to, but you must 
prevent it. It isn’t fair to him, dear, to 
let him marry a woman of that sort.” 

“What sort? Do you know Lady 
Frederick ?” 

“Intimately. She is always doing 
quixotic things and getting herself 
talked about; she bets on horses, smokes 
cigarets, runs into debt. Oh, you know, 
Parradine, what sort of woman she is, I 
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shall stop at nothing to save Charles 
from her clutches, There must be some- 
thing in her career that she wouldn’t 
like raked up. If I could only get hold 
of that.” 

In her anxiety, Lady Mereston’s eyes 
lost their childlike gaze and lighted with 
determination; her curved lips took on 
firm straight lines. 

“And what is to be my part in all 
this?” asked Fouldes curiously, still 
watching her, 

“A reformed burglar is the best de- 
tective,” she answered quickly. “You’ve 
run through two fortunes and if we 
all got our just deserts in this world, 
you'd be starving now instead of being 
richer than ever.” 

“My wealthy cousins have a knack 
of dying at the psychological moment.” 
He smiled, blowing a great ring of 
smoke towards the ceiling. 

“That’s aside from the subject any- 
way,” continued Lady Mereston serious- 
ly. “My point is this: You’ve been a 
horrid, dissipated wretch all your life. 
Heaven knows the shady people you 
have had for bosom friends! And be- 
sides, your experience—well, common 
report says that once you were well, 
very much in love with her.” 

“So with my knowledge of the world 
and your lack of principle, you think we 
might be a match for one defenseless 
woman, eh?” 

“T was wondering how far things 
went between you,” she said, coming 
closer to him. “If you would consent 
to’ tell Charles of the relations between 
you, why—” 

“What?” he cried, laughing. “My 
dear Maude, there were no relations be- 
tween us—unfortunately.” 

“Men have some scruple about ad- 
mitting such things, I know. George was 
uneasy about you at the time, I re- 
member. And there was a great deal of 
gossip.” 

- “Your deceased husband was a strict- 
ly feligious man,” Fouldes explained 
easily, “and as such, it was his simple 
duty to believe the worst possible about 
his neighbors.” 

“Don’t, dear,” she said a bit uncer- 
tainly. “I loved him, you know. I— 
loved him.” 

She rose with a little turn of her 
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head, and passed across to the long 
windows that lead out upon the moonlit 
terrace. Fouldes followed her and put 
his arm about her gently without speak- 
ing. And for an instant there was silence 
between them. They were curiously un- ~ 
like, these two, not only in outward 
forming, for he was as dark as she was 
fair, and modeled on bigger, more 
rugged lines, but in the less tangible, ~ 
inner traits. And most curiously, the 
young Lord Mereston seemed to have 
inherited his uncle’s nature, though he 
was indebted to his mother for his fine 
blond beauty and slender form. 

“I wish you might have been more 
congenial, dear,” she whispered, turn- 
ing back to him. “For he was sincerely 
religious, I think; not a hypocrite. And 
he could not countenance your mode of 
life. It was impossible to him as the 
president of the Broad Church Union.” » 

“Yes, I know; I’ve been a miserable 
sinner,” said Fouldes. He smiled as he — 
spoke, but there was the flicker of a 
deeper meaning in the depths of his 
dark eyes. 

“You're incorrigible, Parradine,” she 
said, noting only the smile. “But you 
will help me, wont you? It would break 
my heart if Charles should marry this 
woman, He must marry some day, I — 
know; and I don’t think I shall mind, 
very much, even though his wife must 
supplant me in his affections, to some 
extent. But I want him to marry a dif- 
ferent sort of person, dear. I want him 
to marry someone of his own years, — 
some sweet, innocent, warm-hearted girl — 
who will be of his generation, who will 
meet joy or sorrow at his side, as he 
meets it.” 

“Most likely you could pick out just 
the sort of girl you mean,” said Fouldes 
whimsically. “Well, I’ll do my best, dear. 
I think I can promise you nothing will © 
come of this affair.” 

“You must,” she cried wistfully,” 
“you—Hush! Here they come now.” 

She moved a few steps away from — 
him and they both turned towards the 
long windows, through which a slender, — 
girlish figure robed in black was visible. 
The next instant, Lady Frederick had ~ 
stepped across the sill, and, catching — 
sight of Fouldes, threw out both her 
hands and ran towards him. : 
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_ “Parradine, Parradine, Parradine!’’ 
she cried, her face dimpling and smiling, 


__ her brown eyes aglow beneath her half- 


dropped lashes. He caught her slender 
hands in his and smiled back at her, a 
little wonderingly, for it seemed to him 
as if the years had passed by her with 
a smile, leaving the charm of her un- 
touched. Shadowed by the wide black 
hat she wore, her face was unlined, a 
little pale perhaps, but fresh-looking, the 
face of a girl; her thick lashes curled 

against her cheek as she dropped her 
white lids; her curved red lips parted 
over even white teeth. And still, when 
her smile faded and the dimples disap- 
peared, there was something in the 
depths of her brown eyes that made his 
heart feel heavy. But he had only a 
moment to study her, for instantly, 
young Mereston was upon him, shaking 
his hand and slapping him cordially 
upon the back. Behind the two came 
Lady Frederick’s brother Gerald, and 
Admiral Carlisle, and Captain Mont- 
gomerie, and Rose Carlisle, the Ad- 
miral’s young daughter. Paradine bowed 
to each in turn as Lady Frederick pre- 
sented them, but Montgomerie he 
seemed to know. 

“We were at the Casino,” Lady 
Frederick explained, laughing, “but 
Charlie went broke and I brought him 
away.” 

“IT wish you  wouldn’t 
Charles,” his mother cried. 

“T’ve lost only ten thousand francs,” 

‘smiled Charles reassuringly. ‘Surely 
“that wont worry you.” He patted her 
hand affectionately, and seated himself 
' upon the arm of her chair, but he fol- 
- lowed Lady Frederick with his eyes. 
He was an attractive looking lad, with 
an eager, joyous, candid face, clear blue 
eyes, and light hair. In his dress he was 


gamble, 


something of a dandy for his figure was ~ 


slender and finely formed. 

“IT am glad to see you looking so 
‘buxom, Parradine,” said Lady Freder- 
ick gayly. The others moved about in 
the rear of the room, Gerald and Rose 
slipping out again upon the terrace, un- 
observed. 

“You needn’t taunt me with it,” said 
Fouldes gruffly. “I know I shall be 
“most ill to-morrow. Are you having a 
good time here, Mereston?” 


“Bully, thanks,” said: Charles. 

“Charles ustially has a good time,” 
said his mother seriously. 

“What do you do with yourself?” 

“Oh, hang about generally, you, know, 
and there are always the tables.” 

“Good,” smiled Fouldes. “Preparing 
for your duties as hereditary legislator, 
eh? Peg away. But remember that the 
British people like their leaders dull. 
They mistrust capacity, cannot bear 
versatility, and abhor wit. If you have 
a sense of humor, crush it.” 

“Shut up, Uncle Parradine,” laughed 
Charles, “and let me take you up and 
down the terrace a few times. I’m afraid 
you’re not feeling as well as you look.” 

He sprang up and caught Fouldes 
by the arm affectionately, and as he 
dragged him out, Lady Mereston fol- 
lowed slowly. Montgomerie and Car- 
lisle had been talking near the fireplace, 
and Lady Frederick was still standing 
nearby. As the others left the room, she 
turned and called to the old Admiral 
softly: 

“May I speak to you for a moment, 
please ?” 

Montgomerie moved away and 
stepped out upon the terrace with a 
little bow. Carlisle advanced to Her 
Ladyship’s side promptly. 

“Are you in a good temper, Ad- 
miral?” she asked, leaning back against 
a heavy chair, and regarding him. He 
fancied that she was trembling slightly. 

“Fairly—fairly,” growled the old fel- 
low, smoothing his short white Van 
Dyke. 

“T’m glad of that,” sighed Her Lady- 
ship, with a swift, serious glance up into 
his gray eyes, “because—because I want 
to make you a—proposal of marriage.” 

Carlisle stared at her in blank aston- 
ishment. 


CHAPTER II 
YOUNG LOVE 


The Admiral’s expression—a min- 
gling of surprise and delight—was too 
great a strain upon Her Ladyship’s 
gravity. She threw back her head swift- 
ly and laughed, and the old gentleman 
hurried forward and took her hand. 

“My dear Lady Frederick, you take 














me entirely by surprise,” he said grave- 


“You misunderstand, I’m afraid,” she 
answered, still laughing. “It is not on 
my own behalf, you know.” 

“Oh!” He stepped back for an in- 
stant and watched her questioningly. 
The laughter faded from Her Lady- 
ship’s brown eyes, then, and a half sad, 
half whimsical expression took its place. 

“The fact is,’ she went on slowly, 
“Gerald and Rose are in love with each 
other and he has asked her to marry 
him.” 

“Rose!” repeated the old gentleman 
gravely. “Why, the minx is only nine- 
teen, my dear.” 

“Nevertheless,” smiled Her Lady- 
ship, “she has accepted him.” 

Carlisle slapped one hand upon an- 
other impatiently, and took a nervous 
turn up and down the room. 

“Please don’t be fussy,” cried Lady 
Frederick watching him. “We may as 
well: discuss the question calmly. Don’t 
fly into a passion.” 

“Gerald!” cried out Carlisle, stopping 
before her and raising his white eye- 
brows grimly. “Why do youngsters al- 
ways pick out the ineligibles, I wonder. 
The boy is penniless. You’ll pardon me, 
I know, but it is a fact.” 

“That’s why it is so lucky you are 
rich,” smiled Her Ladyship faintly. 

“T beg your pardon!” 

“Last week,’ she went on slowly, 
“you were speaking of buying a place 
in Ireland. Do you remember? Well— 
what is your objection to Gerald’s 
gravel-soil? It’s a. great old spot, you 
know, one of the finest ruins in the Isle, 
and you dote on Elizabethan architec- 
ture, I’ve heard.” 

“I detest it.” 

“Well, fortunately, part of the house 
burned down in the Eighteenth Century 
and they rebuilt it in the best Georgian 
style. You must care for Georgian 
architecture.” 

“Ugh!” he growled disgustedly, 
striding to the fire and clasping his 
hands behind him, 

“And wouldn’t you like to have a 
little grandson, sir, to dandle on your 
knee, and educate, and teach the art of 
manliness ?” 

“It'd be a girl,” he muttered gloomily. 
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“You’re a pessimist, sir; besides, 
girls are most unusual in our family.” 

“You mean the girls in your family 
are most unusual. I tell you, I wont hear 
of this absurd affair.” 

“It really isn’t bad to have the oldest 
baronetcy in the Kingdom, save one.” 

“My grandfather, my dear, was a 
bishop.” 

“Yes? Well, perhaps he was none the 
worse for it.” 

He glanced at her, his gray eyes 
flashing fire, and meeting her merry 
ones, her curved red lips, and dimpled 
cheeks, he smiled rather wryly and 
stroked his white beard. 

“Tl pack her off to England to- 
morrow,” he announced defiantly. 

“And break her heart? That would 
be rather worse, don’t you think, than 
giving her her way?” 

“Women’s hearts and old china are 
none the worse for a few cracks.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked grave- 
ly, her smile fading suddenly, her brown 
eyes growing wide and a little wistful. 
“Did you ever meet my husband, Ad- 
miral ?” 

Wiens 

She gazed into the fire meditatively, 
without stirring from her place by the 
big chair, and something unutterably 
lonely and wistful about her pose kept 
his eyes fastened upon her, pityingly. 

“IT was married to him when I was 
just seventeen,” she said in a low 
voice, “because my mother wanted to 
do well by me. And I was desperately 
in love with another man. We hadn't 
been married a fortnight when he came 
home, blind drunk, and I’d never seen 
a drunken man before. Then I found 
out that he was a confirmed tippler, and 
I was so ashamed. It was a little 
pathetic, I think, I was such an inno- 
cent, proud little thing—at seventeen. 
If you only knew what my life was 
the ten years I lived with him. If I’ve 
done a lot of foolish things since, it’s 
no wonder. If I’ve played hard for a 
little happiness, it’s not strange, for— 
my God, I’ve suffered eneugh! I’ve 
suffered !” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered gently, 
his gray eyes softening. 

“And I tell you, from what I’ve 
learned of life, when two young things 
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love each other it’s better to let them 
marry, sir. Love is a very rare thing in 
this world, and it’s so very, very 
precious. One ought to make the most 
of it when it’s here.” 

“My dear,” he said slowly, “I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, but your 
brother is the most ineligible man I 
know.” 

“That’s what I told him myself, sir.” 

“The place in Ireland you spoke of is 
mortgaged to the towers.” 

“No one would lend another penny 
on it, or Gerald would borrow it at 
once.” 

“And he’s nothing but his pay—” 

“And his tastes are very extrava- 
gant,’ she -added, with a faint smile. 
“Sure, it’s lucky we agree so entirely 
about him, and the next thing to do is 
to give them our blessings.” 

“Before I’ll do that, madame, I’ll see 
your brother—”’ 

“Damned,” she finished for him em- 
phatically. 

“Yes—damned.” 

“Now listen to me quietly, will you ?” 
she began gravely. 

“T should warn you first, that I never 
alter my mind.” 

“Good. That’s what I really admire. 
You know I’ve always been impressed 
by your strength, your determination, 
your force of character.” 

“T don’t know about that, but when I 
say a thing, I do it.” 

“Then say that Gerald may marry 
Rose.” 

“Never!” 

“Now look here, sir, don’t be obsti- 


nate. I can’t endure obstinacy in men. - 


After all, Gerald has lots of good quali- 
ties. He does love Rose sincerely, and 
if he has been a little wild, you know 
yourself you prefer a man who has been 
through the fire.” 

“T don’t want a milk-sop, I’m sure,” 
he responded gruffly. 

She took his arm, and smiled up per- 
suasively into his face. 

“And once safely married, he’ll settle 
down into a model country squire.” 

“He gambles. I can’t overlook that, 
my dear.” 

“Shall he promise never to play cards 
again? You don’t want to make us all 
utterly wretched, do you, sir?” 


“Well, if he doesn’t gamble for a 
year, then—” 

She threw her arms around him with 
a little cry of delight, and kissed his 
cheek. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, draw- 
ing back and smiling wickedly. “I sim- 
ply couldn’t help it.” 

“Don’t apologize,” he answered bow- 
ing. “I think I rather liked it.” 

“You know in some ways,” she in- 
formed him gravely, “you are—well, 
rather fascinating.” 

He stared at her eagerly for an in- 
stant, and with a sudden twinkle in his 
gray eyes, he chuckled. 

“T wish that proposal of marriage had 
been on your own behalf,” he said sug- 
gestively. 

She shook her head at him reprov- 
ingly, ‘and crossing to the windows 
called the young people in. Rose, with a 
slight flush on her slender face, her blue 
eyes wide and questioning, her lips 
parted eagerly, came first, but Sir Ger- 
ald was close behind her. The girl 
looked flowerlike in her sweetness, for 
she was gowned in a simple white gown 
of chiffon and silk and lace, and a wide 
white hat flapped above her bright hair. 
Sir Gerald was flushed and nervous, but 
at the sight of his sister’s face, both of 
them rushed upon the Admiral, their 
faces lighting, and while Rose threw 
her arms about her father’s neck and 
kissed his cheek, Gerald shook his hand 
violently. 

“You’re awfully good,” cried Gerald, 
growing scarlet, “and I’ll make her a 
ripping husband, sir.” 

“You’re a dear,” sighed Rose con- 
tentedly. 

“Not so fast, my dear,” answered the 
Admiral grimly: “There is a condition 
to my consent, you see. Sir Gerald must 
behave himself—for a year.” 

“Certainly,” exclaimed the boy eager- 
ly. “Anything, sir.” 

Rose glanced into his face with a 
slow smile, that brought a lump into the 
Admiral’s throat. 

“Very well, then—we shall see,” he 
cried gruffly. “Meanwhile, off to bed 
with you, my dear. I’m going to smoke 
my pipe before I go up.” 

She threw her arms around his neck 
and hugged him close, 












“Thanks, Daddy,” she whispered in 
his ear; and running to Her Ladyship’s 
side, she kissed her, too, and repeated 
in a whisper, “Thanks.” Then she 
moved slowly over to Gerald, her white 
hat slipping back upon her head, her 
hands locked in front of her. 

“Good-night,”’ she said politely. 

“Good-night,” answered Gerald, look- 
ing down at her longingly. 

“Oh, you may as well do it before my 
face as behind my back,” growled the 
Admiral wryly, but there was a twinkle 
of amusement in his gray eyes. Tears 
glistened on Her Ladyship’s dark 
lashes. 

Instantly the boy crushed her in his 
arms and pressed his lips to hers as 
she raised her face to him. Then, filled 
with sudden confusion, the girl fled 
from the room, her head bent, her 
cheeks scarlet, and the Admiral followed 
her, shaking his head very fiercely in- 
deed. Gerald moved to the window and 
gazed out into the moonlight with a 
sigh; Her Ladyship threw herself down 
in the big chair by the fire, and bent 
her pale face upon her hand. 

“Tf I were nineteen,” she whispered 
dreamily to the dancing flame. “If I— 
were—nineteen!” The ruddy glow from 
the grate touched her glistening brown 
hair, her white face, and brown eyes 
with a soft rose-gold, until she looked 
almost as if she had gotten her wish. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TREADMILL 


“T say, what is it, dear?’ asked Ger- 
ald, softly, crossing the big room again 
and seating himself on the arm of her 
chair. “Anything up?” 

“I thought you’d gone,” she said, with 
a faint smile up into his dark face. “It’s 
nothing, I think.” 

“Come, out with it. Haven’t we al- 
ways clung together, dear?” 

“Oh, I’m worried, that’s all. Terribly, 
terribly worried.” 

“Money again?” 

“Tsn’t it always money ?” 

“But I thought you were economiz- 
ing,” he said thoughtfully. 

“That’s what’s ruined me.” 

“How could it?” 
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_ of his concern, leaped to her feet swift- 


* dered why mourning is so desperately 
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“T don’t know. I never had a very 
good head for figures. It seems very un- 
fair to me. The more I’ve tried not to 
be extravagant, the more I’ve spent.” 

“Can’t you borrow something?” Ger- 
ald scowled meditatively into the fire, 
his brows lowered. 

“T’ve borrowed so much, that’s the 
trouble,” she answered with a little sigh. - 

“Borrow again.” 

“No one is foolish enough to lend 
me a penny, dear. I’ve tried. I even said 
that you’d sign anything they liked— 
that we’d both sign it.” 

“Well?” 

“The banker said, ‘What’s the use 
wasting a good, clean sheet of paper?’ ” 

Gerald threw back his head suddenly 
with a roar of laughter, and Her Lady- 
ship’s clear voice chimed in merrily. 

“For heaven’s sake, let’s forget my 
affairs,” she sighed, and smiled. “If I 
go on thinking of them, I shall have ~ 
hysterics, violent hysterics.” 

“But, are you really in so deep, dear?” 

“Jerry, I owe my dressmaker seven 
hundred pounds, and last year I signed 
two horrid bills, one for fifteen hun- 
dred, the other for two thousand pounds. 
They fall due the day after to-morrow, 
and if I can’t raise the money—” 

“Well ' ! 

“T shall have to go through the bank- 
ruptcy court.” 

“Good Lord, that is serious!” 

He leaned forward, catching in his 
breath hard, and: his dark face paled. 
Her Ladyship, frightened at the extent — 



























ly, and with her back to the fire smiled 
gayly down into his eyes. The spirit of — 
mischief was in her face, the dimples 
flashed out into prominence, and her red 
lips curved into laughter. . 

“Don’t worry,” she advised him. 
“Something is going to happen to save 
me. Always, when I get into fixes, some- 
thing happens to save me. I’m lucky. 
The last time, just when I was prepared 
to abandon hope, Aunt Elizabeth had — 
an apoplectic fit.” 

He smiled rather grimly, his eyes still 
troubled. 

“Of course,” she admitted candidly, 
“that wasn’t terribly profitable because 
mourning is expensive. I’ve always*won- © 



























expensive. It’s just more of the unfair- 
mess of things, I suppose. The horrid 
tradespeople make money out of one’s 
necessity.” 

Gerald stood up, and paced through 
the room in silence, his hands in his 
trouser-pockets. When he came back he 
faced her suddenly, a slight flush under 
~ his tan. 

“Have you thought of—marrying?” 
he suggested timidly. “That’s a way out, 
you know.” 

“Well,” she said, hesitatingly, “I’m 
unlucky at games of chance, dear.” 

“And young Mereston is awfully keen 
en you.” - 

“Charley’s a boy. I’m almost old 
enough to be his mother.” 
_ “Rot. You’re not ten years older than 

he is and that is nothing. Nowadays, it’s 
quite the thing to marry someone much 
older than you are.” 

“And then again,” sighed Her Lady- 
ship candidly, “I’d hate to do him such 
' a nasty turn. You see—I like him.” 
Gerald smiled faintly. 

“How about Montgomerie?” he 
_ yentured hesitatingly, his cheek flush- 
ing slightly. “He has barrels of money 
- and he’s not a really bad sort.” 

“Why, I hardly know him!” she 
gasped in astonishment. 

» “What’s the odds, if it means either 
Marriage or bankruptcy ?” 

She looked up at him curiously and 
turned away. And before either of them 
could speak again, Montgomerie him- 
self came through the long windows, 
carrying his hat under his arm, and a bit 
of crushed paper in his left hand. 
Gerald flashed a glance at his sister, 
“nodded to Mongtomerie and crossed 
‘slowly to the terrace. As he disappeared, 
Lady Frederick raised her dark eyes 
slowly and recognized the newcomer. 

“Oh,” she called lightly. “Come in. 
You’re just in time to give me a cig- 
aret.” 

“T’m fortunate again, then,” he said. 
““This seems to be my lucky day.” 

He took out a chased gold cigaret- 

_ ease and opening it, extended it towards 
her. She selected her cigaret carelessly, 
and studied him as he struck a match 
~and lighted it for her. There was some- 
thing about him that she disliked, 
though it was an instinctive dislike that 
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she could not explain to herself. How- 
ever, she usually governed herself by 
these instincts. There seemed nothing 
about his appearance or manner to ob- 
ject to, unless perhaps both were a little 
overdone. The “climbers” in society are 
invariably the ones who pay the strictest 
attention to dress and form and _ be- 
havior. People who have been born 
into the upper social circles permit them- 
selves a great deal of leeway, allow 
themselves frequent lapses, either be- 
cause they do not fear criticism, or be- 
cause they feel their position secure 
from its influence. But the newcomers, 
battling at the gates, or just crossing 
the first defenses, are always exceeding- 
ly careful. 

“I’ve just had a telegram from my 
solicitor,” went on Montgomerie, toss- 
ing away the match. “He tells me that 
he has bought Crowley Castle for me.” 

“Really?” cried Her Ladyship polite- 
ly. “It’s a lovely place, quite near to the. 
Berolles place that I sold some time 
ago. You must have me out to stay 
sometime.” 

“I should like you to stay—indefi- 
nitely,” he answered, his eyes on her 
face. : 

“Thank you,” she said smiling. “But 
I never desert London for long. I love 
big, crowded, smelly, foggy London. I 
can’t be half so happy elsewhere as I can 
be there.” 

“T have a house in Portman Square, 
too.” 

“I beg your pardon?” she said, look- 
ing at him gravely. 

“Lady Frederick,’ he said slowly, 
“although I’ve been in the service a long 
time, I’ve got rather a good head for 
business, and I hate beating about the 
bush. I should like to ask you—to 
marry me.” 

Her Ladyship regarded him for an 
instant in puzzled silence; then swift 
light flooded her brown eyes, and the 
dimples appeared. 

“It’s splendid of you not to make a 
fuss about it,” she said. “I’m so sorry, 
but I don’t think I can.” Her voice 
held only polite interest, no more 
warmth than his had, and she still 
smiled. 

“Why not?” asked Montgomerie, 
calmly. “There is no reason why we 



















































shouldn’t disctiss this matter sensibly.” 

“Certainly not,” answered Her Lady- 
ship, just as calmly. “For one thing, 
I don’t know you.” 

“My banker’s book will convince you 
that my antecedents are respectable and 
my circumstances such as to inspire af- 
fection.” 

“Your insinuation is most delicate,” 
she answered slowly. “I’ve no doubt 
the volume would be most interesting, 
but I’m afraid not to me.” 

She nodded lazily, and moved away 
from him, still carrying the lighted cig- 
aret. She observed with some amuse- 
ment that it had a gold tip, and the 
Captain’s initials in large gold letters 
on the side, and she lost her desire to 
smoke. 

“Don’t go, please,” he said a bit more 
eagerly. “You haven’t given me a fair 
reason. Surely I deserve that much.” 

Her Ladyship turned near the center 
of the room and again leaned against 
the big chair. 

“I’m not the least bit in love with 
you,” she said. 

“Do you think that should interfere?” 

“Yes, I do. And I’m afraid I shouldn’t 
be able to care for you afterwards, any 
more than I do now. You are a friend 
of Gerald’s, of course, and he has as- 
sured me that you are a very good sort, 
but—well, I simply can’t marry every- 
one Gerald rather likes, you know.” 

“He said he would put in a good 
word for me. I’m afraid it was a very 
mild one.” 

Her Ladyship smiled. “It couldn’t 
have much bearing anyway, anything 
that he might say on this subject. If 
ever I marry again it shall be to please 
myself.” 

“T hope I shall be able to alter your 
decision,” he answered gravely. 

“I’m certain you can’t, Captain, be- 
cause you see I am governed by instinct, 
and my instinct forbids this.” 

“Nevertheless,” he answered posi- 
tively, “when I make up my mind to do 
a thing, I usually do it.” 

Her Ladyship thought of the Ad- 
miral’s similar attitude earlier in the 
evening, and she smiled faintly. 

“And I’ve made up my mind to marry 
you,” he said, moving nearer. 

“Well, I’ve made up my mind that 
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you sha’n’t, so we're quits,” she re- 
turned, smiling evenly into his eyes, and 
not stirring. 

“Why don’t you talk to your brother 
about it?” asked Montgomerie. slowly. 

“As I’ve already said, this is no busi- 
ness of his.” 

“Are you quite sure, though? Sup- 
pose you ask him.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Her Ladyship, her brown eyes widening 
curiously. 

“Ask him,” advised Montgomerie 
significantly. “Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” she answered thought- 
fully. With a little frown she watched 
him disappear, then crossing swiftly to . 
the window, she called: 

“Gerald!” 

“Hulloa?” responded her brother’s 
voice from the moonlight outside, and 
in an instant he had crossed the sill and 
was coming towards her. She regarded 
him for an instant in silence, 

“Did you know he was going to pro- 
pose to me?” she asked at last, unevenly. 

Gerald dropped his eyes, and the 
color burned up under his browned 
cheek. 

“Yes,” he answered softly. 

“Ts there any reason why I should 
marry him?” she asked with difficulty. 

The boy flung up his head swiftly and 
faced her, his eyes full of pain and hu- 
miliation. 

“T owe him nine hundred pounds— 


‘that I can’t pay,” he answered dully. 


“Why didn’t you come to me? I’ve 
always done what I could for you, 
dear.” 

She slipped her arm through his af- 
fectionately, and he clenched his hands, 
seeking for control against the warmth 
of her voice. 

“T couldn’t,” he said, in a low voice. 
“You were so worried. It’s a gambling 
debt due the day after to-morrow. I 
tried to make a coup for Rose’s sake— 
and—I lost.” 

She nodded gravely. 

“The day after to-morrow,” she 
whispered. “That’s the day my notes 
fall due.” Her face—careless and merry 
as a child’s the moment before seemed 
very weary now and white and worn. 

“And if you can’t pay?” she asked, 
gently. 








“Then I shall send in my papers and 
I shall lose Rose, and I shall blow out 
my silly brains.” 

She pressed his arm tenderly, and 
smiled up into his somber eyes. 

“Who is he?” she asked, her voice 
almost mother-like. 

“The son of the money-lender.” 

“Oh, if you hadn’t played with him!” 

“But I did,” he answered dully, “I 
did, and now what is to be done?” 

She dropped his arm and shrugged 
her shoulders with a swift flashing 
smile. 

“Something must turn up,” she an- 
swered, “something must. We'll put it 
out of our heads until to-morrow, and 
then we'll burn candles to Saint Patrick, 
or something. Listen!” 

She threw back her head with a 
quick, startled movement, and stood 
motionless for an instant, her eyes dark- 
ening, her lips curving into a faint smile. 

“Here’s Mereston,” she whispered. 
“Take him away. I want to talk to 
Parradine.” 

She turned from him and passed 
slowly towards the fireplace. The next 
instant the two men came in laughing 
and Her Ladyship turned from her 
place by the fire, to scrutinize them 
eagerly. 

“Still here?” asked Fouldes lightly. 
“We've been taking a turn on the ter- 
race.” 

“So,” she smiled slowly. “And has 
your astute uncle been pumping you, 
Charley ?” 

“Well!” cried Parradine indignantly. 

“T fancy he didn’t learn much, if he 
has,” smiled Charley gayly. 

“T’ve been waiting you for, Meres- 
ton,” put in Gerald idly. “Have a game 
of billiards before you turn in?” 

“Do. you mind being left alone with 
him?” asked Mereston, grinning at Her 
Ladyship, and winking towards Fouldes. 

“Well—no,” she answered thought- 
fully. “I haven’t seen him for-years, you 
know.” 

“All right, then. I'll run away with 
Jerry, here. I say, though, you are com- 
ing for a ride to-morrow, just as usual, 
aren’t you?” 

She flashed a smile at Fouldes. 

“Certainly—but it must be in the 
afternoon.” 
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“I’m sorry,” interrupted Fouldes se- 
riously, “but Charles has arranged to 
motor me over to Nice in the after- 
noon.” 

“The afternoon will suit me admir- 
ably, Your Ladyship,” answered Meres- 
ton with a low bow and a smile. “I had 
an engagement, but it was quite unim- 
portant.” 


“Then that is settled,” she smiled - 


gayly. “Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” he answered, and 
stooping suddenly, kissed: her. hand. 
Then arm in arm, Mereston and Ger- 
ald went off together, leaving her alone 
by the fire with Fouldes. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DUEL 


“Well?” asked Her Ladyship in a low 
voice, with a side glance into his face. 

“Well?” repeated Fouldes. 

He took up his position upon the 
hearth-rug so that he could look down 
at her as she sat in the long settee be- 
fore him. The firelight was on her face 
again, throwing about her a soft rose- 
colored mist. There was something al- 
most like longing in his eyes as they 
rested upon her. 

“T was thinking how well you wear, 
Parradine.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, nodding 
gratefully. 

“And wondering how you manage it.” 

“By doing things I shouldn’t do, and 
refusing under any circumstances to be 
bored.” 

“It’s a pity you had to leave town in 
such a hurry, if you were amusing your- 
self.” 

“T come to the Riviera every year,” 
he answered. 

“T dare say, but hardly as early as 
this?” 

“It is a middle-age custom to make 
habits.” , 

She laughed and looked up at him, 
clasping her slender hands about her 
knee. Then she dropped her eyes until 
they rested dreamily on the fire, and re- 
peated methodically : 

“The day before yesterday, Lady 
Mereston, utterly distracted, drove 
down to the postoffice, entered, and sent 



























































this wire: ‘Come at orice. Your help 
urgently needed. Charles in toils of de- 
signing female. Maude.’ Am I right?” 
she added, looking up gayly. 

“I never tell a woman she is wrong.” 

“So you started at once, eager to pro- 
tect a handsome young Marquise with 
fifty thousand a year, and you were 
much surprised to find that the wicked, 
designing female mentioned was your 
humble servant.” 

“You'd be cleverer if you didn’t know 
you were so clever,” he answered medi- 
tatively. 

“And now, what are you going to 
do, I wonder?” asked Her Ladyship 
gravely. 

“I’m not a police-officer, my dear. I’m 
an inoffensive bachelor.” 

“With more wiles than a mother of 
many daughters.” 

He considered her thoughtfully, not- 
ing the laughing eyes, the familiar dim- 
ples, the curved scarlet lips, the wealth 
of soft bronze hair. 

“Well, Maude does seem to have an 
idea that I’m peculiarly fitted to deal 
with you,” he admitted. “‘Set a thief 
to catch a thief,’ she puts it.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard that she had been 
saying most disagreeable things about 
me. I might be tempted to marry the 
boy for revenge.” 

“Don’t mind Maude, please. That’s 
only the woman of her. Women always 
show their hands. You are the only wo- 
man I ever knew who didn’t.” 

“Faith, you should have avoided the 
blarney stone when you were t’ Ire- 
land.” Shé smiled at him mischievously. 

He moved closer to her and regarded 
her gravely. 

“Do you want to marry the boy?” he 
asked. 

She looked up into his face inno- 
cently, her brown eyes big and guile- 
less, her arched brows raised, her lips 
full tike a child’s. 

“Why should I?” she asked. 

“Well, you’ve got to raise several 
thousand pounds at once or go under, 
and Charley is an obvious avenue of es- 
cape. Fifty thousand a year are not to 
be cast lightly aside, and my sister has 
always led me to believe that it is pleas- 
ant to be a marchioness.” 

“Unlike a duchess—it’s cheap with- 
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out being gaudy,” she reflected. “Yes, 
that sounds true enough.” 

“You asked me why you might want 
to marry a boy ten or fifteen years 
younger than you, and I’ve told you.” 

“A little more than eight, if it’s all 
the same to you.” 

“Well, eight, then.” 

“And you’re determined to interfere 
in my private concern? You refuse to 
let me, well, escape by the avenue you 
mentioned?” She raised her dark eyes 
wistfully and shook her head. “Why, 
Parradine?” she asked. 

He folded his arms and frowned down 
at her. 

“Don’t think I like to interfere in 
your affairs,” he said. “You see, Maude 
happens to be my sister and I’m rather 
fond of her. I hated Mereston, the most 
sanctimonious prig I ever met in my 
life.” 

“T remember him. He was president 
of the Broad Church Union and wore 
sidewhiskers.” Her Ladyship smiled 
suddenly to herself. 

“But Maude’s different. Whenever 
I’ve been in a tight place and I’ve asked 
her she’s given me a leg up. I’m involv- 
ing myself in this affair on her account, 
you see, because she asked it. She thinks 
it would break her heart if you should 
marry the boy,” 

“Many thanks,” said Her Ladyship, 
sweetly. 

“Don’t you think it would be rather 
a pity yourself? I don’t want to be of- 
fensive, you know, but, I do. And be- 
sides, I’ve a little score of my own to 
settle, Your Ladyship.” 

She regarded him for an instant in 
silence, drew a very tiny ivory cigaret 
case from the front of her gown and 
offered it to him. Then she closed it 
slowly. He had taken the last cigaret. 
As he lighted the match, she raised her 
eyes suddenly to his as if recollecting. 

“You have a score to settle with me?” 
she repeated innocently. 

“Have you forgotten that you made 
a blithering fool of me once; have you? 
I swore I’d be even with you sometime, 
you remember. I vowed I should; and 
this is my opportunity.” 

“And you would do this, Parradine, 
knowing that it might make me un- 


happy ?” 
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“T’m afraid I must do it.” 

She laughed swiftly, giving way to 
her merriment. 

“T wonder how you will go about it,” 
she said. “If I make up my mind to ac- 
cept him, however, will you interfere?” 

“Has he proposed?’ asked Fouldes 
smiling significantly. 

“No, because I’ve used every possible 
device to prevent it. But if I wish him 
to, he will.” 

She smiled confidently; Fouldes 
frowned down at her; his face serious, 
his arms folded. 

“I think I shall play this game with 
you—with my cards on the table,” he 
said slowly. “The first is my sister’s sug- 
gestion.” 

“Which means that you don’t approve 
of it. Well?” 

“If you'll say ‘No’ to Mereston and 
disappear for awhile, we'll give you 
forty thousand pounds. You really need 
the money, you know.” 

She clenched her white hands in her 
lap for an instant, and a look of unut- 
terable pain flashed into her big brown 
eyes. Her face whitened, she caught her 
breath, but the next instant she was 
laughing, a little, uncertain, shaky 
laugh, and her eyes were a little bitter 
as she whispered: 

“T suppose you'd be rather surprised 
if I boxed your ears.” 

Of a sudden her mood altered, and 
she grew white with rage; Fouldes 
watched her, shaking his head reprov- 
ingly. 

“T say,” he murmured gravely, “be- 
tween you and me, you know, falutin’ is 
a bit absurd. You need this money des- 
perately, and it isn’t possible that you 
really want a young hobbledehoy hang- 
ing around your skirts for the rest of 
your life. When he is thirty-two, you 
will be forty ; when he is forty-five, you 
will be past fifty. Your whole life will 
be spent in an effort to keep up.” 

Her face went grave as she listened, 
and her big eyes grew very soft and 
dark. She clasped her hands together, 
her bosom stirring. 

“Very well, we'll eliminate the high 
falutin’,” she said, in a low voice. ‘“You 
may tell Lady Mereston that if I really 
wanted the money, I shouldn’t be such 
a fool as to take forty thousand, when 
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I can have fifty thousand a year for the 
asking.” 

“T told her that,” said Fouldes grimly. 
“She thought your freedom might be 
worth the difference to you. However, 
this brings us to my second card. That 
is your reputation. No use getting into 
a paddy with me, you know.” 

“T never have been calmer in my 
life,” she cried, her lips trembling. 

“You’ve always had the devil of a 
temper. I suppose you’ve not given 
Mereston a sample of it?” 

“Not yet,” she laughed suddenly. 

There was a silence between them; 
he watched the lights and shadows in 
her face, his mind on another picture, 
the picture of a reckless, unhappy dare- 
devil girl of a few years before, a Betsy 
of sudden moods, of ice and fire, of 
laughter and tears and anger, and his 
heart was not in the duel.” 

“Mv _ reputation,” she whispered 
thoughtfully, breaking the long pause. 
“T didn’t know I had a shred left. I 
thought that such an advantage.” 

“Tt isn’t—with Charles. He’s but a 
young fool, you see, an idealist, some- 
thing of a dreamer, I think. He imag- 
ines you a paragon of all the virtues, 
and it'll be something of a shock to him 
when he hears that the modest little 
flower whom he trembles to adore 
has—” 

“Very nearly eloped with his own 
uncle, perhaps ?” 

“Well.” 

“You wont tell him that, of course, 
because you dislike being made to look 
ridiculous.” She smiled reflectively, mis- 
chief gleaming in her smile. 

“Tf necessary, I must even consent 
to look ridiculous,” he answered grimly, 
“but I was thinking more especially of 
that—Bellingham affair.” 

“Ah, the Bellingham affair, of 
course,” she repeated. “I’d forgotten 
that.” She gazed up at him wistfully. 
Something softened in him, something 
strange happened in the vicinity of his 
heart, which made him feel unbelievably 
younger and happier and_ stronger, 
somehow. 

“That was a nasty little business, I 
remember,” he persisted stanchly. 

She raised her brown eyes to his with 
an inscrutable little smile. 




















“Horrid,” she told him candidly. 

“I fancy it would choke him off, you 
know.” 

“IT think it very probable,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Then don’t you think you had bet- 
ter cave in?” 

She fingered her rings reflectively. 

“You haven’t seen my cards yet, you 
know,” she reminded him, and rising, 
crossed the room and pulled the bell- 
rope. Fouldes watched her curiously 
from his place by the fire. When the 
servant appeared in the doorway, Her 
Ladyship turned, and addressed him in 
a low voice. 

“Tell my maid to bring me the dis- 
patch-box on my writing-table,” she 
said. 

“Yes, miladi,” answered the man, 
withdrawing. 

“What’s up now?” questioned Foul- 
des wonderingly. 

Her Ladyship dropped upon a low 
stool a little way from him, and clasped 
her slender hands about her knees. 

“Four or five years ago,” she be- 
gan, softly, “while I was staying at this 
hotel, a certain Mimi Le Bretonne had 
rooms here. Perhaps you’ve heard of 
her ?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, she was a sweet-looking little 
creature, slender, childlike, with big in- 
nocent eyes and a perfect cupid’s-bow 
mouth. She was a singer at the Folies 
Bergéres, and she had the most wonder- 
ful emeralds I have ever seen, I think.” 

“Perhaps you don’t know Maude’s ?” 

“Ves, I’ve seen them. The late Lord 
Mereston had a passion for emeralds, 
had he not?” 

“T beg your pardon?” cried Fouldes, 
frowning slightly. 

“Well, to go on with my story. This 
little Mimi fell desperately ill and there 
was no one to look after her. Her maid 
left without notice and she couldn’t ob- 
tain a nurse, for one reason or another. 
Of course, considering what her life had 
been, none of the pious English ladies 
in the place would go within a mile of 
her, and she was lonely and very un- 
happy. So—well, I went and did the 
usual things you know.” 

Fouldes nodded interestedly, his eyes 
growing a little tender. Her Ladyship 
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waited as the French maid appeared 
with the box and placed it beside her ~ 
mistress on the floor. é 

“T nursed her, more or less, through 
the whole illness,” she went on then, 
evenly enough, “and afterwards the 
poor thing fancied that she owed to me 
her worthless little life. She wanted to 
give me her precious emeralds and when 
I refused to take them she was so hurt 
and heart-broken that I consented to 
take something else if I might—one 
thing that I had seen about there.” 

She unlocked the little red box gently, _ 
and lifted out a small parcel. 

“Tt was this bundle of letters,” she 
said. “I had seen the address on the 
back of an envelope and I recognized 
the handwriting. I thought they’d be 
much safer in my hands than in hers. 
Here they are.” 

She held them out to him gravely, 
and he crossed the floor to stand behind 
her. Glancing down over her shoulder 
he read the one she held up to him. 

“*89 Grosvenor Square.’ It’s Meres- 
ton’s writing.” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered grimly, “it is 
the late Lord Mereston’s writing.” 

“You mean—that?” he gasped in- 
credulously, and then gradually his ex- 
pression altered, until he threw back 
his head and roared with laughter. She 
regarded him pensively, the letters - 
clasped in her hands. 

“Is it funny?” she asked curiously, as 
a searcher after knowledge. 

“Very funny, from my point of view. 
The old sinner wouldn’t have me about 
because I was a dissolute libertine, if 
you please. Good Lord, how often I’ve 
heard him say: ‘Gentlemen, I take my 
stand on the morality, the cleanliness, 
and the purity of English family life.’ 
But this is funny. May I look?” 

“T don’t know; I suppose so.” 

Fouldes opened the top letter and 
glanced down the page with twinkling 
eyes. Her Ladyship waited in silence. 

“‘Heart’s Delight,’ he begins it,” an- 
nounced Fouldes delightedly, “and signs 
himself ‘Your Darling Chickabiddy.’ 
Poetic, you know.” 

“Very,” she answered musingly, “but 
I dare say Mimi didn’t find them espe- 
cially amusing. Protestations of undying 
affection are never ridiculous when ac- 














companied by such splendid emeralds.” 

“Well?” asked Fouldes, moving back 
to the hearth-rug and facing her. 

“Well?” Her Ladyship replaced the 
letter tenderly with the rest. 

“Poor Maude. He preached at her 
steadily for twenty years, and she wor- 
shiped him. This will break her heart.” 

“I’m afraid it will,” sighed Her Lady- 
ship gloomily. 

“But, Jove! it’s a good card. You 
were very wise to refuse emeralds, you 
know ; those letters are ten times more 
valuable.” 

“Oh, the letters,” said Her Ladyship 
absently, her brown eyes roving from 
the packet on her knee to his face there 
across from her, strong, dominant in the 
glow of the flames. “Would you like— 
te burn them?” she asked. 

“Betsy?” he murmured softly. 

“There’s the fire; if you like—put 
them in.” 

He took them from her, his eyes 
burning into hers, and moved with them 
to the fireplace. Her red lips were parted 
a bit, her eyes were wide and wistful, 
her breath came unevenly as she watched 
him. 

“No,” he cried grimly, drawing back. 
“T can’t, Betsy.” 

“Why not?” Something leaped up in 
her heart and warmed through her at 
the tone. Her eyes grew very tender, 
and very bright with tears. 

“Because you are too generous. We 
don’t deserve it. I'll fight you tooth and 
nail, if I must, for Maude’s sake, but 
it must be a fair fight. It isn’t fair of 
you to try to take such an advantage. 
It would bind my hands with fetters.” 

She accepted the letters again silent- 
ly, and placing them in the little red 
box, turned the key upon them. 

“As you wish,” she answered slowly. 
“You've had your chance, though.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes 
curiously. 

“You must have a good hand, to 
throw away a card like that,” he re- 
flected. 

“Sure, I may be only bluffing, you 
know.” She laughed gayly up at him. 

The fire had burned down until the 
ruddy glow of the flames blended with 
the soft golden light of the electroliers. 
She loeked a little tired, he thought, as 
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he saw her now distinctly in the colder 
light. There was a line or two in her 
face, after all. He wondered what she 
had suffered and hidden in the long 
years that they had been apart. She had 
always been the sort of woman that 
craves a man’s love and care and pro- 
tection. And she had never had it— 
never—from the first. A bit of an old 
forgotten dream drifted back to him as 
he gazed down into her tired face. 

“It does me good to hear your Irish 
brogue again, Betsy,” he said slowly. 

“Faith, and does it?” she whispered 
back to him. 

“I believe you put it on only to get 
over people.” 

“Begorrah, it fails then—sometimes.” 

He moved nearer until he could catch 
the faintest sweet fragrance rising from 
her dark hair and the folds of her 
gown. 

“T was in love with you once, 
though,” he said. “Once you had only to 
ask for the moon and I’d have given 
it to you. I was very, very much in love 
with you once, Betsy, you know.” 

“Not more than others have been,” 
she said. 

“But you were heartless and you 
treated me abominably.” 

“That’s what they all say, sir. I no- 
ticed you recovered promptly enough.” 
“T didn’t ever get over it, Betsy.” 

“Didn’t you, now?” she asked, smil- 
ing up at him. She saw something leap 
up in his eyes, and rising swiftly to her 
feet, she drew a little away from him. 

“Laugh if you like,” he said slowly. 
“T have been,in love only once in my 
life, Betsy, and that was with you.” 

She looked into his eyes wistfully, for 
a long time and there was silence be- 
tween them. Then she caught her 
breath hard, and held out her hand. 

“Good-night, Parradine,” she whis- 
pered faintly. 

“Good-night, Betsy. And don’t for- 
get. For all that I am in sympathy with 
you, I am going to fight you, to the 
bitter end.” — 

“T’m not afraid of you, Parradine,” 
she said. “Good-night.” 

And turning, she passed slowly out 
through the opposite doorway. Fouldes 
stood silently watching her until the 
heavy door closed behind her; and even 
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then, for quite a long, lotig time, he fé- 
mained where he was, motionless, his 
eyes fixed on the closed door, his head 
slightly bent, his arms folded. The big 
log in the grate fell heavily from its 
rests, and the fire died in a shower of 
scarlet and gold and silver sparks. 


CHAPTER V 
_ LADY MADCAP 


Rose had an Aunt in Nice—the Ad- 
miral’s oldest sister, who had married 
a Duke—and as the lady considered her- 
self the head of the house of Carlisle, 
and as she stoutly maintained her posi- 
tion, it was decided that the Admiral 
and his daughter had best motor over 
and announce the engagement at once. 
Neither of them relished the mission, 
for the Duchess had a notoriously happy 
faculty of expressing her decided opin- 
ions, but it was in the way of being a 
duty, and neither the girl nor her father 
dreamed of shirking. However, as they 
sat waiting for the motor after lunch- 
eon, the Admiral asleep on the couch; 
Rose in a big chair with Gerald at her 
feet, they seemed not much alarmed at 
the prospect looming ahead. The Ad- 
miral might have looked worried, but 
his nap was a singularly peaceful one, 
and nothing could have made life look 
anything but rose-colored to the girl to- 
day. First love is so wonderfully per- 
fect! . 

As the boy leaned back against her 
and rested his dark head on her knee, 
Rose cast a shy little look over her 
shoulder at her father and burst into 
smiles. 

“Tsn’t he an ideal chaperone?” she 
whispered, running her fingers through 
his dark hair. 

“Perfect,” he agreed in a low voice, 
catching her hand and holding it in his 
bronzed ones. 

She laughed again, with a low, very 
wonderful note of content in her voice, 
and leaning over him, shook him by 
the shoulders. 

“Can’t you exert yourself to be a little 
entertaining,” she cried. “Do stop those 
parrot-like repetitions. I’ve started no 
less than fifteen topics of conversation ; 


in as many minutes, you agree with me, 
and there’s an end of it.” 

He moved slightly so that he could 
look up at her, and he laughed, too. 

“Everything you say is so very wise 
and sensible,” he defended. “I can’t dis- 
agree without being obviously an ass,” 

“I wonder if you’ll think me so sensi- 
ble in ten years,” she asked him frown- 
ing. 

“Rather.” 

“And just as pretty?” 

“Prettier.” 

“Blondes fail very early, you know,” 
she reminded him with an anxious little 
pucker in her white brow. 

He considered her thoughtfully, 
squinting up at her as one squints at an 
interesting canvas, and nodded slowly. 
She had on a gown of very pale rose 
colored stuff that fell about her in soft 
folds, and looked almest like a puff of 
cloud. A wide flapping hat, crowned by 
twe big roses, shaded her face, and 
very wide streamers were tied under 
her chin after a quaint fashion of her 
own. There was a touch of black vel- 
vet in the hat, too; and a narrow band 
of it around her bare throat, causing 
her skin to appear dazzlingly white by 
contrast. She seemed the embodiment 
of spring and youth and innocence. Het 
bright hair was drawn back loosely to 
either side and caught in a wide band 
on her neck; her cheeks were just 
touched with color; her blue eyes 
seemed very wide and deep under the 
shadow of her hat. - 

“You wont fail,” he told her, “or 
if you do, I sha’n’t know it, because I 
shall always see you as you are now.” 

She leaned forward, eagerly, and of- 
fered him her lips. 

“T’m beginning to think you rather 
nice, you know,” she said, “but no one 
could accuse you of being a brilliant 
talker.” 

“Do you know,” he replied, “I’ve 
often watched the lovers in the park - 
sitting side by side for hours without 
saying a single word, and in my igno- 
rance I used to think that they must be 
bored to the verge of tears, and I ac- 
tually pitied them. Fancy that! Now, I 
know the secret.” 

“What is it?” 

“They’re teo happy te talk. Remem- 
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_ — ber when I was at Trinity College, I—” 

“Where? I thought you went to Ox- 
ford?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Oh, all my people have gone to 
Magdalen, that’s all, and—I don’t know 
whether I’d better tell you this.” 

“Please do.” He sat up and regarded 
her interestedly. 

“Well, I’ve always thought that if 
ever I have a son, he shall go there, 
too.” : 

“Why, I’d determined that I should 
send mine to Dublin. I’ve dreamed about 
it for years.” 

The Admiral sat up very suddenly, 
and removing the handkerchief that had 
been covering his face, he stared at the 
two of them with big, horrified eyes. 
However, they were engrossed in each 
other and peacefully ignorant of his em- 
barrassment and surprise. 

“Surely you’d want him educated like 
a gentleman,” she protested gravely. 

“Naturally, but in Dublin—like an 
Trish gentleman.” 

Lady Frederick had come through the 
tall French window in time to hear the 
last remarks. She came forward with an 
absuredly serious face and said: 

“Pardon me, but aren’t you a litile 
bit previous?” 

“Did you ever hear such a conversa- 
tion in your life between an unmarried 
couple?” gasped the Admiral, beside 
himself. “It’s outrageous.” 

“When one marries, one should be 
prepared for any emergency,” an- 
nounced Rose, nodding so violently that 
her wide hat flapped. 

“In my youth,” he answered curtly, 
“young ladies did not refer to such 
things. They swooned at the mere men- 
tion of such a subject, swooned, ma- 
dame,” he finished, turning upon Her 
Ladyship decidedly. 

“Still, I don’t suppose she’s any the 
worse for a little knowledge of natural 
history,” smiled Her Ladyship wickedly. 

“Anyway, I’ve often tried to faint 
when I’ve wanted things,’ said Rose, 
“and I couldn’t, so I’m sure I couldn’t 
swoon.” 

Her Ladyship intervened before the 
Admiral could answer, and touching his 
sleeve, informed him that she had seen 
the motor drive up. Instantly Rose for- 
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got her discussion in her struggles with 
a voluminous white chiffon veil, and as 
the Admiral struggled into his duster 
and cap, she let Gerald help her into 
her long white coat. As she waved her 
hand back to them, and followed her 
father through the terrace windows, 
Gerald -strolled back toward his sister, 
smiling happily. 

“Did you ever see anyone so de- 
licious ?” he asked her candidly. 

“Only when I have looked in the 
mirror,” retorted Her Ladyship. 

“It’s such a relief to have gotten over 
the difficulties. The minute you prom- 
ised to help us through, I felt safe, 
though. You’re a brick, you know, 
dear.” 

“Thanks. I said I’d do my best, didn’t 
I? And I told you not to worry.” 

She threw herself into a big chair, 
and regarded her tiny patent-leather 
boots moodily. 

“Why, isn’t everything right?” 

“Everything’s wrong. I asked Cohen 
= hold those bills over for a day or two 

nt—” 

“Wouldn’t he?” Gerald stared at her 
anxiously, his hands thrust deep into 
his trousers-pockets. 

“He’s sold them; and he doesn’t know 
who has them.” 

Gerald’s eyes grew wide with amaze- 
ment and curiosity. 

“Who could have been such a fool as 
to take them?” he wondered. 

“T don’t know; that’s what worries 
me.” 

“Could it be Montgomerie ?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t suggest it. I’ll 
see him to-day. Now don’t glower. No 
matter what happens, you shall marry 
Rose, I promise you that.” 

She put her arms around him tender- 
ly, but drew back as Fouldes tapped 
upon the terrace window and stepped 
across the sill. 

“May I come in?” he asked pleas- 
antly. - 

“Tt’s a public room,” remarked Her 
Ladyship. . 

“Do,” urged Gerald. “I’m just off for 
a stroll.” 

Fouldes came forward as Gerald dis- 
appeared, and bowed to Her Ladyship 
smilingly. Secretly, he thought she had 
never seemed more beautiful. She was 
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in a gown of shimmering gray stuff, the 
heavy material clinging to her figure in 
wonderfully simple lines. 

“Good-morning, Lady Frederick,” he 
called politely. 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Fouldes,” she 
responded smiling. 

“T’ve just left Charley with his 
mother,” he went on easily. “I trust you 
can spare him for a few hours.” 

“I told him he must spend the after- 
noon with her. I don’t approve of his 
neglecting filial duty.” 

“Oh,” he answered staring. 

She sat down again in the big chair 
and propped her toes on the very edge 
of the low fender. He took a slow turn 
up and down the room, studying her 
from underneath lowered brows. 

“T saw Dick Cohen this morning,” he 
began again. 

“Did you?” 

“Aren’t you interested ?” 

“Why should I be?” she asked, yawn- 
ing behind her hand, and gazing up at 
him apologetically. 

“He’s interested in you.” 

“A lot of people are.” 

They laughed together at that, and 
he advanced until he was quite near her. 

“Well, I didn’t get the blooming 
bills,” he admitted ruefully. “I was too 
late. I thought Charles might be inter- 
ested to know how very needful it is for 
you to marry him,” 

“T see. I wonder who got them.” She 
tapped her cigaret against the arm of 
her chair indifferently. 

“T can’t imagine. But I should think 
you would feel most uncomfortable over 
it. Three thousand five hundred, eh?” 

She looked up, and a glint of humor 
flashed into her dark eyes. 

“Don’t say it all at once,” she im- 
plored him. “It sounds so much that 
way. I am worried, you know.” 

“Good,” he cried eagerly. “Want to 
exchange those letters for seven thou- 
sand pounds. ?” 

“No, thanks.” She smiled up at him 
mischievously. 

He shrugged his shoulders carelessly, 
and began to pace the floor, up and 
down, up and down, regularly. Her 
Ladyship frowned as she watched him, 
and wondered how long her nerves 
could endure it. 
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“Oh, by the way,” he said, coming 
to a full stop before her at last. “Do 
you mind if I tell Mereston about—eh— 
our little adventure?” 

“Certainly not. Tell him. Charley has 
a very keen sense of humor.” 

“If you are going to be disagreeable, 
I'll go,” he answered with dignity, glar- 
ing down at her. She smiled back at him. 
He grinned, and folded his arms. “Are 
you quite sure there’s nothing else can 
be brought up against you?” he asked. 

“Quite, thanks.” 

“How about the Bellingham affair?” 

“Merely scandal. I say, why are you 
taking the trouble to warn me?” 

“For the sake of old times, perhaps, 
Betsy.” 

In spite of himself, there was a very 
soft note of tenderness in his voice and 
his words were a bit uncertain. Her 
Ladyship studied him from beneath her 
thick, dark lashes, and she made her 
sweet voice very cynical indeed . 

“He’s growing cynical,” she com- 
mented to the fender. “That’s the pun- 
ishment the gods inflict upon a man 
when he grows old.” 

“T never was a cynic, really,” he an- 
swered gently, “and I have never been 
able to forget—that once, Betsy.” 

She trembled slightly as he moved 
nearer to her, and with difficulty re- 
tained her admirable indifference. 

“Please, don’t rake up my lamentable 
past,” she cried. “You’re very tactless, 
Parradine.” 

“And you are utterly devoid of senti- 
ment, which is more deplorable.” 

She smiled up at him timidly, her 
brown eyes curious; and then a servant 
announced from the doorway: 

“Madame Claude wishes to see Your 
Ladyship.’ 

Betsy shrugged her shoulders and 
threw out her hands with a sigh, her 
brows lowering, little white furrows 
creeping in between them. 

“My dressmaker,” she observed to 
Fouldes, resignedly. 

“With a bill, perhaps?” 

“You needn’t be so pleased,” she an- 
swered petulantly. “That’s the worst of 
coming here. One meets everyone one 
doesn’t want to meet. Say that I am en- 
gaged,” she told the servant carelessly. 

“Madame Claude said she would wait 













until Miladi is free,” answered thé man 
respectfully. 

Her Ladyship scowled up at Fouldes 
who was laughing at her dilemma. 

“T’d like to throw something at you,” 
she said firmly. “Show her in, Louis.” 

“Yes, Miladi,” answered the man, re- 
tiring promptly. 

Fouldes leaned against the mantel- 
piece and rested his head on his hand. 

“Quite right. Always be polite to your 
creditors,” he said. “Is it a very large 
bill?” 

“No, seven hundred pounds, that’s 
all.” 
“What?” he cried in astonishment. 

She regarded him with an air of 
amusement, shaking her dark head 
slowly. 

“One must dress,” she pointed out 
airily. “I can’t go about in fig leaves; 
it would be so conspicuous.” 

“One might dress simply,” he sug- 
gested wisely. 

“T do. That’s why it costs so much. 
Now don’t begin to lecture, Parradine. 
You always were unpleasantly prone 
to lecture. I know I’m a very, very, 
dreadful person.” 

“Not so dreadful, only deuced ex- 
travagant, Betsy.” 

“T’menot. That’s one thing you can’t 
say about me,” she replied, sitting up 
quickly and opening her wide brown 
eyes at him. “Extravagant! I’m con- 
tent with the barest necessities of 
existence.” 

“Nonsense. You’ve a maid, haven’t 

ou?” 

“Of course,’ she laughed. “You 
stupid. I was never taught to dress 
myself. I’ve always had a maid.” 

“And you’ve a footman, I suppose?” 

“Naturally. Why shouldn’t 1? My 
mother always had a footman. I 
couldn’t get on without him. Besides, 
he inspires confidence in tradespeople.” 

She had clasped her hands, now, and 
was leaning forward and gazing up at 
him with the air of a child at lessons. 
He grinned, and shook his head hope- 
lessly. 

“Well, you’ve the most expensive 
suite of rooms in the hotel. Surely 
you'll admit that that’s extravagant.” 

“Not at all. I’m surely entitled to 
something, and I’m in such a dreadful 
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mess ’d—I’d brood if I hadn’t nicé 
rooms.” 

“And you are flinging what money 
you have left away on the tables.” 

“When one is poor and in debt,” she 
told him gravely, “very much in debt— 
almost hopelessly in debt—a few louis 
more or less can make absolutely no 
difference.” 

“T wonder what makes you so reck- 
less?” he asked her curiously. 

“I’m like a man whose life impris- 
onment has been terminated by a par- 
don. I’m a blind man who sees day- 
light for the first, time in his life. That’s 
what makes me so reckless. When my 
husband was alive I was so utterly 
wretched that I lost the knack of being 
wise and prudent. Then, when I looked 
forward to a little happiness—my boy 
died. After that—well, I didn’t care 
any more, I guess. I wantéd to stupefy 
myself. I learned to squander money 
as other women learn to take morphia, 
that’s all. Now, you’ve made me cry, 
you. brute.” She pressed her tiny lace 
handkerchief to her eyes, and smiled, 
but he had seen the tears hanging to 
her curved dark lashes, and the quiv- 
ering of her red lips, and he was not 
to be turned aside. 

“Tt’s the same old Betsy,” he whis- 
pered, “the same, dear, scatter-brained, 
good-hearted girl.” 

“Not the same,” she answered slow- 
ly. “Someone very different, Parradine ; 
someone very dreadful, you know.” 

He came back to the present with a 
start, and stared anxiously toward the 
doorway. 

“Whatever are you going to do with 
this dressmaker person?” he asked 
nervously. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she smiled 
brightly. “I just trust to the inspiration 
of the moment. I never know what I 
am going to do. It’s so much more ex- 
citing.” 

“But wont she make the devil of a 
row?” 

“Certainly not,” cried Her Ladyship 
in surprise. “Why should she? I shall 
be very, very, nice to her.” 

“T daresay,” he answered smiling. 
“But wont she be very disagreeable to 
you?” 

“No. I have quite a way with credit- 
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ors, although it isn’t a paying way. 
I'll tell you what, Parradine. I bet you 
a hundred lowis that I offer her the 
money and she refuses it.” 

“What?” He regarded her impish 
smile with some interest. 

“Quickly, she’s coming. Do you take 
me?” 

“Done,” cried Parradine quickly. Her 
Ladyship turned eagerly as the servant 
appeared again in the doorway and 
announced : 

“Madame Claude.” 


CHAPTER VI 
AND SOMETHING ELSE. 





COMEDY: 


The woman who appeared, after an 
instant, in the doorway, was one 
of those amazing creations Provi- 
dence sometimes supplies. She was a 
skilled couturiére, a splendid designer 
of gowns, unrivaled in her knowledge 
of color-combinations, but she always 
dressed herself in execrable taste. Per- 
haps her natural unfitness to shine 
caused her to exert her ability in an 
opposite direction. I don’t pretend to 
solve the riddle, but content myself 
with stating the fact as it is. 

To-day, Madame Claude was in red, 
a very trying shade of red, made to 
fit snugly to the lines of the body and 
detorated with black lace and black 
velvet. As her hair was some degrees 
lighter than auburn, and her figure so 
attenuated that to call it slender would 
be simple courtesy, the effect of her 
‘fgown may be imagined. In common 
with many women of her age, build, 
and profession, she had two manners, an 
unpleasant effusive one, which she 
donned for her titled and wealthy cus- 
tomers, and an unpleasantly grim and 
scornful one, which she employed for 
the rest of the world, under the mis- 
apprehension that it was distinguished 
hauteur. 

As the absurd little woman made her 
appearance in the doorway, Lady Fred- 
erick advanced cordially with out- 
stretched hands and cried: 

“Why it is Madame Claude. What a 
pleasant little surprise.” 

“I ’eard your Ladyship was in Monte 
Carlo,” responded the gownmaker. 
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“So you came to see mé at once,” 
smiled Her Ladyship with a glance at 
Fouldes. “Isn’t that a lucky chance, 
now. You are the very person I have 
been wanting to see.” 

“Tm glad of that, My Lady, I’m 
sure,” answered the little woman sig- 
nificantly. 

“Do you know Mr. Fouldes?” went 
on Her Ladyship pleasantly. “Madame 
Claude, Parradine, an artist, a real 
artist.” 

Madame Claude looked somewhat 
more agreeable. 

“Tt’s nice of Your Ladyship to say 
so,” she answered. 

“Not at all. Now this gown, for in- 
stance; I would sooner have designed 
it than won the battle of Waterloo. 
Wont you sit down?” 

“Thank you. Your Ladyship is very 
kind.” 

Madame Claude was looking distinct- 
ly troubled. She consented to seat her- 
self timidly upon the edge of the near- 
est chair and folded her black-mitted 
hands carefully. . 

“Kind? Nonsense,” cried Lady Fred- 
erick graciously. “You remember the 
white chiffon? Well, I wore it the other 
day, and the dear Archduchess became 
enraptured with it, simply enraptured. 
I thought she was going to have a fit. 
She kissed me on both cheeks and said: 
‘My dear Elizabeth, you have a dress- 
maker worth her weight in gold.’ You 
heard her Parradine, didn’t you?” 

“You forget,” said Parradine wick- 
edly, “that I arrived only last night.” 

“Oh, yes, how stupid of me,” she 
answered with a withering glance, “I 
must have been thinking of Mereston. 
Anyway the Archduchess will be de- 
lighted to hear you are in Monte Carlo. 
I must break it to her gently.” 

Madame Claude had been listening 
with a slight frown upon her florid face. 
Now, rapidly coming to her decision, 
she opened her handbag, and began 
fumbling with the contents. 

“T’m sorry to intrude upon Your 
Ladyship,” she began, “but I wanted to 
have a little talk.” 

“Certainly,” answered Betsy, “we 
shall have many little talks, no doubt. 
Are you down for long?” 

“That depends on circumstances,” an- 
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swered Madame Claude grimly. “I am 
‘ere on a little matter of business.” 

“Then let me give you a bit of ad- 
vice,” said Her Ladyship earnestly, 
“don’t gamble.” 

“No indeed, My Lady, I gamble quite 
enough in business. I never know when 
my clients will pay their bills if—ever.” 

Her Ladyship cast an appealing 
glance across at Fouldes, and burst into 
helpless laughter; Fouldes joined her, 
but Madame Claude did not even smile. 

“Isn’t she clever,’ laughed Her 
Ladyship shaking her head. “She really 
must meet the Archduchess. I know 
you'd hit it off together. Will you come 
to lunch?” 

Madame Claude shut her handbag 
with a snap and stared at her client in 
speechless astonishment. 

“Yes, that would be best, I think. 
Let me see, you and I and the Arch- 
duchess—and Lord Mereston.” 

“The Marquis of Mereston?” gasped 
Madame Claude opening her little black 
eyes. 

“Yes, and Mr. Fouldes, his uncle, you 
know.” 

“Oh, are you that Mr. Fouldes?” 
cried Madame Claude, her manner 
completely altering. “Mr. Parradine 
Fouldes? I’m so glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Fouldes. I’ve always 
’eard you are so wicked.” 

“Madame, you overwhelm me,” an- 
swered Fouldes with a very low bow. 

“Now for a third man,’ mused Her 
Ladyship. “Shall we have my brother, 
Sir Gerald O’Marra, you know, or 
Prince Doniani? I think we'd better 
have the prince. I know you'll like him, 
he’s so handsome.” : 

Madame Claude smoothed her mitted 
hands together, silently, and caught her 
breath. 

“Your Ladyship,” she began slowly, 
“J—it’s very nice of you, but I’m only 
a tradeswoman, you know—and I—”’ 

“Tradeswoman,” scoffed Betsy. “An 
artiste, Madame, and as such, fit to meet 
the King. But I must call you ‘Ada,’ 
that is less formal, isn’t it?” 

“Ada?” repeated the woman raising 
her head, “why how could Your Lady- 
ship know my name.” 

“Why, I think it was on a letter,”’ be- 
gan Her Ladyship doubtfully. “Yes, I 


remember now, a very cross little letter. 
I had intended writing you about it.’ 

“I’m sorry I’m sure if Your Lady- 
ship was displeased,” answered the 
woman swiftly. “I don’t remember ex- 
actly what expressions I may have used. 
In the way of business, you know—” 

“I remember,” cried Her Ladyship 
interrupting, her eyes serious, a slight 
frown puckering her brow. “It was 
about a bill. You—you didn’t come 
here to-day for that absurd account, 
surely ?” 

“Oh, no, My Lady, I promise you, 
I—” cried the little woman earnestly. 

“You did, I know you did,” repeated 
Her Ladyship gravely. “I see it in 
your face. And I was so pleased be- 
cause you had come as a friend.” 

“T did, Lady Frederick, indeed I 
did.” 

“You wanted to dun me,” she went 
on bitterly. “You were afraid I wouldn’t 
pay. I’m disappointed in you. I should 
have thought that after all the things 
[’ve had from you, you wouldn’t treat 
me like that.. And for an insignificant 
little sum, for a mere nothing. Wait.” 
She crossed the room swiftly to the 
desk and opened it. 

“But I assure Your Ladyship!” 

“Not another word, if you please. 
You came for a check and you shall 
have it.” 

Her Ladyship sat down, kicked her 
long train aside with an impatient little 
foot and fumbled about with the pens; 
Madame Claude almost sobbed out 
her excitement and protest; Fouldes 


-watched the scene with twinkling eyes. 


“Lady Frederick,” cried Madame 
Claude insistently, “it’s no use to write 
it. H’I wouldn’t take it.” 

“How tiresome. I haven’t a check!” 
murmured Her Ladyship unheeding, 
and turning her anxious face towards 
Fouldes. 

“You can write it on a sheet of paper, 
you know,” he reminded her happily. 

She favored him with a distressing 
frown and then smiled for the benefit of 
the tradeswoman. 

“Of course!’ she exclaimed brightly. 
“T hadn’t thought of that. Let me see, 
first I put down the name of the bank, 
don’t I? And then ‘Pay to Madame 
Claude seven hundred and fifty pounds, 











seventeen and ninepence.’ Now—” She 
rose eagerly, and then stopped, a shadow 
falling across her sunny face. 

“Now I haven’t a stamp,” she said in 
quick annoyance. “Did you ever hear 
of such luck.” 

“Oh it doesn’t matter, Lady Freder- 
ick,” put in the gown-maker hastily. “I 
promise you it never entered my ’ead.” 

“I happen to have a stamp,” smiled 
Fouldes, drawing out a tiny silver case 
and extending it towards her. She 
crossed to him slowly, her big brown 
eyes gazing fearfully into his. 

“T wonder why on earth you should 
have English stamps in Monte Carlo?” 
she growled below her breath as she ac- 
cepted it. He grinned at her. 

“A penny stamp may sometimes save 
one a hundred louis,” he answered. 

Madame Claude folded her mitted 
hands decisively, and raised her face 
with an expression of firm and unalter- 
able determination fixed upon it. She 
was a ridiculous little figure in her dig- 
nified pose. 

“T wont take it,” she cried. “I’ve got 
my self-respec’ to think of.” 


Lady Frederick did not smile. She — 


continued to hold out the check indiffer- 
ently. And she did not trouble to reply. 
Fouldes leaned forward in his eager- 
ness, anxious to see the ending of the 
comedy. 

“As one lady to another, I ask your 
Ladyship not to be so ’ard on me,” the 
dressmaker begged with a sniff. “I 
didn’t mean it, Your Ladyship. I ask 
you to forgive me.” 

Her Ladyship considered the matter 
for the fraction of a second, hesitated, 
and tore the check impulsively into a 
thousand tiny scraps. 

“Very well,” she assented good- 
naturedly. “It shall be as you wish.” 

She didn’t dare look towards Fouldes 
who was coughing violently. Madame 
Claude sprang—literally sprang—from 
the edge of her seat and seized Her 
Ladyship’s hand in a frenzy of grati- 
tude. 

“Oh, thank your Ladyship,” she 
cried. “I look upon that as a.real favor. 
And now, I must be getting off. Good- 


” 


“Must you go?” said Lady Frederick 
regretfully. “Well good-by. Parradine, 
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take Madartie Claude to her motor.” — 


Fouldes presented his arm to the 
gown-maker with an elaborate bow and 
through the halls, and down the wide 
marble stairway, the little woman main- 
tained a steady flow of excited chatter. 
She was living through the most inter- 
esting moment in her life, for to be seen 
in the company of the notoriously wick- 
ed Mr. Fouldes, was an honor indeed. 
And in Monte Carlo, too! Anyone might 
see her! Her heart fluttered delightedly 
at the glorious prospect. 

Lady Frederick, meanwhile, was not 
so pleasantly placed. The door had no 
sooner closed upon Fouldes and his 
lady, than Montgomerie appeared upon 
the terrace and called to her. 

“May I come in?” he asked gayly. 

“Do. I’ve been wanting to see you.” 
She offered him a chair with a slight 
inclination of ber head, and seating her- 
self in the deep settee opposite him, 
clasped her hands with a little thought- 
ful frown. 

“If I might venture to believe you,” 
he said slowly, and then stopped, leaving 
the rest of it unsaid. 

She played with her rings and kept 
her dark eyes fixed on them as she went 
on softly. 

“Gerald means a great deal to me, 
Captain. I suppose most sisters feel a 
certain amount of affection for their 
younger brothers, but I think he is un- 
usually near to me. We’ve had to face 
a lot together, Jerry and I. Perhaps 
that’s the explanation, because we're 
not much alike. Anyway, he tells me 
that he owes you a great deal of money. 
I didn’t know that when I spoke to you 
last night. I want to thank you for 
your kindness in obliging him.” 

She looked up at that, very gravely, 
and met the curious light in his bright 
black eyes. : 

“It was nothing at all,” he said in- 
differently. 

“You must be very rich to call nine. 
hundred pounds nothing at all.” 

He nodded carelessly. “I am,” he 
said. 

“But it was good of you to give him 
plenty of time; at least you will admit 
that much.” 


“I gave him until to-morrow morn- . | 


ing,” answered Montgomerie. 
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Her Ladyship raised her steady eyés 
to his. “Of course, we both understand 
that if you choose to press for the 
thoney, he will have to send in his 

pers.” 

“He will have to do that or pay,” 
assented the other quickly. “But paying 
would be simpler, you know, and I 
really do not care to bring about a 
calamity. Have you thought over our 
little talk of last night? There are more 
ways than one—of paying, you know.” 

“T haven’t thought of it,” she an- 
swered very softly. 

Montgomerie stood up suddenly, and 
crossing the room, leaned against the 
mantel-shelf in the same spot that 
Fouldes had occupied a little time be- 
fore. As she noted his position, Her 
Ladyship was conscious of a little pang 
of disappointment that he should stand 
in just that place. Ps 

“My father, Lady Frederick, was a 
money lender,” he began abruptly. “He 
came to this country—a _ miserable, 
starved wretch—a Polish refugee with 
three shillings in his pocket, and in his 
heart only the memory of abuse and 
persecution, and a fierce desire to suc- 
ceed. Of the three shillings, he lent half 
a crown to a friend aboard the same 
ship, on condition that he should be paid 
back seven and six in three days.” 

“Wasn’t the interest rather high?” 
she ventured timidly. 

“Yes. That was one of his specialties. 
That is why, at his death, he was able 
to leave me the name and arms of the 
great family of Montgomerie, and some- 
thing over a million in money. If you 
could have seen, though, how he saved, 
and scraped and toiled for it.” 

She nodded slowly without interrupt- 
ing, and it seemed to her that something 
altered about him, so that he looked in- 
finitely more attractive someway ; but he 
was so engrossed in his tale that he 
didn’t notice whether she was listening 
or not. 

“He was able to gratify all of his am- 
bitions, save one. He wanted to be ac- 
cepted by the best people among whom 
he lived. He wanted to move in good 
society. His dying wish was that I 
achieve what he had failed to win, that 
I move in the circles he had known only 
across the counter. That,” he finished, 


the warmth dying out of his voice, “was 
one of the reasons I asked you last 
night to marry me.” 

“But you know some very nice peo- 
ple,” she objected. “Surely it isn’t neces- 
sary to marry to attain your desire. I 
saw you lunching the other day with 
the widow of a city knight.” 

“Many excellent persons will dine 
with me and accept my hospitality, but 
I am as far off as ever from getting 
into the houses. you have been used to 
all your life.” 

She looked up at him thoughtfully, 
and her eyes grew rather bright. 

“Forgive my frankness,” she said, 
“but don’t you think you are something 
of a snob?” 

“T have all the English virtues from 
my mother,” he answered. “She was 
English, you know.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “But I’m not 
quite sure people would swallow you 
even as my husband.” 

“Yes they would. They might make a 
wry face at first, but when I asked them 
down to the best shooting in England 
they’d decide that I’m not a half-bad 
sort. You must understand the proposi- 
tion thoroughly, though. I ask you to 
perform only such wifely duties as are 
required by society, and you will find 
me generous and mindful of all your 
wishes.” 

Her Ladyship looked up at him 
curiously. “I don’t know how much of 
this you mean seriously,” she said 
gravely, “but haven’t you chosen a rath- 
er bad time to speak, now that you could 
ruin my brother with a word?” 

“That is the reason that I have spoken 
now,” he answered steadily. “I should 
never have allowed Gerald to lose so 
much, except that I counted upon your 
gratitude.” 

She rose to her feet with a little cry 
and her dark eyes flashed fire at him. 

“You shall have every penny of it 
to-morrow,” she cried angrily. 

“T doubt it. Gerald can’t raise it, and 
you forget that you have sundry 
moneys of your own which are payable 
to-morrow.” 

Her dark eyes widened as she turned 
to look at him. 

“How do you know that?” she asked 
unevenly. 
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“You went to Dick Cohen, didn’t 
you? Well? You might have known that 
only one man in the world could have 
the least interest in taking them over. I 
told you when I take a thing in hand, 
I carry it through.” 

“You have my notes, too?” she asked 
in a low voice. 

“Ves,” 

The color deserted her face and the 
youth seemed to fade out of it. A line 
or two crept in about her dark eyes; 
she looked very, very, tired and worried 
and a little hopeless, too. 

“Don’t worry over it,” he said a bit 
more gently. “I’m a decent chap enough, 
and I think we could get on well to- 
gether. I should try to make you hap- 
py, Lady Frederick. I can give you what 
you want most—money—lots of money 
—and the liberty to throw it abeut as 
recklessly as you like.” 

“You can give me what I want mest,” 
she said in a whisper, “money—” 

He nodded in silence. 

“And if I refuse you, you’ll make me 
bankrupt, and ruin Gerald?” 

“Don’t let us consider such an un- 
pleasant alternative,” he smiled. 

She clenched her hands with a little 
dry sob, and threw back her head. 

“T can’t! J can’t!’ she whispered un- 
evenly. 

Montgomerie took up his hat and 
moved towards the terrace again. 

“T shall come for your answer to- 
morrow,” he said, “and you shall burn 
the papers yourself. Until then—” 

She did not turn as he nodded and 
strode through the open window. She 
felt a little cold and tired and very, 
very, lonely. She felt as if things were 
terribly unfair and unjust. She felt that 
Fate was forcing her back into the cell 
from which she had escaped such a 
little time before. : 


CHAPTER VII 
WAR, 


How long she stood there, she never 
knew; but it seemed years and years, 
for her whole past life tose up again 
to taunt her and mock her in the hour 
of her weakness. She re-lived it all again 
in those few bitter moments—the mad- 


cap girlhood when she had beeri taised 
with her brothers, sharing their tutors, 
joining in their sports, riding and shoot- 
ing and skylarking with them; then her 
little love-affair, hidden deep in her 
heart because he had seemed not to un- 
derstand; and then—her marriage to 
Berolles—and the ten years of impris- 
onment. She was standing there by the 
empty grate, her hands clenched, her 
head thrown back, her dark eyes afire, 
when a quick step upon the polished 
floor behind her, brought her back to 
her surroundings, and she struggled 
wildly” for her self-control. It was 
young Mereston. 

“Hello,” he called tentatively, stand- 
ing a little way off. At the gay warmth 
of his voice:a slight flush crept into her 
white face, and her eyes softened. 

“Hello,” she answered softly, turning 
to look at him. He smiled the quick ap- 
pealing smile that a child adopts to win 
fergiveness for some forbidden play. 

“T wondered what could have become 
of you,” he said, “so I came to find out. 
It’s—it must be quite a long time since 
I saw you. It seems a long time.” 

“It’s exactly two hours since I 
chased you away,” she smiled faintly. 

“Am I a dreadful bore?” he asked 
seriously, hanging upon her answer. 

“You are silly even to suggest it. You 
know you are not.” She brushed her 
dark hair back lightly and moved slowly 
past him towards the door. 

“Are you going?” he asked in quick 
disappointment. 

“Yes, I’ve a bit of a headache and I’m 
going to try to banish it by lying down. 
Do stay with your mother like a good 
boy. I hear her coming after you any- 
way.” 

She fled through the doorway precipi- 
tately, Mereston watching her with a 
slight frown; then, with a little impa- 
tient shake of his head, he started after 
her, but his mother appeared in the op- 
posite doorway before he had gone a 
yard, and she called to him to wait. 
Parradine was behind her. 

“Well?” he asked gently, turning 
round to her. 

“T—there was something I wanted to 
say to you, Charles. Where are you 
going?” 

“T didn’t ask Lady Frederick if I 
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could do anything for her. She has a 
headache, you know, and I’m so beastly 
thoughtless.” 

Lady Mereston glanced at Fouldes 
and snorted disgustedly. 

“I have never had reason to remon- 
strate with you on that score,” she said. 
“And there are plenty of servants about, 
anyway.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything of that 
sort. I fancy a drive in the motor would 


| do her good. You don’t mind?” He 


thrust his hands in his pockets and 
started again towards the door. _ 

“Yes,” answered Lady Mereston, “I 
do mind. I’ve been wanting a chance 
to talk to you, and I don’t seem able to 
get it, Charles, when Lady Frederick 
is well and about, so perhaps we’d bet- 
ter have it now. You see—” 

She hesitated an instant as he turned 
quickly to look at her, and then went 
on quite steadily, “I’m beginning to lose 
patience with you, I’m afraid. At first 
I supposed this ridiculous infatuation 
would end in a day or two, but you keep 
it up so.” 

“Steady, old girl, steady,” warned 
Fouldes at her elbow. 

“T don’t quite see—’ said Mereston 
gravely, shaking his head, his blue eyes 
growing serious. 

“Then I must make it clearer. Every- 
one hereabouts is saying you are in love 
with that woman. They are coupling 
your names suggestively.” 

“Would you mind speaking of her as 
Lady Frederick?” he asked still calmly, 
but paling slightly. 

Fouldes, frowned; Lady Mereston 
caught her breath and stared at her son, 
unable to realize that he was taking 
such a tone with her. 

“T should suggest that you both keep 
your tempers,” said Parradine gently. 
“You are more likely to come to an un- 
derstanding, if you do.” 

“T don’t believe there’s anything I 
want to discuss,” said Mereston. 

His mother seated herself comforta- 
bly in the nearest chair and began creas- 
ing and re-creasing a scrap of paper 
she carried in her hand. 

“Nothing to discuss,” she repeated. 
“Well, the rest of the people in this 
hotel are not so placed, I assure you. 
You are with Lady Frederick morning, 
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noon and night. You simply pester her 
with your absurd attentions.” 

Young Mereston stood silently re- 
garding her. . 

“Surely, your mother has a right to 
ask what will come of this?” she con- 
tinued, as the. pause seemed likely to 
become endless. 

“T don’t know what will come of it,” 
he answered gravely. 

Fouldes looked from one to the other 
with a slight smile. 

“The question that excites our curi- 
osity is this: Are you intending to 
ask Lady Frederick to marry you?” he 
asked. 

“I suppose you are not meaning to be 
impertinent,” suggested Mereston quiet- 
ly. 

“Charles!” cried his mother. The boy 
looked across at her and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“I'd ask her in a moment, if I thought 
she would accept,” he said. “But—it 
seems so useless—I’m afraid to try.” 

Lady Mereston gasped; Fouldes 
glanced at her warningly. 

“T don’t know what I should do if she 
sent me away from her. I’d rather go 
on this way, not knowing, because, at 
least I can see her, now, and be with 


her. I—don’t you see how it is, dear?” 


Something ineffably boyish and fine 
crept into his voice as he spoke, his 
eyes fixed wistfully upon his mother’s 
face. She looked back at him anxiously, 
her brow troubled. Fouldes laughed. 

“Pretty far gone, eh?” he cried light- 
ly. “The lover who is diffident is in a 
much worse way than the lover who 
protests.” 

Mereston still watched his mother and 
ignored Fouldes completely ; Lady Mer- 
eston leaned back in the great gilt 
chair and considered. Her eyes wan- 
dered from her son’s face to the bit of 
crumpled paper in her hand and at last, 
she spread it out thoughtfully upon her 
knee as she spoke. 

“Tt’s almost ludicrous,” she said un- 
evenly, “that Lady Frederick should 
have you both dangling at her skirts, 
even though your respective passions 
are separated by a number of years.” 

Fouldes scowled and walked towards 
the terrace windows; Lord Mereston 
nodded indifferently. 
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“Lady Frederick told me of the in- 
cident,” he said. 

“With the usual indiscretion of her 
sex,” growled Fouldes turning. 

“Tt seems that she was very unhappy 
and that you took advantage of her 
loneliness and made love to her—with 
questionable taste,” said young Meres- 
ton, with a glance at his uncle. Fouldes 
raised his eyebrows grimly. “And be- 
cause her life was almost unbearable, 
because you promised her the happiness 
she had never found, she promised to 
go away with you. You were to meet at 
Waterloo station.” 

“A very draughty place,” said Lady 
Mereston. 

Her son went on evenly without not- 
ing the interruption: 

“But just as the train was starting, 
her eye fell on the clock. It was half- 
after-eight, and she remembered that at 
that moment her little boy would be 
coming down to breakfast—and that he 
would ask for her. She seemed almost 
to see his little disappointed face, and 
before you could stop her, she jumped 
out of the carriage. But you were taken 
on to Weymouth alone.” 

“T should think you would feel a 
dreadful ass, Parradine,’” mused his 
sister, 

“Needn’t rub it in,” he grumbled back 
at her. She smiled gently and turned 
her wide blue eyes upon her son. 

“Does it strike you, Charles, that a 
woman who could be guilty of even the 
thought of an elopement—that the 
woman who can love so lightly—is not 
worthy of your affection?” 

He smiled back at her confidently. 
She looked slightly disturbed. 

“And—have you perhaps heard of her 
financial difficulties ?” 

“Ves,” he said. “I know about them, 
I think.” 

“But the Bellingham affair! It is not 
possible that she has told you of that?” 

“Ts there any reason why she should 
tell me anything that is past?” he want- 
ed to know. 

“Assuredly it is necessary for you to 
know tha’ the woman you think of mak- 
ing your wife escaped the divorce courts 
by the skin of her teeth.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t believe that, 
mother.” 
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“Remember you are speaking with 
your respected parent,” put in Fouldes. 

Lady Mereston winced slightly, but 
vse voice did not falter, nor her color 
ail, 

“I say nothing that I cannot prove, 
Charles,” she stated gently. “This mat- 
ter—” 

“Please don’t, mother,” he interrupt- 
ed. “You mustn’t say anything against 
her. I can’t listen to you, you see.” 

“You must. I shall not permit you to 
marry a creature so hopelessly im- 
moral.” 

“Mother!” he cried out at her. Then 
he strode across the room and seized the 
bell-rope. “If you insist upon saying 
those things, you. must say them to 
Lady Frederick, or to me in her pres- 
ence.” His face was set and white with 
anger. 

“Certainly,” she answered calmly. “I 
am quite willing to do that, Charles.” 

Fouldes leaned over her chair ner- 
vously as Mereston pulled the bell. 

“Hadn’t you better be careful, 
Maude,” he began, “Lady Frederick—” 

The entrance of the servant interrupt- 
ed him. Mereston addressed the man in 
a voice which sent him scurrying upon 
his errand. ; 

“Say to Lady Frederick Berolles that 
Lord Mereston is extremely sorry to 
trouble Her Ladyship but would be 
very much obliged if she would come to 
the drawing-room for two minutes.” 

“Yes, milord,” replied the servant, 
trembling. 

Mereston stood by the terrace win- 
dows, staring out unseeingly. Fouldes 
leaned over the back of his sister’s chair 
again. : 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked. 

Lady Mereston smiled up at him 
triumphantly, her face glowing, her blue 
eyes wide and bright. 

“This is what I have been wishing 
for, this interview,” she whispered, “I 
had heard there was a letter in existence 
in Lady Frederick’s handwriting giving 
the details of that Bellingham affair, 
and this morning, after moving heaven 
and earth for it, I got it.” She held the 
crumpled paper towards him dramatic- 
ally. 

“Don’t use it,” he cried instantly, pute 
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ting out his hand to cover it. “Take my 
advice in this, Maude..Don’t use that 
letter.” 

“T will.” 

“For your own sake, I advise you not 
to. I can’t give you the facts but—your 
whole future happiness depends upon 
it, Maude.” : 

“Nonsense. J have nothing to fear, 
Parradine.” She put away his hand and 
rose as Lady Frederick appeared in the 
doorway. Mereston went forward eager- 
ly to meet her. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” he said 
gently, “but the sending was unavoid- 
able. I would have spared you if I 
could have done so. You don’t mind?” 

She shook her head‘with a little smile, 
thinking him very nice and thoughtful 
for so young a lad. 

“T knew you wouldn’t have sent, in 
that fashion, without good cause,” she 
said. 

“The fact is, my mother has some- 
thing to say about you, and I think it 
right that you should be present.” 

She glanced from Lady Mereston to 
Fouldes and then back again to the boy 
waiting beside her. 

“That’s very nice of you, Charley; 
though I confess I prefer people to say 
horrid things behind my back, espe- 
_ cially if they are true.” 

“Tf I may be permitted a word,” put 
in Fouldes, “I think this is all rather 
nonsensical. We’ve most of us some- 
thing in our past histories that we don’t 
want raked up, and we’d all better let 
bygones be bygones.” 


“Thank you, Parradine,” said Lady. 


Frederick. “Now, Lady Mereston, if 
you please?” 

Lady Mereston cast down her eyes 
and her cheek flushed slightly. 

“Tt is—I wished my son to know— 
that—that Lady Frederick was the mis- 
tress of Roger Bellingham,” she said. 

The frown faded from Lady Freder- 
ick’s face, and she burst into a peal of 
laughter. Mereston was listening with 
clenched fists; Fouldes began to pace 
the floor restlessly. Lady - Mereston 
crossed slowly to Lady Frederick’s side 
and extended the letter. 

“You see, I have ample proof,” she 
said gravely. 

_ Her Ladyship accepted it with a slight 
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nod, opened it and glanced at the first 
page. 

“That is your handwriting, I believe,” 
suggested Lady Mereston. 

Lady Frederick turned to Mereston 
with a slow smile. 

“Would you like to read it?” she 
asked. “You know my handwriting well 
enough to answer your mother’s ques- 
tion.” 

Her smile did not fade as he began 
to read, though his face grew white 
and haggard and his eyes met hers, 
=e and horrified, as he came to the 
end. 

“Great God, what is it?’ he asked 
hoarsely. 

“Read it aloud,” she said, nodding to- 
wards Parradine. 

“T—can’t,” he whispered in torment. 

She took it from him with a long 
look into his eyes and opened it again. 

“It is addressed to my brother-in-law 
Peter Berolles,” she explained, “and the 
Kate to which it refers was his wife. 
‘Dear Peter: I’m sorry you’ve had a 
row with Kate over Roger Bellingham, 
because you are quite, quite wrong in 
what you thought. There is absolutely 
nothing between them. I don’t know 
where Kate was Tuesday night, but cer- 
tainly she was not within a hundred 
miles of Roger. This I know, because 


. | Oe ” 


“Don’t,” cried the boy interrupting, 
and a sob burst from him. Her Lady- 
ship glanced toward him, and her brown 
eyes were very wide and kind. 

“Tt is signed Elizabeth Berolles,” she 
ended, “and the postscript reads: “You 
may make what use of this letter you 
like.’ ” 

There was an instant of strained 
silence in the room, which Lady Meres- 
ton broke. 

“Can you want a more explicit con- 
fession of guilt, Charles?” she asked 
in a low voice. 

He crossed the space between him and 
Lady Frederick and faced her, his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets. 

“Wont you explain?” he begged. “I 
know there is some explanation.” 

“Yes, there is an explanation, Char- 
ley,” she said. “I don’t know how Lady 
Mereston got hold of this letter, but that 
doesn’t matter especially. The point is 














that Kate and Peter are both dead now, 
and there is nothing to prevent my tell- 
ing the truth. My sister-in-law was a 
meek and mild little person whom no 
one would suspect of kicking over the 
traces, but—well one day she came to 
me in floods of tears and informed me 
that she and Roger Bellingham had— 
been very foolish. Her husband had sus- 
pected something and had kicked up a 
row.” 

Mereston nodded eagerly, scarcely 
daring to breath; Lady Mereston was 
listening with a little questioning smile. 

“To shield herself, she implicated me. 
She told her husband that Roger was 
my lover and then threw herself upon 
my mercy. She was a poor, weak sort 
of creature who’d have gone to the 
dogs utterly if there’d been a scandal, 
while I—I was desperately unhappy, and 
I—didn’t care. She promised to turn 
over a new leaf and all that sort of 
thing if I’d give her another chance, and 
so, I thought I’d better try her. I wrote 
that letter taking all the blame on my- 
self, and Kate lived happily with her 
husband until she died. That’s all.” 

“Tt was just like you,” cried the boy 
warmly, seizing her hand in both of his. 
“Tt was splendid, I think.” 

Lady Mereston’s voice—with a note 
of quiet significance—broke in upon his 
enthusiasm. 

“But Lord and Lady Peter are dead,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” Frederick 
quietly. 

“And Roger Bellingham?” 

“He’s dead, too,” answered Her Lady- 
ship steadily. 

“Then, how can you prove your ac- 
count of this affair?” asked Lady Meres- 
ton curiously. Lady Frederick smiled, 
but Fouldes exhibited his uneasiness. 

“T can’t prove it,” she responded care- 
lessly. 

“There is no need to prove anything 
Lady Frederick says,” cried Mereston. 

Lady Mereston gasped and turned 
from him to her brother angrily. 

“For heaven’s sake say something,” 
she cried. 

“I’m afraid I agree with Charles,” he 
answered gravely. “You see, I’ve known 
Lady Frederick a long time and she has 
at least a thousand faults, but—if she 
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tells me a thing, I never hesitate to be- 
lieve it.” 

Lady Frederick smiled again and her 
eyes flashed from Parradine to young 
Mereston, 

“Will you ring, Charley, please,” she 
said. “It’s not of the smallest importance 
whether either of you believe me or 
not,” she added turning upon Lady Mer- 
eston. Then, as the servant appeared 
in the doorway, she called: 

“Tell my maid to come here at once 
with the dispatch-box on my dressing- 
table.” 

“Yes, miladi,” answered the man, 
bowing himself out. 

“What are you going to do?” cried 
Fouldes quickly, his eyes troubled. 

“That is no business of yours, Parra- 
dine,” she answered. 

He dropped his voice so that only she 
could hear, and into it came a soft 
pleading note that brought the color to 
her face. 

“Be a brick, Betsy, and don’t show 
her the letters,” he begged. 

“T’ve had enough of this,” she an- 
swered angrily. “I’m proposing to end 
it, once for all.” 

“Temper — temper!” he whispered 
mockingly. 

“Don’t say ‘temper’ to me Parradine,” 
she cried furiously. 

Before he could speak again, the foot- 
man entered carrying the box, and with 
a little sigh of satisfaction, Her Lady- 
ship opened it and drew out the little 
packet of letters. 

“Betsy! Betsy, for God’s sake, don’t!” 
he urged desperately. 

She turned as if she had not heard 
him. 

“Albert,” she cried, “go to the pro- 
prietor of the hotel and tell him I leave 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes, miladi,” replied Albert. 

“And Albert, have you a good mem- 
ory for faces?” 

“Yes, miladi.” 

“You will then look at Lord Meres- 
ton, and if his Lordship calls upon me 
in London, I am not at home.” 

“Lady Frederick?’ cried the boy 
aghast, his eyes wide. 

“Go,” she ordered the footman, and 
= vanished, closing the door behind 
im, 














“What have I done?” cried the boy 
miserably. “You’re not angry with me, 
are you?” 

She crossed to the fireplace and threw 
the bundle of letters into the empty 
grate. 

“Light them, Parradine,” she said in 
a low voice.” 

Fouldes struck a match and set fire 
to the top envelope, and because they 
were old and dried, they burst instantly 
into flame. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” 
asked Lady Mereston curiously. The 
boy was watching, his eyes afire, his 
face white and wretched, his jaw set. 

“T merely want to burn some old 
letters that would ruin the happiness of 
a very worthless woman,” cried Lady 
Frederick, “and I am afraid I might be 
tempted to use them.” 

“Very effective,” said Fouldes cyni- 
cally. 

She turned upon him, her face white 
with rage. 

“Hold your tongue, Parradine,” she 
cried. And then facing Charles, she went 
on steadily. “My dear boy, I came to 
Monte Carlo to be amused. Your mother 
has persecuted me incessantly. Your 
uncle is too well bred to talk to his 
lackeys as he talks to me. I’ve been 
annoyed and insulted until my blood 
boils at the thought of it, because ap- 
parently you want to marry ‘me. I’m 
tired of it—desperately tired. I’m not 
used to treatment of this sort, and my 
patience is quite exhausted. Therefore, 
since you are the cause of the whole 
thing, I must exert an obvious remedy. 
I am afraid I must have nothing more 
to do with you. If we meet by chance 
in the street, you need not trouble to 
look my way, because I shall cut you 
dead.” 

“Thank God for that,” said Lady 
Mereston softly. 

“Mother!” cried young Mereston an- 
grily. Then he turned back to Her Lady- 
ship and thrust his hands deep into his 
trousers-pockets. “I’m awfully sorry,” 
he said, “more sorry than I can say. I 
feel that you’ve a right to be angry, and 
I beg your pardon most humbly for 
being the innocent cause of all of it. You 
must know that I would not be responsi- 
ble, willingly, for an instant’s unhappi- 
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ness of yours. My mother has said and 
done things that I regret to say are quite 
unjustifiable, but you will pardon her, 
too, I think because she is fond of me, 
and means to act for my best good.” 

“Charles!” cried his mother angrily. 

“On her behalf and on mine, I apolo- 
gize with all my heart,” he ended. 

Her Ladyship’s big brown eyes sud- 
denly grew bright and her red lips 
curved in a smile. 

“Don’t take it too much to heart, 
Charley,” she said. “It really doesn’t 
much matter.” ’ 

“Doesn’t it?” he cried swiftly. “That’s 
where you are wrong, though. It does 
matter—to me. More than anything else 
possibly could. I can’t live without you, 
you see. My whole happiness is wrapped 
up in you. I love you with all my heart 
and soul—as I can never love anyone 
else.” 

There was a moment of tense silence 
in the room. Lady Mereston put her 
hand to her heart, and her face paled. 
Fouldes patted her hand gently, his 
face expressionless, but Lady Frederick 
turned to the boy with tender eyes and 
a smile. 

“Don’t think me a young fool, please. 
I couldn’t help loving you, and I’ve been 
wanting to say this to you since the first 
night I saw you. I know I must seem 
absurd to you, but—I love you. If you 
would marry me, I should try to make 
you happy.” 

“You’re much too modest, Charley,” 
she said gently. “I’m enormously flat- 
tered and grateful, but you must give 
me time to think it over.” 

“Time?” gasped Lady 
weakly. 

“But I can’t,” he objected smiling, “TI 
can’t wait, you know. I shall be in hell 
until you decide. You'll never meet any- | 
one who'll care for you as I do.” 

“T think you might wait a little,” she 
said. “Come to see me in the morning— 
at ten—and I'll give you an answer— 
then.” 

“If I must,” he sighed resignedly. 

Lady Frederick nodded, and without 
a glance towards the other two, turned 
and passed slowly from the room. 

Mereston fled out to his motor and 
started off madly, bareheaded, against 
the wind. 


Mereston 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE ANSWER. 


Precisely as the clock struck ten on 
the morning following, Lady Frederick 
Berolles’ footman entered Her Lady- 
ship’s little rose-colored boudoir and 
announced : 

“The Marquis of Mereston.” 

The room was empty, as his Lordship 
crossed the threshold, but as he stood 
staring about him rather curiously, Lady 
Frederick’s voice came floating in from 
the adjoining room. 

“Is that you, Charley, already?” she 
called. *“You’re punctual.” 

“Yes. I’ve been walking up and down 
outside until the clock struck,” he in- 
formed her with a grin, as he seated 
himself. ; 

“T’m not nearly ready, you know. I’ve 
only just had my bath.” 

“Must I go?” he asked resignedly. 

“No, of course not. You can talk to 
me while I finish.” 

Mereston looked about him blankly, 
at a loss how to begin. 

“How are you this morning?” he 
asked at last, brilliantly. 

Her Ladyship laughed deliciously. 
“Goodness, I don’t know. I haven’t 
looked in the glass yet. How are you?” 

“Worried.” 

“Fie, fie,” she cried merrily. “Are you 
looking nice?” 

He put a nervous hand up to his 
cravat and moved to the dressing-table 
between the high French windows. 

“What a strong light,” he cried. “You 
must be sure of your complexion.” 

“T am,” she laughed, and the next 
instant, the door flew open and she hur- 
ried in. Lord Mereston raised his eyes 
slowly and stared at her. She was in a 
dreadfully yellow kimona that showed 
the lines of her figure to the worst pos- 
sible advantage, and the tint of her skin 
a distressing shade. Her thick brown 
hair was straggling about her head in 
disarray, and her nose. was a little pink 
and very, very, shiny. She held out her 
hand to him cordially. 

“Well,” she cried, “what have you to 
say to me?” 

“I—hope you slept—well,” stammered 
the boy, staring unbelievingly. 

“Thank you. Did you?” she laughed, 
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moving to the dressing-table and seating 
herself. 

“T—forget,” he answered, without 
realizing what he was saying. 

“You might have lain awake and 
thought of me,” she chided. “What is it? 
You look as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

“N-nothing,” he answered. 

“You're not disappointed already, 
Charley ?”’ she asked fearfully, turning 
wide eyes upon him. 

“Oh, no!” he answered hastily, “only 
—you look so different with your hair 
not done.” 

“T forgot,” she cried laughing. “Ange- 
lique! Come and do my hair.” 

The trim little maid, clad in dainty 
black and white, came through the bed- 
room door at Her Ladyship’s call, and 
stood behind her mistress’ chair. Her 
black eyes sparkled with interest and 
capability, her slim white fingers buried 
themselves in the masses of dark hair, 
her lips pursed thoughtfully. Mereston 
gravely watched the thin damp mass 
grow glossy and thick under the brush, 
and the disappointment that had lain 
heavily upon his face a moment before, 
lessened somewhat. 

“You've perfectly stunning hair, do 
you know,” he said warmly, unwilling 
to admit even to himself that he was the 
least bit disillusioned. But a curious 
weight lay upon his heart—a weight 
that had not been there before she en- 
tered the room. He was only a boy, you 
see, in spite of his twenty-two years, 
and his standard of values was a strictly 
boyish standard. It wasn’t so much any- 
thing in Her Ladyship that had captured 
his fancy, although she was bewitching 
enough to charm whom she chose, for 
he was twenty-two, and twenty-two al- 
ways falls in love with short, straight 
noses, soft, fluffy hair, deep eyes that 
will smile or grow bright with tears 
even as his eyes do, and soft smooth 
skin with the glow of the peach upon 
it. Twenty-two is the Greek age, you 
see—the beauty-loving stage—and poor 
young Mereston looked with secret dis- 
may upon his goddess in disarray. He 
had never imagined her, even ta himself 
in the privacy of his own thoughts, in 
a kimona, with her hair undone. He had 
never seen her except perfectly gowned, 
perfectly coiffed, perfectly groomed in 
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every littlest particular, and he took it 
for granted that she was always that 
way. So this tired-looking woman with 
colorless skin, damp hair and dull eyes, 
clad in her loose yellow gown, was not 
the woman he worshiped, but someone 
else whom he did not know. Neverthe- 
less, he was cleanly bred, was Mereston, 
and he refused to let himself see that 
this was so, 

Her Ladyship, realizing what was 
passing in his mind, yet turned guileless 
eyes upon him, and smiled at his praise 
of her hair. 

“Do you like it, Charley, really?” she 
asked, turning to look at him, 

“The color is ripping,” he cried eag- 
erly. 
“It ought to be, It’s terribly expen- 
sive,” she sighed, smiling faintly into 
the hand-mirror and winking at Ange- 
lique. He never winced, but his voice 
had an undertone of horror in it as he 
asked quickly: 

“You don’t—dye it—do you?” 

“Oh, no!’ she cried clearly. “Only 
touch it up. My friends dye their hair, 
but I only touch mine up. Unfortunately, 
it costs just as much.” 

“But, you have such a Jot,” he vent- 
ured weakly. 

“Heaps, just heaps,” she answered 
candidly, “but I really need a great deal. 
You’ve no idea how much depends upon 
one’s hair, Show his Lordship these, 
Angelique.” 

The maid accepted the puffs and curls 
and switches that her mistress piled into 
her hands, and carried them across to 
Mereston, her black eyes twinkling, her 
pursed lips trying not to smile. He gin- 
gerly relieved her of a switch and held 
it up before him, his face flushing. 

“How silky it is,” he said. 

Angelique regained it hastily and 
turned away to cough. Her Ladyship 
turned with a smile of thanks. 

“Just the temple curls, Angelique,” 
she ordered, handing the two little 
glossy spirals to the maid. “Lord Mer- 
eston has often admired them. I daresay 
you never knew they cost a guinea 
apiece, did you, Charley?” 

“Tt never occurred to me that they 
were false,” answered young Mereston, 
mopping his heated brow. 

“T should think your mother would 


have told you,” remarked Her Ladyship, 
surveying her coiffure critically. “There, 
now, how do I look?” 

“Charming,” said His Lordship al- 
most too emphatically. 

“Good! You may now disappear, 
Angelique.” 

As the maid withdrew, she leaped to 
her feet and approached the boy gayly. 
He did not shrink as she advanced, for 
though she was a bit peaked and wan 
looking and almost unnaturally pale, 
Betsy was always rather good to look 
upon, but something of his great disil- 
lusionment crept into his blue eyes. 

“Tell me that I am the most*ravish- 
ing creature you ever saw in your life,” 
she prompted. ; 

“T’ve told you that so often,” he said. 

“You’re a nice boy, Charley,” she 
cried impulsively, putting her hand on 
his arm. “I—I could have hugged you 
for what you did, yesterday.” 

He flushed and smiled back at her 
weakly. 

“Why are you so cold?” she pouted 
shaking him. “You weren’t like this be- 
fore.” 

He thought that she had never been 
like this before, either, but he answered 
simply: “I don’t mean to be cold.” Poor 
boy, he was trying desperately to act 
as if nothing had occurred, as if his 
house of cards were still standing, as 
if his wonderful bubble had not burst. 

“Haven’t you anything nice to say to 
me?” she persisted. 

“T’ve said everything there is to say, 
a thousand times,” he grinned. 

“Tell me what you thought as you 
tossed all night on that sleepless pillow 
of yours?” She drew back and gazed 
at him, her eyes sparkling suddenly, ther 
dimples creeping out. 

“T thought how anxious I was to see 


you. 

She laughed, a swift, irrepressible 
peal of laughter, and then before he 
could wink, she was regarding him seri- 
ously again. 

“Do you realize,” she said, “that you 
haven’t shown the least desire to kiss 
me?” ; 

He blushed vividly. “I thought—I 
thought you might not like it.” 

“Tt will be too late in a minute,” she 
said, frowning. 
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“Why ?” 

“Because I’m going to make-up, you 
silly boy,” she returned to the dressing- 
table, and adjusting the glass, moved 


her row of little cream-pots nearer.. 


Mereston dropped into the wide chintz 


couch with a sigh and stared at her. - 


So that was the secret of her white face. 
That was the difference! Her Ladyship 
squinted at him through the glass, as 
she uncovered the nearest jar. 

“Oh, Betsy, Betsy, my dear, you’re 
not looking your best to-day,” she told 
herself aloud. “This wont do at all. 
You’re very nearly looking your age. 
Do I look forty?” she ended abruptly, 
turning upon him with wide, innocent 
eyes. 


“T never asked myself how old you . 


are,” he said. 

“Well, I’m not, you know,” she said 
with a fearful frown. “I’m not near it, 
and I wont ever be as long as there is 
a rouge-pot and a powder-puff in the 
world.” 

As she ended, she dipped the tips of 
her fingers daintily into the huge pot 
of cold-cream and deftly rubbed it over 
the entire surface of her face and throat. 
Then, from the second pot, she dipped 
again, and after the application, covered 
the whole with a thick layer of powder. 
She used a tremendous swansdown puff 
for this, and as she buried her nose in 
it, she turned again towards Mereston. 
He was watching the proceedings with 
wide, curious eyes. 

“Do I look a fright?” she laughed. 
“This is only the foundation, you know. 
I just love this powder; it doesn’t play 
tricks. Once in Paris, I tried a new 
sort, and when I got into artificial light, 
it turned a bright mauve. How would 
you like to go about with a mauve 
face?’ she demanded, grimly. 

“T should think not.” 

“Fortunately, though, I had on a 
green frock,” she smiled, “and mauve 
and green were the rage that year. Now 
for that soft, delicious bloom of youth.” 

She caught up the rabbit’s-foot, al- 
lowed the tip to just kiss the top of the 
rouge box, and applied it gently to each 
cheek in turn, working the color down- 
ward from about a half inch below the 
cheek-bone and then blending it in with 
the white under her eyes and close to 
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her ear, a mere touch upon the lobes 
of the ears and the chin, and she was 
through with that. 

“The great difficulty, you see,” she 
explained, “is to get both cheeks the 
same shade. You’re not bored, I hope.” 
She stopped suddenly to look at him. 
He shook his head violently, his eyes 
fixed upon her face. It was dreadful to 
see his goddess emerge, bit by bit, from 
the little row of crocks upon the dress- 
ing-table. He couldn’t trust himself to’ 
speak just then. 

“Then watch carefully,’ she went on 
lightly, “and you'll see how I get the 
Cupid’s-bow—which is my mouth. I 
like a nice healthy color on the lips, 
don’t you?” 

He nodded, not daring to breathe 
until the lips were done, and the tiny 
red pencil in its. golden case was back 
again in its box; then he gulped. 

“Isn’t it awfully uncomfortable to 
have all that stuff on?” he asked. 

“It’s woman’s lot to suffer in this 
world,” she answered gravely. “I con- 
fess I should like to be able to use my 
kerchief freely, though. Smile, Charley. 
I don’t think you’re a very ardent lover, 
you know.” 

“I’m sorry. What ought I to do?” he 
asked humbly. 

“Make impassioned speeches—” 

“I’m afraid they’d be so hackneyed,” 
He wasn’t quite certain whether she was 
jesting or not. 

“That doesn’t matter, my boy. All 
men talk like The Family Herald on 
such an occasion. Now for the delicate 
arch of my_eyebrows, I don’t know 
what I should do without this. I’ve no 
eyebrows at all, really, you know.” 

She drew the lines with swift, compe- 
tent fingers, and turned upon him 
seriously. 

“Have you ever noticed that dark 
shadow under my eyes that gives such 
intensity to my expression?” she asked. 

“Often,” he cried eagerly, with a 
little sigh of relief, certain that he had 
grasped reality at last. 

“Well, here it-is,” replied My Lady, 
holding out the little blue-black stick, in 
the rosy palm of her hand. “My boy, 
here you have at will roguishness and 
languor, tenderness and indifference, 
sprightliness, passion, malice. Now, 
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don’t breathe until I do this. This is 
the critical moment of the day. Ah-h-h-h. 
Now a puff of powder on nose and 
chin—and the whole world’s kind!” 

She leaped to her feet and pushing in 
_ the gold chair, leaned across the back of 

it and smiled at her dainty, bewitching 
face in the little oval mirror. Against 
the background of her soft, dark hair, 
her eager face stood out alluringly, a 
face that had brought the ache of hun- 
ger into many men’s hearts. Her dark 
eyes flashed wistfully; her dark lashes 
swept her cheek. 

“T feel eighteen,” she sighed content- 
edly. “I think I shall have a happy day. 
Wait a minute, Charley.” 

Before he could stir, she had fled 
‘through the bedroom door, and he 
heard her humming softly to herself in 
the room beyond. For an instant the 
humming stopped, as she called in to 
him that he might smoke if. he liked, 
but as it went on again, young Meres- 
ton rose and began to pace back and 
forth through the wide sunny room, 
restlessly. He scarcely knew how he felt 
himself. He couldn’t analyze his own 
emotions. He’d been terribly shocked 
—of that he was sure—and the some- 
thing in his heart that he had mistaken 
for love had died at the sight of his 
goddess in disarray. It couldn’t have 
been love, then, of course. Love was 
something very much more enduring 
than that, he knew. And it wasn’t pas- 
sion. That was equally clear, for it 
wasn’t a thing to send hot blood to his 
~ head and leave him weak and trem- 
bling when she came near him. It must 
be something else, something that he 
had never heard of, and couldn’t under- 
stand. But she must never know that 
he had been mistaken, he decided. She 
must go on thinking that he loved her 
as he had said. Then, if there was any 
suffering to come of it, he would be the 
one to suffer. 

The thing that had befallen him ma- 
tured him somehow, for he felt very 
much older than he had before he came 
into that rose-colored room. He won- 
dered idly if it had been the shock of his 
discovery, or the responsibilitv of keep- 
ng her in ignorance of it; and he lighted 
a cigaret, his heart curiously lighter as 
he understood what he must do. 
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When she came in again she was in 
a pale pink-lavender negligée, all float- 
ing chiffon and soft white lace, and sitk- 
en gauze, and glittering gold embroid- 
ery. Her white throat was bare, and her 
arms were bare, too, to the dimpled el- 
bows, and her slender fingers were ring- 
less. He rose with a little fluttering sigh 
at the change in her. 

“Well?” she smiled, with her head 
a bit on one side. 

“When I came here,” he said, “I’d a 
thousand things to say to you; I lay 
planning them all night when I couldn’t 
sleep, but you’ve driven them out of my 
head. Wont you give me the answer 
now, please?” 

“Answer? To what?” she asked curi- 
ously. She sank down upon the rose- 
colored couch and raised her dark eyes 
to him. 

“You—you’ve not forgotten that I 
asked you to marry me?” he cried, 
standing out before her. 

“Oh, but you asked me under very 
curious circumstances, Charley. I won- 
der if you can repeat the offer in cold 
blood ?” 

“Of course!” he cried emphatically. 

“Do you want to repeat it, Charley ?” 
she persisted. 

“Of course,’ he repeated doggedly, 
thrusting his hands deep into his coat 
pockets. “What a cad you must think 
me.” 

Her eyes softened wonderfully, and 
the smile that crept over her face was 
a little bit tremulous. He was so young 
and fine and chivalrous as he stood 
there confronting her. 

“Charley,” she said in a very low 
voice, “you’re a nice boy and I’ve been 
a beast to treat you so abominably, but 
I wanted you to see for yourself what 
my answer must be. Do you think I 
would have let you into the horrible 
mysteries of my toilet if I’d the faintest 
notion of marrying you?” 

“You’re—not—going to marry me?” 
he said, staring at her. 

“No, I’m not going to marry you, 
Charley,” she answered steadily. “Come, 
sit down here beside me and we'll talk 
it all over sensibly.” 

Yielding half-instinctively to the per- 
suasive note in her voice, he let her 
draw him down among the rose-colored 
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cushions, and listened quietly to what 
she had to“Say. 

“I like you very much, Chariey,” she 
said, “but, you are twenty-two, and 
_Heaven only knows my age. The church 
where I was baptized was burnt down 
the year I was born.” 

He looked at her wistfully, as if he 
wanted to ask her not to treat him like 
a child. He didn’t want to be cajoled 
into agreeing with her. He wanted to 
be convinced, one way or the other. Her 
refusal had confused him, thrown him 
off his guard. He hadn’t looked for it, 
naturally—being twenty-two. 

“Twenty-two,” she went on gently, 
“isn’t very old, you know, Charley, and 
people of twenty-two sometimes change 
their minds. Besides, you’ve an awful 
start of me. When you are thirty-two, 
think how old J shall be! Just now, I 
can make a fair showing by taking in- 
finite pains, but—sometime—the wrin- 
kles and the gray hairs are bound to 
show. And I should hate to let them, so 
long as you were young. Then, too, 
you'd detest having a wife who must 
always sit with her back to the light, 
and whom you could never kiss.” 

“Never kiss?” he asked curiously. 

“For fear of disarranging her com- 
plexion.” 

He regarded her with a little anxious 
frown, and she shook her head at him 
appealingly. 

“Don’t scowl, Charley. I was wicked 
to let you fall in love with me, but I 
was desperately flattered, and rather 
touched. I’m not such a fool as to think 
that a boy can love any less than a 
man, but this isn’t love that you feel, 
Charley.” 

He waived the point with a shrug of 
his shoulders but the frown did not 
fade. 

“But I want to help you,” he said. 
“You’re in such a jolly mess, and if 
you’d marry me, the whole thing could 
be set right.” 

“You mustn’t worry about me,” she 
said firmly. “You mustn’t even think 
about me any more. I always get out of 
my scrapes, dear, and so I shall be all 
right. And now you understand, don’t 
you; and you’re not going to be un- 
happy ?” 

‘T’ll try not to,” he said, very low, 
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“That’s right; and some day you'll 
meet a girl who will reward you, Char- 
ley, but she’ll be someone your own age 
—remember that.” 

He rose in silence and held out his 
hand to her, and Her Ladyship took it 
in both of hers. 

“Good-by,” she said. “I should like 
to imprint a chaste kiss on your fore- 
head, but I’m afraid it would leave a 
mark.” 

He smiled without answering her, 
and taking up his hat, went slowly to- 
wards the door. 


CHAPTER IX 
MAN PROPOSES 


Left alone, Her Ladyship was rest- 
less. Montgomerie had announced his 
intention of calling at 10:30 for his 
answer, and as the time drew nearer 
and nearer, Lady Frederick’s uneasiness ~ 
became almost panic. She was unable 
to entertain the thought of a second 
compulsory marriage, nor could she 
calmly watch Gerald disgraced. She 
paced the floor of her little boudoir rest- 
lessly, hoping against hope for some- 
thing to turn up. 

But the next to make an appearance 
was not the Captain. For when a knock 
finally fell upon the door, it was Ger- 
ald’s voice, high and excited, that 
drifted in to her. 

“May we come in?” he cried, pound- 
ing terrifically upon the panels. 

Her Ladyship hastily crossed the 
room and threw it wide. 

“Please do,” she invited eagerly. 
“What is it?’ For into the room at 
breakneck speed, dashed Gerald and 
Rose, dragging the Admiral, who was 
puffing and panting unhappily. The 
girl’s hat had fallen back and was held 
only by the streamers, and Gerald’s cap 
was clutched in his hand. A more ex- 
cited trio it would have been impossible 
to find in all Monte Carlo, not excluding 
the neighborhood of the Casino. 

“Good morning,” said Her Ladyshtp 
gravely, with a glance at the three. 

“It’s all right,” burst out Gerald 
wildly. “He’s been a jolly ripper, and 
I’ve told him everything, and he’s come 
down like a brick,” 



































































































































































































































“Yes, I saw that he was worried,” 
put in Rose, “and I wormed it out of 
him, and we went to daddy together and 
he—” 

“I made a clean breast of it and con- 
fessed about Montgomerie. Thought 
he’d make a fearful row, but—”’ 

“He was a perfect dear,” finished 
Rose, hugging the Admiral’s arm af- 
fectionately. 

“Oh,” said Her Ladyship nodding, 
“it’s perfectly clear, of course.” 

“Silence !’’ roared the Admiral, strug- 
gling to free himself, and mopping his 
heated face with a large white handker- 
chief. “Did you ever see such a pair in 
your life, Lady Frederick!” 

Gerald and Rose smiled at each other 
contentedly, and moved, as if by some 
prearranged plan, across to the window 
seat in the rear of the room. There they 
stood very close together talking in 
whispers, the girl’s bright hair blowing 
across her cheek, and out like a halo 
about her, the boy’s arm around her 
slender waist. 

“When you get your breath,” sug- 
gested Her Ladyship, “perhaps you will 
explain the situation, Admiral.” 

“Well,” he began smiling, and strok- 
ing his white beard, “they told me that 
Montgomerie had an I. O. U. of Ger- 
ald’s and was using it to blackmail you. 
I never liked the man. I don’t like his 
face or his clothes or the confounded 
smile he has, and when they said ‘his 
terms were that you should marry him, 


“Damn his impudence!” suggested 
Her Ladyship smiling. 

The Admiral glanced from her to the 
pair at the window and opened his gray 
eyes to their fullest extent. 

“How did you know that?” he asked 
in astonishment. 

“It’s what I should have said myself 
if I were a man,” she explained archly. 

“Oh,” said the old fellow nodding, 
and then, he paused and his round face 
grew very red, and he seemed at a loss 
how to continue. 

“So you gave him the check to liqui- 
date his debt,” Her Ladyship an- 
nounced for him, “and I’m sure you'll 
never regret that you gave Gerald a 


, Sir. 
The old fellow bowed, and placing his 
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hands beneath his coat-tails in a char- 
acteristic gesture of meditation, he 
paced slowly back and forth twice and 
then turned to his daughter firmly. 

“Rose,” he said gruffly, “you and 
Gerald wait for me down-stairs. I’ve 
something to talk over with Lady Fred- 
erick.” 

Rose smiled her willingness to go, 
and hand in hand, like youngsters, the 
pair of them ran through the doorway 
and down the long hall to the terrace, 
where there were benches under the 
trees, and flowers and music and sun- 
shine. The Admiral, closing the door 
behind them, returned to Her Lady- 
ship’s side. 

“What I want to say is this,” he be- 
gan abruptly. “I like Gerald, Lady 
Frederick, but I think he wants guid- 
ing.” 

“I’m sure he respects you very much,” 
she replied lightly, “and that he will be 
glad to follow your advice always.” 

“But that is precisely my point. It 
is a woman’s hand he needs, you see, not 
mine—or any man’s. So, if you and I 
were to join forces, we might be able to 
keep him out of mischief.” 

“Certainly, I shall come and stay 
whenever you ask me,” she smiled. 

“But that would be only a temporary 
check. I was thinking of a more perma- 
nent arrangement. In short, why don’t 
you marry me?” 

Her Ladyship raised her dark eyes 
swiftly, amusement and sympathy min- 
gling in them. 

“I don’t think an attractive woman 
like you ought to live alone,” he went 
on persuasively, “and—well, you don’t 
think me too old to be eligible for part- 
nership, do you? I’m not young enough 
to rant, you know, but I should be very 
happy if you could consider the ar- 
rangement.” 

She put her hand on his arm and pat- 
ted it gently as she answered him. 

“T don’t think you too old, not a bit 
of it,’ she said, “and I admire you 
enough to wish that I might consider 
it, but—you mustn’t be cross with me— 
T can’t. I’m very much flattered, though, 
to think that a man like you should find 
anything in me to love—and—” 

“Never mind,” he said slowly, “I 
thought it would be a way out of your 























difficulties, that is all, and—I—well—” 

As he broke off gruffly, there came a 
knock at the door, and almost before 
they could draw apart, Fouldes had it 
open and was there upon the threshold. 

“May I come in?” he asked, and as 
she nodded with a smile, he placed his 
hat upon a chair, and added, “Captain 
Montgomerie was asking your footman 
if he might see you.” 

“T’d forgotten him,” she gasped. 

“Let me see him for you,” begged the 
Admiral, throwing back his head like 
a fighting-cock. “I feel as if I could 
deal with the man just now, Madame.” 

She shook her head, and crossing the 
room, rang the bell. ‘ 

“No, I don’t think I’m afraid of him 
any more,” she said. “He can’t harm 
Gerald, and as far as I am concerned, 
it doesn’t matter.” 

As the servant appeared in the door- 
way, she ordered that the Captain 
should be shown up, and then seated her- 
self in the depths of the couch, her arm 
encircling a soft rose-colored cushion. 
So, as they waited, there was absolute 
silence in the little room; then footsteps 
could be heard in the corridor, and the 
footman announced : 

“Captain Montgomerie.” 

He came in with a slight smile, but 
upon the threshold, realizing that he 
was not to have a private interview, he 
hesitated. 

“Come in,” said Her Ladyship cor- 
dially. “We're quite a party, you see.” 

“Thank you. I hope you don’t mind 
my coming so early?” he replied, less 
confidently, with a quick keen glance at 
the men, who stood regarding him in 
silence. 

“Not at all. Your appointment was for 
half-past-ten,” said Her Ladyship. 
There was. an awkward pause. Mont- 
gomerie himself was at length com- 
pelled to break it. 

“T hope you have good news for me, 
Lady Frederick,” he said with a smile. 
“May I sit down?” 

“T don’t think so,” she said slowly. 
“Our friends here, Captain, know the 
circumstances that have brought you, so 
I can speak freely before them. I 
thought surely the receipt of my 
brother’s letter would have saved you 
the necessity of coming.” 
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“Your brother’s letter?” he repeated, 
frowning curiously. 

“Yes. It went to you this morning en- 
closing a check—for the sum he lost to 
you.” 

“T’ve not received it,” he answered, 
insinuatingly. 

“It will be waiting for you at your 
hotel, no doubt. I think there is nothing 
for which I need detain you any longer.” 

Montgomerie winced, and his black 
eyes suddenly flashed out at her. 

“No?” he said. “But I don’t believe 
I am quite finished yet. You have prob- 
ably forgotten, in the rush of other— 
more important—matters, that two in- 
significant bills of yours fall due to- 
day. Allow me to present them.” 

He held them out to her with an 
elaborate bow and a sneer that made 
both the Admiral and Fouldes quiver 
with rage, but Her Ladyship waved 
them away with a smile. 

“I’m tremendously sorry, but I can’t 
pay them—at present,” she said indif- 
ferently. 

“T regret that I cannot wait,” he an- 
swered. 

“But it is impossible. I haven’t the 
money,” she insisted shrugging her 
shoulders. 

“Then I will get an order against you. 
But it is not very pleasant to be an un- 
discharged bankrupt, Lady Frederick.” 

Her Ladyship’s steady brown eyes 
looked into his burning black ones. 

“Very much pleasanter than marry- 
ing Captain Montgomerie,” she said. 

He started back, his face crimson, his 
hands clenching, but the calm voice of 
Fouldes broke in before he could speak 
again, 

“I believe the amount is three thou- 
sand five hundred pounds, is it not?” 
he asked gravely. 

Montgomerie nodded, struggling for 
self-control. And in silence, Fouldes 
passed to the desk, seated himself, and 
made out a check for the sum. The Ad- 
miral thrust his hands beneath his coat- 
tails and turned his back upon the Cap- 
tain; Her Ladyship, with a little tremu- 
lous smile, leaned back among the soft, 
silken cushions and clasped her hands 
about her knee. As he blotted the check, 
Fouldes rose, and returned to Mont- 
gomerie’s side. 
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“Be so good as to exchange this for 
Her Ladyship’s bills,” he said. 

Montgomerie accepted the check, 
with a low bow, and slipped it into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Thank you,” Fouldes continued 
evenly, “and now, there is the door, and 
here is a window. Which do you 
choose ?” 

Montgomerie’s face whitened, and 
without a glance at Her Ladyship, he 
took up his hat and gloves and left the 
room. Lady Frederick did not speak as 
the door closed behind him, but the Ad- 
miral strode across the room and 
grasped Fouldes’ hand. 

“Thank you, sir,” he cried grimly. 
“T have not enjoyed five minutes more 
in my whole life.” Then he looked from 
Fouldes to Her Ladyship, and a curious 
look crept over his round face. “And 
now I’m off for my constitutional,” he 
ended. “We shall meet at lunch, no 
doubt.” Then he was gone, and they 
two were alone together. Parradine fold- 
ed his arms and looked down at her, 
waiting quietly for her to speak first. 
So at last, she raised her eyes to his, 
and he saw that there were tears there, 
though her lips smiled. 

“You’re a—a brick, Parradine,” she 
said in a low whisper. “I don’t know 
when I shall be able to pay you.” 

“T am not entirely devoid of common- 
sense,” he answered calmly. “Do I see 
before me my prospective niece?” 

“No,” she answered, looking up at 
him. 

“You've refused him?” cried Fouldes 
in astonishment. 

“T have.” 

“Then, will you be good enough to 
tell me why under heaven you have been 
leading us all such a devil of a dance?” 

“Because you interfered,” she cried 
fiercely. “Surely, you weren’t really so 
foolish as to imagine that I would marry 
a boy who set me upon a pedestal and 
vowed he was unworthy to kiss the hem 
of my garment. Think of having to live 
up to the ideal Charles has of me! My 
hair would turn white in a week. And 
notwithstanding all my efforts, I should 
see the illusions tumbling about his ears 
one by one until he realized that I am 
no ethereal goddess, but a very human 


woman—with a temper—and many 
faults.” 

“But Charles ?” 

“I took care of him,” she smiled 
slightly. “I made him come here when 
I wasn’t made up, and he watched me 
rouge my cheeks.” 

Fouldes regarded her steadily, until 
the hot blood surged up under her skin, 
and she dropped her eyes; then some- 
thing flashed up in his eyes, and his 
voice grew soft and a little wondering. 

“And the young ass thought there 
was nothing more in you but a carefully 
prepared complexion ?” he cried. “Betsy, 
Betsy! Don’t you get fearfully tired 
racketing around?” 

He had come so close that he could 
catch the fragrance of her hair, and 
back came the memory of those other 
days, pell-mell out of his treasure-trove. 

“Tired of it,” she whispered slowly, 
“T get sick to death of it, Parradine, I’ve 
half a mind to retire from the world and 
bury myself in a hermitage.” 

“So have I, and I’ve leased a little 
house in Norfolk Street, Park Lane. 
And I propose to live there very quietly 
—just on a few dried herbs and things, 
cooked by a good French chef. What 
do you say to joining me?” 

“That sounds very much like a pro- 
posal of marriage,” she said, and she 
tried to meet his eyes with the old smile, 
but her lips quivered. “I’ve had three 
already to-day.” ; 

“Then don’t you think you’ve said 
‘No’ often enough ?” 

She bit her lip and made a last des- 
perate effort to hide from him. 

“Come to-morrow at ten,” she said 
smiling. 

“Do you think that could stop me, 
dear?” he cried bending close to her. 
“Betsy—Betsy—Betsy. Do you think I 
don’t know that behind all this artifice, 
there’s a real woman, genuine to the 
bottom of her soul?” 

“You like me still—after all these 
years?” she whispered, unbelieving. 

Without a word, he held out his arms 
to her, and with tears hanging upon her 
dark lashes, her lips quivering, her 
breast stirring, she went to him and hid 
her face upon his shoulder. He touched 


his lips tenderly to her glossy hair, 
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At the Gate to Glory 





By H. O. LEWIS 








Some day, when you’re in New York or Chicago and time hangs 
heavy, find a friend who knows the ropes and visit a vaudeville 
“booking office,” the Gate to Glory of which Mr. Lewis so feelingly 
writes. The experience will be interesting, not to say educational. 








HEN Griselda Murtine, the daisy 
western soubrette and favorite 
cut-up of honkatonk shows, took 

it into her fuzzy blonde head to find a 
place at the very tip top of the “vod- 
veel” bills as far away from the moun- 
tain towns as her ticket would carry 
her, she did not dream all that she 
came to know full well before fame be- 
came friendly with her. 

Griselda had an opinion of herself, 
and it wasn’t much different from the 
opinion most playerfolk have of them- 
selves, that they are It, have long been 
It, and long will remain It. This was 
pardonable in Griselda, the miners’ pet, 
for she had sung in every camp from 
Coeur d’Alene to Rawhide, and didn’t 
try to argue away the years that it 
must have taken her to do it. It was 
enough for her to do it. 

She never had taken it into her head 
to be anything else than the miners’ pet 
until that Franklyne & Phantine Comedy 
company, famous in its way, rode the 
stage into the last camp that ever was 
to hold Griselda Murtine. Those actor- 
men and ladies from the Effete East had 


_an air that caught Griselda’s liking the 


minute she saw them unload, and not 
all the applause the boys who gathered 
in the Lone Dog Music Hall that night 
could keep Griselda from wishin’ to 
Goodness she was over in the town hall 
with that bunch of real actors. 

The coming of the troupers was 
poison to the blonde, soubrette’s peace 
of mind, and before the visiting artists, 


“the unparalleled assemblage of Broad- 
way and Randolph street favorites,” had 
run through their repertoire for the 
edification of the camp, Griselda was 
out of the desert and mountain country 
and headed for the East, which she 
knew by the old reliable Ripper to be a 
place where “vodveel” had some stand- 
ing and the artists (masculine) and 
arteests (feminine) had some standing. 

For the first time in the life that had 
been long enough to take her from 
Coeur d’Alene to Rawhide she was mak- 
ing ready to swoop down upon a theat- 
rical booking office. She was coming to 
knock at the Gate to Glory. No more 
honkatonks for Griselda. Only real the- 
atres, with real scenery, footlights, elec- 
tric indices at the side of the stage, and ~ 
a salary worth a soubrette’s attention 
would suit her now. 


Griselda Arrives 


AND thus came Miss Griselda Mur- 
tine up to the Gate to Glory. Poor Gris; 
had she but known. The mining camps 
and smelter towns never saw her again, 
for she was human and a woman, and 
once she sniffed the air of a real play-. 
house she never quit it. She would have 
starved or sold her fuzzy blonde orna- 
ment to a wig maker before she would 
have “closed.” 

Griselda found, on her first invasion 
of a booking-office, what every other 


newcomer finds, that everybody on earth 


is trying to break into vaudeville, She 








was sure that everybedy in the werld 
and a lot besides had come to bid for 
the very same place in the theatre that 
she now determined to get. The com- 
mon run of ghosts who haunt the of- 
fces look very much alike, providing 
they are grouped in classes, or species, 
or by weight, race, sex, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. The soubrettes are 
all unmistakably soubrettes, the acro- 
bats are all acrobats, and the dancers all 
dancers. 

Think not for a moment, child of 
mine, that there are no casts in “vod- 
veel.” There is. It is as cliquey as a 
club or a rich church. But Griselda was 
the one wonder of the world, the dif- 
ferent soubrette, and as the one wonder 
her knock at the Gate to Glory brought 
her a bid to enter. What has become of 
her makes no difference, except to her. 
Her arrival is noted only for the one 
purpose—which you may or may not 
have guessed—to show that there is no 
place in the world from which a variety 
performer may not come. 

Nativity, color, language, former re- 
ligious, matrimonial, agricultural, or 
manicural servitude neither hinders the 
ambition nor smothers the hope of the 
galoot or gawk who takes into his or 
her head to devote life to the entertain- 
ment of the masses. A booking-office, 
in whatever large city it may be discov- 
ered, lures all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, and all is grist that 
comes to this mill. 

You can make a vaudeville performer 
eut of something that is useful for noth- 
ing else, and if you don’t believe it go 
once and overlook the operation. Back- 
lot acrobats, dog trainers, parlor bores, 
immigrant musicians, chop-sooy cooks, 
negro waiters, real actors, and men and 
woinen of education and refinement 
come all in one motley mob up to the 
Gate to Glory. And these are the people 
who enter in, and either entertain or 
bore you when you go to the continuous 
performance shows. 


The Booking Office 


A BOOKING-OFFICE may contain 
a dozen or more people who represent a 
dozen or more circuits, or chains of 
theatres. Some of these circuits are 
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made up ef important houses where 
well-known and popular entertainers 
are demanded for the better places on the 
bills ; others are made up of the cheaper 
theatres where talent of a lower order 
is exploited. One booking-agent may 
represent a burlesque circuit, another a 
group of moving picture theatres, and 
still another a chain of summer parks. 

The theatres of high and low degree, 
the cheap music-halls, the summer 
parks, numbering thousands in the ag- 
gregate, offer an outlet for the pent-up 
enthusiasm, talent and conceit of many 
thousands of performers of every kind. 
The average bill in the better class 
vaudeville houses requires the services 
of about forty people. The cheaper 
houses use from ten to twenty people; 
the summer parks any number from half 
a dozen to fifty. The forty players in 
the better class variety theatres will be 
divided about equally in four or five 
classes. The features known as “girl 
acts,” employing a few principals and 
six or eight choristers, usually bring the 
largest single company to the variety 
stages, although there are a host of acro- 
batic teams containing six or more per- 
formers. The song and dance teams, 
the almost real actors who appear in the 
playlets, and the people who give the 
musical acts, quickly add to the number. 
The ventriloquists, the magicians, the 
monologists, the spectacular dancers, 
and ofttimes the musicians go it alone; 
but inasmuch as each bill contains sev- 
eral of these entertainers, they count 
importantly when it comes to making 
out the salary sheet. 


The Waiters 


PERHAPS there are some devotees 
of the varieties who would contend that 
not all these are entertainers. With 
criticisms of that kind, angel child, we 
have nothing to do. The players may 
not be entertaining when they don their 
make-up and step before the audience, 
but they are the scream of the age when 
they reach the booking-office. They are 
all more or less Griselda Murtines. 

The ante-room leading to the sacred 
and more or less secret precincts of the 
booking-office is packed during several 
hours of each day. Here comes the ex- 


























burlesquer, to learn why she was can- 
celed at the Lyric moving picture show. 
Behind her walks little Tottie Silkhose, 
nursing a desire to put on her chorus- 
girl act, She’s better than Rose Stahl 
ever was, she readily confesses, and if 
the booking-agent wont believe it, she 
will hand him a lovely line of slang to 
prove it. Behind Tottie comes the man- 
ager of the Hashi-hash Japanese acro- 
bats, in from the park at Keokuk, where 
they were a knock-out, to be sure, and 
now want to do the big circuit. The line 
is unending, for all the people in the 
world, except you, little one, are trying 
to break into vaudeville. 

The artists and arteests are patient 
souls. Web-footed Mike, the Missouri 
megaphone singer, stands for an hour 
waiting his turn, although Flossie Flip, 
the Iowa ingenue, may get peevish and 
want to know why she has to wait un- 
til all the comic morgues and clogging 
hikes “has their turn.” Flossie is the 
prosperous, and therefore independent, 
kind, and her straight forty weeks, and 
never a supper show, have caused both 
her art and her opinion of herself to 
flourish like a bay tree. Flossie—she’s 
only a type, you know, fond heart—has 
been to the Marcel manufacturer and the 
manicure parlor and she looks almost 
as important as Mrs. Leslie Carter. She 
never sees the down-at-the-mouth young 


thing that hangs back in the corner with © 


the Hard Luck twins. The seven weeks 
they had on the aerdome circuit didn’t 
make them rich. They come begging. 


The Cross Examination 


“CAN you do a rattling act in “leven 
minutes ?” the agent asks the Hard Luck 
twins when they reach him. 

“We kin do anything,” pipes up the 
down-at-the-mouth young thing, speak- 
ing for the trio. 

“T suppose you can,’ 
“Whatchu been doin’ ?’”’ 

“The best aerdomes, Peory, Gales- 
burg, Evansville, and Terry Hut.” 

“Your act, your act?” 

“Open singin’, then some slap-stick, 
then a song, then Bill’s double-back 
somersault, then Daisy’s song, with all 
three daricin’, then off.” 

“T can get you four dollars for 


’ 


says the agent. 
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Saturday night at a movii’ picture 
joint,” says the agent. 

“We never done nothin’ but high 
class, and it’s two hundred a week and 
fares over five, and are you on?” says 
one of the twins. 

“You say you’ve been playin’ tents?” 
asks the agent. 

“Yes,” 

“Then you'll play anything. Four dol- 
lars for the outfit of you Saturday 
night, and if you make good, I’ll send 
you to Aurora fer a week at fifty. Do 
you take the picture-show ?” 

“We’re on, and I don’t suppose you 
could let us have about half of it right 
now, could you?” 

They do not get the half of it, and 
they go away and make room for the 
reader who wants to exhibit her genius 
before a larger world than she had been 
able to discover in the club-houses. 

“Ever on?” asks polite agent, who 
doesn’t despise beauty, even in a woman. 

“Oh, lots of times,” says beautiful 
reader, with smile. 

“What’s your act, please?” says 
agent, straining his politeness the last 
notch. 

“Well, I thought I might get a high 
class playlet, emotional you know, and 
one that would give me a chance to do 
my very best.” 

“Or her worst,” says the song and 
dance guy behind her to his partner. 
“Do you pipe the department-store 
dame, Bill?” 

Bill does, and so does every one else, 
for she’s in the path that leads to the 
agent, and agent shows no tendency to 
clear the way. And when she does go 
she goes with an invitation to come 
again as soon as she can rig up her aet. 
By that time polite agent will khow 
whether to smile again or tell her she’ 
will not do. 


The Language Used 


IN A booking-office the strange in- 
truder hears more near grammar and 
more new kinds of conversation than 
anybody but a hasheesh fiend ever 
dreamed about. Every caste has an 
argot of its own. Those who come down 
to vaudeville from the legitimate stage 
area wiser lot than those whe céme up 
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to it from the fly-by-nights, the beer 
halls, and the one-horse circuses. The 
headliners, as a rule, as well as nearly 
all the players who hold on near the top 
of the bills, are a very respectable-look- 
ing class of people. All vaudevil- 
lians are respectable enough, when it 
comes to morality, but when it comes 
to conversation there are classes of va- 
riety performers who put more color 
into their speech than any magazine 
writer ever put into his copy. 
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They lead a gypsy life, most of these 
people, and they are gypsy spirits. No 
one ever has said they are not as honest 
as any other players. No one ever has 
said they are less charitable. They are 
not often touched by scandal, which is 
a thing that can’t be said of the other 
stage, the stage that is not vaudevilles’. 

Poor chaps, poor gals! They come and 
keep coming to knock at the Gate that 
opens to Glory. Often when it opens 
they find anything but glory inside. 


The Woes of a Chorus-Girl 


By ALICE FRANCIS 








What she must be, how she must look, and what she must be able 
to do if she would bound upon the stage in the first row when the 
comedian gives the cue “merry villagers.” 
is not all a matter of lobsters and love, as a great many believe. 


The chorus-girl’s life 








INT it awful, Mabel?” said the 
girl with the picture hat, as she 
stepped out on Broadway from 

the hall that led to the manager’s office. 

“What’s awful?” asked Mabel, im- 
mediately becoming interested, even to 
the extent of chewing a little more de- 
liberately on her gum by way of cen- 
tering her mind on the troubles of her 


_ friend, for chorus-girls take up each 
_ others burdens as easily as if they all 


belonged to the union. 

“Why, it’s almost impossible to get 
into the chorus these days,” said the 
other girl. “The way these managers 
act is something frightful! I’ve just been 
up to see Mr. Kroner and what do you 
think? He said I lost out by ten per 
cent!” 

“What does he mean by that?” 

“Why, they’ve got the chorus-girl 
tight down to mathematical precision, 
that’s all, and she’s got to measure up to 
the exact fiugres, or she wont do. For 


_ instance, when I went in there, the man- 


ager looked me all over, deliberately, 


and then took up a pencil and wrote 
down ‘50.’ And then he looked at me 
again and put down ‘20.’ And that’s the 
way he kept on till he got quite a string 
of figures. Finally he added them all up 
and then he shook his head and said, 
‘No, you wont do. You’re ten per cent 
below par.’ 

“*How did I come by that?’ said I, 
for I hadn’t the faintest idea what he 
meant. 

“Well,” said he, ‘here’s how you 
measure up. I’ll read you my list: 

“Good figure, worth 50 per cent. 
Pretty face, 20 per cent. Bearing 15 per 
cent. Eyes, 5 per cent. That’s all. But 
you see it isn’t enough. Your hands and 
arms should have been worth 10 per 
cent and that would have brought it up 
to the hundred mark. But, my dear 
young lady, your hands and arms are 
too thin; you ought to take a few hours 
off at night and rub in a little flesh 
food.’ ” 

“Wasn't that horrid of him?” ob- 
served Mabel, looking real indignant. 




















“Wasn't it! And the idea of his say- 
ing that my eyes were only worth five 
per cent. Huh! Everybody speaks about 
my eyes, and you know, Mabel, they 
make up a good deal better than they 
look. He ought to have known that, too, 
if he’s any kind of a manager!” 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” 

“T did. But it didn’t do any good. He 
says that it’s getting harder and harder 
to get into the chorus nowadays. That 
the public are getting so critical that 
they don’t want to look at anything but 
Venuses.” 

“What did you say to that?” 

“T told him that the original Venus 
couldn’t get in to his chorus if she came 
down to earth; that she’d miss it by ten 
per cent because she didn’t have any 
arms at all.” 


The Public’s Demand 


AND so it goes. The woes of the 
chorus-girl are many even before she 
gets a job. But it isn’t the fault of the 
managers, as some of the rejected ones 
are prone to think, it is only the result 
of their efforts to give the playgoing 
public their money’s worth. There is 
no doubt that the average chorus is now 
made up of more attractive girls than 
was the case a few years ago, and the 
reason for it is that the public continued 
to growl until the improvement was 
made. 

If a “bevy of pretty girls” is adver- 
tised, the public has a right to expect to 
see a chorus made up of youth, and 
physical attractiveness, instead of a hu- 
man multiplication of bones, wrinkles, 
and prematurely worn-out women. The 
province of a chorus-girl is not to act. 
Her only reason for being is that she is 
good to look upon. And if she has not 
this qualification, she has no more right 
to be in the chorus than a three-legged 
horse has to enter a race and expect to 
make a record for speed. 

It is pathetic, sometimes, to see a 
woman who has grown old in the 
chorus. But it is not the fault of the 
playgoing public, and the woman who 
has outgrown her usefulness in the 
chorus should not be allowed to appear 
in it. It isn’t a life job; never was in- 
tended to be. But the strange part of it 
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is that this idea never seems to have 
entered the heads of some of the appli- 
cants, who, were they to subject them- 
selves to the simplest kind of cross- 
examination, would know that they 
were never intended to act, and that 
after a few years in the chorus, there 
would be no place left for them on the 
stage. 

As long as youth lasts, there isn’t any 
reason why they shouldn’t be earning a 
living that way as well as any other. 
But there comes a time, a few years 
later, when youth has fled. They are 
no longer qualified for the chorus, and 
yet they insist upon -remaining there. 
But a woman who has been a number of 
years in the chorus, ought to graduate 
into a position that requires some his- 
trionic ability. And if she finds, possibly 
to her surprise, that she will never be 
able to act, she ought to get out of the 
theatrical profession, and earn a living 
at something else. 


A Particular Business 


IT IS the knowledge of these facts 
that makes the managers so particular 
in the choosing of their choruses. For 
that reason, selecting the girls has been 
focused to a system, with science as an 
aide-de-camp. Some of the managers, 
for instance, have almost a Bertillion 
method of keeping track of the girls. 
They have a card index which contains 
the photograph, statistics, and measure- 
ments of every chorus-girl and applicant 
for the chorus who comes in for their 
consideration. 

Oscar Hammerstein, the operatic wiz- 
ard, weighs time on jewelers’ scales 
with gold dollars for weights. He there- 
fore doesn’t propose to lose any more of 
the valuable commodity than is absolute- 
ly necessary, and so, when the young 
song-bird, ambitious to perch on his 
stage, applies to him for permission, he 
looks her over to see if she is sufficiently 
attractive to satisfy the, eye, and then 
sends her over to a throat specialist. 
This cold-blooded dignitary—he has to 
be cold-blooded ; there is no sentiment *n — 
science—tells the voung lady to open her 
mouth, occasionally appropriating the 
dentist’s prerogative, “wider, wider,” 
and then he looks carefully up and 
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down and all around her vocal cords. 
While still in this position of labial 


.“‘yawpiness” the young woman is com-— 


” 


manded to sing out “ah-a-a-a-a-” with 
all her might. 

All of this time the throat specialist 
is watching the operation from a physi- 
ological point of view, and making 
notes of weak cords, enlarged tonsils, 
adnoids, and other interior decorations 
of whatever nature having any bearing 
whatsoever on the possibility of produc- 
ing a desirable tone of voice. 


Hammerstein Figures 


THE tabulated result is sent back 
to Herr Hammerstein, and if it is at 
all favorable, the young woman is 
given a chance in the chorus. It is dif- 
ficult to state the percentage of success- 
ful applicants, as, of course, it varies 
on different days. However, on one day 
of which note was kept, there were 
twenty-one who received favorable 
mention, out of one hundred who ap- 
plied. 

Mr. Hammerstein thinks this an ex- 
cellent method of selecting his chorus, 
not only because it is a time-saver for 
him, but that it gives the girl herself 
a better chance. He says: 

“When she comes before me for the 
first time, the girl may be so frightened 
that she cannot sing, even though she 
may have a good voice; but if she has 
the organs and dimensions of a singer, 
I will stake her anyway.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the death-warrant to her 
operatic ambitions has already been 
given Miss Stella Hammerstein by Dr. 
Charles Miller, the examining expert 
for Mr. Hammerstein. 

“Dr. Miller says that my voice would 
soon give way under the strain of grand 
opera,” said Miss Hammerstein, when 
asked about the truth of it, “and that 
it is simply a waste of time for me to 
persist. I have been on the stage—that 
is off and on—for six years, trying to 
master the technique of acting. I have 


steadily kept my voice in training, and 
hoped next season to make my début 
in grand opera in my father’s company 
at the Manhattan Opera House, and 
this news that I will not be able to 
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realize my ambition is too cruel for 
anything !” 

It is said, however, that father Ham- 
merstein is not so disappointed, be- 
cause he says he would rather see his 
daughter married, and become a good 
old-fashioned “hausfrau” than to see 
her turn into a waroling Lucia or 
Briinhilde of the finest form and 
feather. 


Getting Into Line 


IT ISN’T the easiest thing in the 
world to get into the chorus, you see, 
and after the girl does succeed in 
making her entrance, her woes are only 
begun. 

“There are such a lot of things we 
have to be careful about,” said one of 
the number, as she rubbed and rubbed 
away on a small spot that had got on 
the ruffle of her abbreviated skirt. She 
used a small rag and a bit of gasoline 
for the purpose, for next to a raise in 
salary, nothing is so dear to the heart 
of the chorus-girl, as a bottle of gaso- 
line. “You know,” she continued, “if 
I didn’t get this spot off of here in a 
hurry, I’d be fined for it.” 

“Fined—real money ?” 

“Yes, indeed. The manager is awful- 
ly strict. He comes around every so 
often—sometimes when we don’t know 
he’s coming, either, and he inspects all 
our stage-clothes, just the way they do 
in a boarding-school. And if there are 
any spots on them, he takes just so 
much out of our salary.” 

“See there?” 

And she held up the skirt to show 
where the spot wasn’t—any more. 

“Umhuh,” said the reporter. 

“Well, that spot was grease-paint. 
It got on there when one of the chorus- 
men was carrying me off the stage as 
he has to do at the end of the second 
act. But if I hadn’t got it off in a 
hurry, the manager would have fined © 
me a dollar! Whew! That’s an awful 
lot of money to come off the end of 
eighteen per!” 

“How about the dust that ac- 
cumulates on your clothes during the 
season?” was asked. “Do you have to 
pay. for having that taken out?” 

“Not usually,” said the girl. “But we 




















do if the manager thinks we’re careless 
and let it accumulate too fast. That is, 
he gives each of the girls two sheets, 
you know—they all have our names on 
—and we are supposed to hang these 
over our eae cites so as to keep 
them clean. But if, during his inspec- 
tion, he finds the sheets on the floor 
or any place else than over the 
clothes, why he fines us for negligence. 
How much do the taxes amount to? 
Oh, anywhere from one to five dollars.” 

“There are other fines, aren’t there?” 
asked the seeker after theatrical truth. 

“Are there?’ repeated the chorus- 
girl. ‘“Well, I should say there were. 
A chorus-girl can hardly turn around 
without being fined. Why, if she didn’t 
walk a chalk line nearly all the time, 
she wouldn’t have enough of her salary 
left at the end of the week to buy an 
ice cream soda, to say nothing of look- 
ing over a bargain-counter with any 
satisfaction ! 


The Other Fines 


“IT COSTS us a dollar just to be 
late at a rehearsal, and if we don’t ap- 
pear at the rehearsal at all, it costs any- 
where from one to three dollars, de- 
pending on the excuse. Of course 
managers aren’t all heartless, and some- 
times they let you off, or listen to 
reason—which is the same thing, oc- 
casionally, though not always. It’s 
pretty hard to take money from a girl 
who is only getting eighteen dollars a 
week. It’s like stealing candy from a 
child, and some managers don’t like to 
do so, of course. And if you have a 
really good excuse, they'll let you off. 
3ut if a girl is guilty of deliberately 
overstepping any of the rules behind 
the scenes, it’s just like losing just so 
much out of her pocketbook.” 

“How about being absent from an 
entire performance?” 

“That takes her whole salary for the 
day—just one-sixth of it if they are 
playing six days, and one-seventh if 
they are playing seven days. That’s all.” 
“All of the fines?” 

“@h, ne!” hastily cerrected tle girl. 
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“There’s one that’s worse than that.” 

“And it is—” 

“Sassing the manager! Ha ha!” 

“That is not profitable, then?” 

“Profitable? I should say not! It’s 
the most expensive fun a chorus-girl 
can have!” 

The woes of the chorus-girl do not 
stop with the fines, either. For after a 
girl once gets into a show, it isn’t al- 
ways easy to get out of it. The derelic- 
tion of some of the most irresponsible 
ones has made it necessary for the 
managers to form a protective agree- 
ment among themselves. Thus, if a girl 
jumps a show in Seattle, just because 
she wants to take a little vacation that 
isn’t in the contract, the manager sends 
a description of her, a la Bertillion 
again, to all of the other prominent 
managers, so that she cannot slide in 
to San Francisco or Buffalo, for that 
matter, and get another engagement 
whenever the fancy strikes her. For in 
an attempt at anything of that sort, she 
is sooner or later detected—usually. 
sooner—and sent back where she be- 
longs. 

A stage manager with many years 
of experience was asked to enumerate 
the requirements for a model chorus- 
girl, and this is what he said: 

“She must be tractable, have a sweet 
disposition, always be on time at re- 
hearsal, and have a contempt for John- 
nies; she must be able to learn a new 
dance quickly and keep practising it 
without having to be constantly re- 
minded of it; she must never miss a 
train, nor object to the hotels nor the 
meals during the one night stands; she 
must never get into quarrels with the 
other members of the company, and 
must return all mash-notes unopened. 
She must be careful of her clothes, and 
above all things, be respectful to the 
manager. What would you think of a 
girl like that?” 

The man to whom he was talking, 
thought a moment. 

“Tf that’s the case,” he replied, de- 
liberately, “I should think in event of 
needing an ‘angel,’ it might be possible 
te find one in the chorus.” 
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down and all around her vocal cords. 
While still in this position of labial 


.“‘yawpiness” the young woman is com-_ 


manded to sing out “ah-a-a-a-a-” with 
all her might. 

All of this time the throat specialist 
is watching the operation from a physi- 
ological point of view, and making 
notes of weak cords, enlarged tonsils, 
adnoids, and other interior decorations 
of whatever nature having any bearing 
whatsoever on the possibility of produc- 
ing a desirable tone of voice. 


Hammerstein Figures 


THE tabulated result is sent back 
to Herr Hammerstein, and if it is at 
all favorable, the young woman is 
given a chance in the chorus. It is dif- 
ficult to state the percentage of success- 
ful applicants, as, of course, it varies 
on different days. However, on one day 
of which note was kept, there were 
twenty-one who received favorable 
mention, out of one hundred who ap- 
plied. 

Mr. Hammerstein thinks this an ex- 
cellent method of selecting his chorus, 
not only because it is a time-saver for 
him, but that it gives the girl herself 
a better chance. He says: 

“When she comes before me for the 
first time, the girl may be so frightened 
that she cannot sing, even though she 
may have a good voice; but if she has 
the organs and dimensions of a singer, 
I will stake her anyway.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the death-warrant to her 
operatic ambitions has already been 
given Miss Stella Hammerstein by Dr. 
Charles Miller, the examining expert 
for Mr. Hammerstein. 

*Dr. Miller says that my voice would 
soon give way under the strain of grand 
opera,’ said Miss Hammerstein, when 
asked about the truth of it, ‘and that 
it is simply a waste of time for me to 
persist. I have been on the stage—that 
is off and on—for six years, trying to 
master the technique of acting. I have 
steadily kept my voice in training, and 
hoped next season to make my début 
in grand opera in my father’s company 
at the Manhattan Opera House, and 
this news that I will not be able to 
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realize my ambition is too cruel for 
anything !” 

It is said, however, that father Ham- 
merstein is not so disappointed, be- 
cause he says he would rather see his 
daughter married, and become a good 
old-fashioned “hausfrau” than to see 
her turn into a waroling Lucia or 
Briinhilde of the finest form and 
feather. 


Getting Into Line 


IT ISN’T the easiest thing in the 
world to get into the chorus, you see, 
and after the girl does succeed in 
making her entrance, her woes are only 
begun. 

“There are such a lot of things we 
have to be careful about,” said one of 
the number, as she rubbed and rubbed 
away on a small spot that had got on 
the ruffle of her abbreviated skirt. She 
used a small rag and a bit of gasoline 
for the purpose, for next to a raise in 
salary, nothing is so dear to the heart 
of the chorus-girl, as a bottle of gaso- 
line. “You know,” she continued, “if 
I didn’t get this spot off of here in a 
hurry, I’d be fined for it.” 

“Fined—real money ?” 

“Yes, indeed. The manager is awful- 
ly strict. He comes around every so 
often—sometimes when we don’t know 
he’s coming, either, and he inspects all 
our stage-clothes, just the way they do 
in a boarding-school. And if there are 
any spots on them, he takes just so 
much out of our salary.” 

“See there?” 

And she held up the skirt to show 
where the spot wasn’t—any more. 

“Umhuh,” said the reporter. 

“Well, that spot was grease-paint. 
It got on there when one of the chorus- 
men was carrying me off the stage as 
he has to do at the end of the second 
act. But if I hadn’t got it off in a 
hurry, the manager would have fined ~ 
me a dollar! Whew! That’s an awful 
lot of money to come off the end of 
eighteen per!” 

“How about the dust that ac- 
cumulates on your clothes during the 
season?” was asked. “Do you have to 
pay: for having that taken out?” 

“Not usually,” said the girl. “But we 

















do if the manager thinks we’re careless 
and let it accumulate too fast. That is, 
he gives each of the girls two sheets, 
you know—they all have our names on 
—and we are supposed to hang these 
over our stage-clothes so as to keep 
them clean. But if, during his inspec- 
tion, he finds the sheets on the floor 
or any place else than over the 
clothes, why he fines us for negligence. 
How much do the taxes amount to? 
Oh, anywhere from one to five dollars.” 

“There are other fines, aren’t there?” 
asked the seeker after theatrical truth, 

“Are there?” repeated the chorus- 
girl. “Well, I should say there were. 
A chorus-girl can hardly turn around 
without being fined. Why, if she didn’t 
‘ walk a chalk line nearly all the time, 
she wouldn’t have enough of her salary 
left at the end of the week to buy an 
ice cream soda, to say nothing of look- 
ing over a bargain-counter with any 
satisfaction ! 


The Other Fines 


“IT COSTS us a dollar just to be 
late at a rehearsal, and if we don’t ap- 
pear at the rehearsal at all, it costs any- 
where from one to three dollars, de- 
pending on the excuse. Of course 
managers aren’t all heartless, and some- 
times they let you off, or listen to 
reason—which is the same thing, oc- 
casionally, though not always. It’s 
pretty hard to take money from a girl 
who is only getting eighteen dollars a 
week. It’s like stealing candy from a 
child, and some managers don’t like to 
do so, of course. And if you have a 
really good excuse, they'll let you off. 
3ut if a girl is guilty of deliberately 
overstepping any of the rules behind 
the scenes, it’s just like losing just so 
much out of her pocketbook.” 

“How about being absent from an 
entire performance ?” 

“That takes her whole salary for the 
day—just one-sixth of it if they are 
playing six days, and one-seventh if 
they are playing seven days. That’s all.” 

“All of the fines ?” 

“@h, ne!” hastily cerrected tle girl. 
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“There’s one that’s worse than that.” 

“And it is—” 

“Sassing the manager! Ha ha!” 

“That is not profitable, then?” 

“Profitable? I should say not! It’s 
the most expensive fun a chorus-girl 
can have!” 

The woes of the chorus-girl do not 
stop with the fines, either. For after a 
girl once gets into a show, it isn’t al- 
ways easy to get out of it. The derelic- 
tion of some of the most irresponsible 
ones has made it necessary for the 
managers to forma protective agree- 
ment among themselves. Thus, if a girl 
jumps a show in Seattle, just because 
she wants to take a little vacation that 
isn’t in the contract, the manager sends 
a description of her, a la Bertillion 
again, to all of the other prominent 
managers, so that she cannot slide in 
to San Francisco or Buffalo, for that 
matter, and get another engagement 
whenever the fancy strikes her. For in 
an attempt at anything of that sort, she 
is sooner or later detected—usually- 
sooner—and sent back where she be- 
longs. 

A stage manager with many years 
of experience was asked to enumerate 
the requirements for a model chorus- 
girl, and this is what he said: 

“She must be tractable, have a sweet 
disposition, always be on time at re- 
hearsal, and have a contempt. for John- 
nies; she must be able to learn a new 
dance quickly and keep practising it 
without having to be constantly re- 
minded of it; she must never miss a 
train, nor object to the hotels nor the 
meals during the one night stands; she 
must never get into quarrels with the 
other members of the company, and 
must return all mash-notes unopened. 
She must be careful of her clothes, and 
above all things, be respectful to the 
manager. What would you think of a 
girl like that?” 

The man to whom he was talking, 
thought a moment. 

“Tf that’s the case,” he replied, de- 
liberately, “I should think in event of 
needing an ‘angel,’ it might be possible 
te find one in the chorus.” 














On With the Dance 


By ADELINE GENEE 


EARLY a dozen years ago, when I danced ai the Royal opera in 

an important German city that I shall not name tor obvious reasons, 

I had the honor to appear temporarily in the place of the premiére 

of the ballet, who had skipped away to Vienna or elsewhere for a visit. 

This premiére was a buxom and healthy looking artist, inclining more 
to the appearance of a contented hausfrau than to the picture of a fairy 
of the ballet. That was my second really important engagement and the 
honor that was paid me in permitting me to take the place of the pre- 
miére lifted me to the seventh heaven of delight. And so pleased was I, 
and so set on succeeding that I made some impression upon the German 
opera-goers. After I had been there a few days I found out how well I 
had succeeded, for the intendant asked me to accept an engagement for 
a period of five years. I knew how much respect the Germans had for 
their artists and how loath the intendant would be to dismiss his leader 
of the ballet, so I told him I did not care to stay where I would have to 
play second fiddle, so to speak. This caused him to confide to me that his 
leading dancer had just celebrated her forty-first birthday, and he ven- 
tured to predict that were I to engage myself to him it could not possibly 
be more than one or two seasons until advancing age would remove the 
then ranking dancer, upon which unfortunate event another would be 
needed. 

I was a very young girl, and although I had had some success in Berlin 
as the Rose in Eilenbourg’s beautiful ballet of flowers, “The Rose of 
Schiras,” I took it that the intendant’s offer was the greatest honor that 
could be paid me. In fact, I was almost dazzled by it. But my good uncle, ~ 
who had taught me all I knew—and about all I know, by the way—would 
not permit me to accept the proffered engagement. Undoubtedly he had 
seen forty-one-year-old dancers in the ballet. 

I know now how wise he was. The premiere who was to have been 


(| retired by the ruthless march of the years still holds her place, or did the 





last time I heard from Germany. If you will add the dozen years that 
have passed since I was her substitute to the forty-one she already had 
you will discover she is no longer a child. 









































I sometimes shudder when I think what would have happened to me 
if I should have gone in to await her retirement. She is living proof that 
good dancers last long. I know from the duration of her service that 
she must be a good dancer, although I never have been to see her dance. 

This story of my narrow escape is my answer to the thousand ques- 
tions I have been asked as to when I should retire, Yes, I am asked. that 
and I am only twenty-seven. One wishes to know how long I shall dance; 
another if this is my last year on the stage; a third if I have not grown 
tired of my art. Why, bless you, look at the good frau at the head of the 
German ballet. Shall I let her point to me and say that the dancers now- 
adays do not last? I hope to dance until I die, and I do not expect to die 
young, although I believe it is said that the good do, as a rule. There 
are many untruths in our beliefs about such things. 


#2¢ 


The really good dancers begin early and stay late, and if I am to prove 
IT am a good dancer and hold fast to my reputation I must keep on. They 
forget you when you go. Success is too splendid a thing to be thrown 
away so carelessly. 

I always have had a saving sense of humor, or something that I have 
thought was a sense of humor, and I give it credit for my ability to resist 
becoming angry when I receive the indirect suggestion that the end of 
my career is near. That is what is meant, I suppose, by all the questions as 
to when I shall retire. I sometimes imagine myself as a wrinkled old 
lady heading a ballet of witches in an operatic version of “Macbeth,” or 
something of the kind. One’s art keeps her young if it owns her. And with 
my sense of humor I can imagine myself a very comical old dancer of any 
uncertain age. 

There is no real age limit on the dance. We hear now of the wonderful 
success of little eleven-year-old Elsie Craven in London, but I set against 
her the dear old mamma of the German ballet. The real dancer does not 
wear out, nor tire of her art, any more than is the case with the real 
actress or real singer. I have seen in this country and abroad many dear 
old actresses, who seemed to take as great delight in their acting as the 
youngest members of the company did in theirs. And I am quite sure that 
these grand dames are more nearly unanimous in holding their art in high 
respect. 


#2 


Several of the greatest dancers the world has known have held the 
favor of the public for many, many years, The Danish Lucille Grahn was 
an international idol before the middle of the last century, but her career 
extended to so late a time that she is still well remembered by the people 
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who go to the theatre in my country to-day. The dancers who have lived 
honestly and have held their art above their pleasures, and have kept folly 
out by keeping ambition in, have not found a few years a burden. 

The public insists upon experience, because only the experienced can 
be expert. Occasionally we may come upon a child dancer whose natural 
grace and poetic temperament combine to make her a marvel, but the 
really great dancer is a woman who has had years of training, and years 
of study, and years of actual service on the stage. A girl may have re- 
markable aptitude for dancing, but genuine dancing is as much the result 
of training as genuine piano playing. There may be exhibitions of graceful 
movement, so beautiful that they will transport the public out of its senses, 
but the dancing that is art must be mastered. It is not a gift of the gods. 

Because dancing must be mastered, as any other art, the dancer should 
never think of retiring so long as she is in the ascendant, and I doubt 
if I should regard the very pinnacle of fame as the proper place from 
which to take a survey of the field to find a place of rest. One never be- 
comes so expert that she cannot advance, and there is a blessed provision 
called Hope which I am sure will keep me at work for more years than 
I care to place upon my head at this time. 

The dancer’s career should last at least as long as the singer’s. She 
has earned that much, if she has been properly trained. In this country, 
I believe, the training is not so rigorous as it is in my land, nor as it is 
in other countries of Europe where many dancers are required for the 
ballets. In this country outside the New York opera-houses, the ballet is 
practically unknown. Instead of groups of well-trained coryphees led by 
a famous, or at least a capable premiére, you have your collections of 
show-girls and pigmy dancers who are mainly employed in parading or in 
eccentric acrobatics. To them the beauty and poetry of the art of dancing 
means nothing. The little girls have been trained hard and long, to be 
sure, else they could not endure the strain of their performances. But 
their training is for the development of endurance rather than grace. 


¢¢#¢ 


I judge that the first qualifications for admission to an American 
musical comedy are comeliness of face and perfection of figure. It is 
so in London, and your shows are no different. But on the continent 
the dancer gets her due. Nearly every city has an opera, and every 
opera has its ballet, and every ballet its premiere danseuse. When it is 
announced there that you may see a dance, a dance you will see, and not 
mere acrobatics. That will not be true of this country until you have insti- 
tutions for the teaching of dancing, where the pupils are taken when 
young and are kept everlasting at it until they are proficient. When you 
have such schools you will be able to give the world its Taglionis and its 
Lucille Grahns. 
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In Copenhagen, a city that has given the world many dancers that 
have become famous, the usual period of training is seven years. It 
is a little more or a little less sometimes, the difference depending 
upon the pupil. The little girls are taken into the school when they 
are about eight years old. At an earlier age they would not be old 
enough to understand what should be taught them, and if they begin 
much later their chance of becoming fine dancers is lessened. 

Even the early training is vigorous, although it is confined largely 
to instruction in the fundamental principles of the art. But that is 
not all, for along with the dancing lessons come music lessons, and 
singing lessons, and a dozen other things an artist should study. The 
pupils are taught as much what is not dancing as what is. There is a 
difference, you should know, although many I have seen do not seem 
to realize it. There is as much of a system in the teaching of dancing 
as in the teaching of music or in the development of the voice. The 
pupil must learn all the correct positions and steps, and be made to 
discard all that do not belong in the dance. I always am able to tell 
quickly whether a dancer has passed through this strict but necessary 
instruction. She is one who has not wasted her strength in idle and 
meaningless movements and thus been robbed of her ease and grace. 


#2 


The first training of the pupil is designed to give her both strength 
and suppleness, and these exercises very quickly determine whether it 
ever will be possible to make a dancer of a child, For instance, if a 
child hasn’t a high instep she never will become a great dancer. A 
high instep is as necessary to good dancing as a perfect larynx is to 
good singing. The dancer with a high instep will be able to stand 
straight on the points of her slippers, the flat-footed dancer never 
will. It is quite necessary that she be able to perform this feat, for 
in it lies the secret of grace, lightness, and speed. Without being able 
to do it the dancer appears to be weighted with leaden shoes, while 
if she is able to’do it she may appear to float on the air like a bubble. 

I do not wish to give the impression that toe-dancing is all of dancing, 
It is only a key to it. There are a great many young women who are 
exploited as toe-dancers. I very much dislike the name. It means nothing, 
unless that the young women dance on their toes. That is not dancing, 
but it is one of the things to be mastered, or real dancing is impossible. 

Where there are schools for the teaching of dancing, as there are 
abroad, the young women are taught the proper manner of disposing 
of their feet and limbs. I have not seen a dancer in this country who has 
shown any evidence of such training, and the absence of it absolutely 
prevents a dancer becoming great. Abroad we are taught to bend the 
knees outward at right angles to the direction we face and thus the side 
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of the foot is presented to the audience. That is the only way in which 
to make the dancer appear supple and at ease. Otherwise there is a 
stiffness, awkwardness, and limitation of movement which makes some 
of the fundamental movements impossible. The so-called toe-dancers I 
have seen in this country often have given astonishing exhibitions and 
have shown great power of endurance, but their violation of the first 
principles of the art has largely robbed their performance of interest. 
Properly taught, some of them would have become famous, for they 
display natural aptitude, but by beginning wrong they have continued 
wrong. 

During my stay in London an American dancer of reputation came 
to my uncle for instruction. I had heard something of her fame, but 
when I first saw her attempt to show just what she could do I was 
surprised to discover that, although she had been able to establish a 
reputation, she did everything entirely wrong. I had to call into service 
my sense of humor. I hope you will grant I have one. That American 
girl’s faults were not peculiar to her. They are common to all who have 
not had long training under masters of the dance who know their art 
as a Marchesi knows the art of teaching singing. 


#¢¢ 


After the earlier period of her training is over the young dancer comes 
to more serious business, or to study that demands a degree of intelli- 
gence. Before this begins the pupils should have acquired both grace 
and strength. They have practiced two hours each day, and these two 
hours have not included their study of music. They are able to execute 
the movements of the dance. Their toes and ankles are strong, their 
limbs are both supple and powerful, and their bodies are lissome and 


. free in movement. Then comes the instruction in acting, that is, in 


pantomime, Just as the pupil has been compelled to study music until her 
sense of tone and rhythm has been highly developed, so is she com- 
pelled to study the pantomimic phases of the dance until she learns to 
express in action, in the play of her features, and in her demeanor in 
the dance just what the dance means. My musical sense is highly 
developed. I play the piano very badly—but my study of pantomime has 
been even more thorough than my study of music. This instruction does 
not begin seriously until one is well on in her teens. By that time, if she 
is not hopeless, she is ready for it. She has the intelligence to comprehend 
its meaning and the feeling to know how to employ it. 


£2 


The dancer must feel what she is dancing just as much as the violinist 
must feel what he is playing. If she does not, her dance will be merely 
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a series of unilluminated movements, no matter how expert the execution 
may be. The dance expresses an idea, portrays a mood, or reveals a 
condition of mind or state of soul. Yes, dancing always means some- 
thing, and it has from the beginning of time. It was perhaps the earliest 
mode of expressing emotion and dramatic feeling, and certainly it always 
has been the most spontaneous. It is not merely a studied series of 
evolutions, a mechanical arrangement of steps, glides, and pirouettings. 
It is, in the best sense, expression, and it should be expression of the 
beautiful. That the dancer may acquire technical proficiency in the ex- 
pression of an idea or a mood it is necessary that she have much the 
same training that an actress receives. Isn’t she an actress a-wing? To 
be sure, she is. A passive countenance can kill the effect of the most 
expert use of the feet and body. 

The sad thing about it all is that such is rarely the case on the stage. 
I have seen dancing exhibitions that pretended to be the very perfection 
of acting. Note that I say “pretended” to be. These exhibitions, which, 
out of politeness, 1 will say I have seen mostly in London, have been 
called by a dozen names. Often the beautiful music of the master com- 
posers has been used to bolster up the dance, to give tonal inspiration to 
young women who never give the faintest hint that they know the first 
thing about acting, the first thing about dancing, or the first principles 
of good taste. 


2 


No art appeals more strongly to the best there ‘is in me than the beauti- 
ful art of dancing, The beautiful dancer appeals to me as strongly and as 
directly as the great singer. Unlovely exhibitions are given as dances, just 
as disgusting exhibitions are given as acting. I do not believe there is 
anywhere a genuine artist who would not vigorously condemn what is 
called the “Salome” dance. Of course, there are sensational fads in danc- 
ing just as there are fads in everything else, and we run to the ridiculous 
in everything. When the novice imagines himself an expert true art 
suffers. But still the dancing that is poetry and music and song with- 
stands all assaults and resists all harm. Art is its own best defender. It 
quickly unmasks the pretender. 
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The Only Church Theatre 


World 


By PHILIP R. KELLAR 








A church in Chicago owns one of the most beautiful theatres in the 
country. The clergy oversee the plays actuated by a liberality that 
is most commendable. This article tells of the conception of the 
church theatre and of the success it has been from the very beginning. 








COLLEGE football field in Chi- 
cago has the honor of being the 
birthplace of the only church the- 

atre in the world—The College Theater 
And the first plans for it were drawn 
by a member of the St. Vincent’s col- 
lege football team and Father P. V. 
Byrne, pastor of St. Vincent’s Roman 
Catholic Church, on the ground under 
the goal posts. 

In brief, that is the history of the 
College Theater. This institution is a 
regular stock-theatre, playing the best 
modern and classic pieces, conducted by 
a non-Catholic manager, and supported 
by a family patronage of all denomina- 
tions. The only sectarian or church fea- 
ture about it is the land upon which it 
is built, and the money that paid for its 
construction. 

Charles B. Marvin is the manager, 
and of his entire staff not one is a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church, and all but 
four are members of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

Something over two years ago St. 
Vincent’s College, an educational insti- 
tution conducted and supported by St. 
Vincent’s church, had a vacant piece of 
land across from the college grounds 
on Sheffield and Webster avenues, on 
the north side of Chicago. 

One of the college students, T. Ed- 
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ward McGillen, a member of the foot- 
ball team, had been playing small parts 
at a stock-theatre, The Bush Temple. 
He was enthusiastic both over football 
and the stage as educating influences. 


The Idea 


ONE Autumn afternoon, during a 
pause in the practice of the football 
team, Mr. McGillen and Father Byrne, 
who had been watching the play, fell 
into a discussion of the church and the 
stage. 

“How do you like your theatrical 
work?” Father Byrne asked. “Do you 
find that it interferes with your studies, 
or with your religion?” 

“Not any more than football does,” 
McGillen replied. “I’ve given a good 
deal of thought to the subject recently, 
and I cannot see why there should be 
any antagonism between the church and 
the theatre.” 

“There isn’t,” the priest answered. 
“The only antagonism is between the 
church and the abuses of the theatre. In 
its best and highest sense the theatre 
is a force for good.” 

“That’s exactly the conclusion I have 
reached, Father. It seems to me that the 
right sort of lessons can be taught on 
the stage, just as the right sort of les- 




















sons are taught in the schoolroom and 
in the church.” 

The time will come when these three 
educational forces will work in har- 
mony, my boy. I may not live long 
enough to see it, nor may you, but it 
will come, because from such union 
good can come.” 

McGillen’s glance wandered to the 
vacant lot across the street, and imme- 
diately an idea was born in his mind 
and grew quickly into form and out- 
line. He exclaimed enthusiastically : 

“Father, why couldn’t St. Vincent’s 
start the new movement?” 

Father Byrne did not grasp the sig- 
nificance of the suggestion. 

“T do not understand, exactly,” he 
replied. 

“There’s a vacant piece of land that 
belongs to the church,” McGillen point- 
ed to the lot. “The church has some 
money, and it could, I am sure, raise 
more for a good purpose. If the union of 
church and theatre is to come, why not 
let the church make the first move iri 
that direction?” 

“You mean for St. Vincent’s to build 
a theatre?” 

“Why not?’ McGillen asked in re- 
ply to Father Byrne’s half startled look 
of inquiry. 

“But it would be a revolution,” the 
priest protested. 

“Every departure from existing con- 
ditions is a revolution, but that does not 
mean that it wouldn’t be a good thing,” 
McGillen was growing more enthusi- 
astic. 

“Well,” Father Byrne spoke slowly, 
“of course we could build a sort of 
concert and lecture-hall. I think the 
church might be willing to do that if 
it could be convinced that it would re- 
sult in good.” He paused and with his 
cane began tracing lines in the sandy 
soil of the football field. “That would 
not be such a wide departure from es- 
tablished order of things. Many col- 
leges and universities have _ recital 
halls.” 

“Yes,” said McGillen eagerly, ‘and it 
might prove the entering wedge for a 
more radical departure.” He picked up 
a stick and began to make lines on the 
ground. “See here, it could be built 
this way.” 
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Enthusiasm 


FOR an hour the two, priest and lay- 
man, teacher and student, churchman 
and actor, bent over the ground draw- 
ing plans for the new building that the 
one thought sometime might become a 
theatre, and that the other hoped soon 
would be a theatre. 

Darkness forced them to stop the 
drawing on the sands, but as they went 
to their homes each carried a well de- 
fined mental picture of the new theatre. 

Father Byrne’s interest was not a 
passing whim. He gave the matter earn- 
est consideration, and a few days later 
broached the subject to the governing 
body of the church. He suggested that 
if the work were undertaken the build- 
ing should be a regular theatre building, 
even though they might decide to limit 
its use to recitals, concerts, and lectures. 

Some of the priests thought a real 
theatre might be too radical a departure, 
but all were enthusiastic over the re- 
cital hall idea. Some even indorsed Fa- 
ther Byrne’s position that the theatre 
really should be a help and not a hind- 
rance to the church. All, however, were 
of the opinion that the matter should 
be permitted to grow slowly to matur- 
ity. They authorized the employment of 
an architect to prepare the plans. 

In planning the new building several 
ideas were kept uppermost. It must be 
absolutely safe; it must be artistic; it 
must be easily accessible; it must sug- 
gest beautiful thoughts ; it must be per- 
fect in acoustic properties and theatri- 
cal appointments. 

J. E. O. Pridmore was the architeet 
employed to draft the plans. Mr. Prid- 
more had lost his family in the Iroquois 
Theatre fire, and when the Fathers gave 
him orders that the new building should 
be absolutely safe, regardless of cost, 
he put his whole heart into the work. 
He wanted to build an ideal playhouse, 
and the Fathers wanted an ideal play- 
house. 

As Mr. Pridmore worked and studied 
over his plans, Mr. McGillen and Father 
Byrne discussed the new venture often, 
enthusiastically, and energetically. By 
the time the plans were completed, call- 
ing for an expenditure of three hundred 
thousand dollars for the building alone, 



























the Fathers had come to the conclusion 
that the idea of a theatre built and 
owned by the church was not so radi- 
cal after all, and gradually the recital 
and lecture-hall limitations were out- 
grown. 

Mr. Pridmore altered his plans some- 
what in accordance with the new ideas, 
and then was given carte blanche to 
make a regular theatre. 


Realization 


A YEAR later The College Theater 
was completed. Outwardly it is a plain 
stone and cement building, the height 
of about three stories, with a big dome. 
Inwardly it is one of the prettiest and 
most artistic and comfortable theatres 
in the world. 

The auditorium is wider than it is 
long. The aisles are broad enough to 
permit two portly persons to pass each 
other with comfort. The space between 
the rows of seats is so wide that it is un- 
necessary for a person to arise in order 
to allow another to pass. Almost every 
aisle leads directly to an outside exit. 
The main entrance is so arranged that 
a large part of the wall can be thrown 
open if necessary. There is neither bal- 
cony, nor gallery. The only stairs in 
the auditorium lead to a few loges and 
boxes. The theatre seats about twelve 
hundred, and practically all the seats 
being on the ground, with the beautiful 
dome of stained glass far above, the ef- 
fect is one of immensity, safety and 
freedom. 

Heavy velvet carpets deaden the 
sound of footsteps of ushers and those 
who may arrive late. All the windows 
are of beautiful stained glass, draped 
with tapestries. That this is quite a no- 
ticeable feature may be seen from the 
fact that in the daytime artificial light is 
not absolutely essential. The retiring 
and lounging and smoking rooms are 
luxuriously finished in mahogany. 

- Seven great paintings on the spacious 
walls, add an atmosphere of an art 
gallery, or the interior of a church. 
These are the works of French and 
Italian artists, and were imported for 
the College Theater. They depict alle- 

ry, history, and dramatic incidents 
rom religious history. 
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Behind the Footlights 


BACK of the curtain the appoint- 
ments are also perfect. The theatre has 
its own scene-making shop, the car- 
pentry and art work all being done in- 
side the walls of the building. The stage 
is large enough to permit the produc- 
tion of any play. The dressing-rooms 
are numerous, dry, and well lighted and 
very accessible. 

So much for the purely material side 
of the theatre. When the building was 
completed the Fathers began looking 
for some one to place in charge, realiz- 
ing that even if their positions would 
warrant them undertaking such a task, 
their experience was not equal to it. 
They finally secured Miss Elizabeth 
Shober, who for several years had suc- 
cessfully managed The Bush Temple, 
another prosperous stock-theatre on the 
North Side of Chicago. 

Miss Shober had attracted to the 
Bush a family clientele of sufficient size 
to make the theatre a financial success, 
by giving only good plays, performed 
by a competent company of artists. 

She took charge of the College, and 
used the same methods. The Fathers did 
not presume to interfere with her work 
as manager. All they asked of her was 
that she should not let an immoral play 
be given at The College, or one that 
would make an unanswered attack on 
religion. 

The college was conducted as any 
other high class stock company in the 
United States is conducted, and when 
Miss Shober left last summer to go to 
St. Paul, Mr. Marvin took charge, with 
the knowledge that the theatre already 
had a large and growing clientage of 
people who appreciated good plays and 
good acting. He has changed some of 
the details of Miss Shober’s methods, 
but the groundwork has remained the 
same: the best of modern and classic 
plays by a competent company of play- 
ers; no cheap novelties; nothing sensa- 
tional unless it has some redeeming 
qualities. In fact, it is such a theatre 
that a man or a woman would be safe 
in attending at any time without fear 


of hearing or seeing something that r 


would offend the sense of deceney or 
the proprieties. 
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The Repertoire 


YET it is not a theatre of “preachy” 
plays, unless those plays have something 
that makes an appeal to the average 
theatregoer. 

The College gives six evening per- 
formances and three matinees each 
week, except for about two months in 
the Summer when it is closed. 

So much for the strictly dramatic as- 
pect of the theatre. The attitude of the 
Fathers as to the spiritual good that 
might be accomplished through the 
stage may be learned through Mr. Mc- 
Gillen’s words : 

“Every play, as well as every book 
that has achieved any degree of lasting 
success, has been based upon some 
moral lesson that can be found among 
the fundamentals of religion. Every 
human being’s life is a constant strug- 
gle to know more of the good and spir- 
itual realities of the universe. I’ll admit 
that a great many will deny this, but 
nevetheless I think it is true, and that 
those who deny it, are still unconscious- 
ly making this struggle. : 

“By goodness I do not mean a sort 
of namby-pamby, wishy-washy, self- 
justified goodness, but real goodness 
that results in accomplishing something 
worth while, and that blesses both the 
giver and the recipient. 

“Now, religion is nothing but the ef- 
fort to grasp the goodness of the uni- 
verse, and to discard and destroy the 
evil. No play ever achieved a lasting 
success in which, to use a trite expres- 
sion, virtue was not rewarded and vil- 
lainy confounded. 

“The preachiness of the playwright 
has not caused this; nor is it due to the 
fact that actors do better work in such 
plays. It is so because the theatre-going 
public, everywhere, stirred, consciously 
or unconsciously, by the inherent love 
for good, insists that when real life is 
depicted upon the stage, the lesson shall 
be told in no uncertain words, that 
goodness always wins. 


The Real Sermon 


“THE best sermon isn’t one of sect 
or creed or denomination. It is living 
right. The man that lives right preaches 
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against wrong-thinking and wrong-do- 
ing by every act of his life. 

“So when the players put one of these 
men or women on the stage, and faith- 
fully try to portray that life, the player 
is preaching again the sermon of the 
original. 

“Why there are more _ sermons 
preached in the theatres of America 
than in its churches. 

“We are still in the primary class in 
the study of ourselves. That is the rea- 
son why so many people do not care to 
be preached to from a pulpit. 

“We are like children just learning 
their addition tables. They cannot un- 
derstand a problem in fractions. So we 
cannot understand an abstract sermon 
on right and wrong as well as we can 
a concrete example of the effects of 
right and wrong thinking and acting. . 

“You might say that we are at the 
stage where we want our sermons 
sugar-coated. : 

“T am quite confident the moral tone 
of the stage will continue to become 
purer, just as the moral tone of the 
country is becoming purified; and as a 
necessary result of that general purifi- 
cation, a better class of plays will be 
demanded, and will be written. 

“T cannot see why the stage and the 
church should not work wonders by 
acting in harmony; and I cannot see 
how the work of each can help but be 
retarded if they pull in opposite direc- 
tions,” 


Further Developments 


BUT the College Theater is not the 
only achievement of these Fathers of 
St. Vincent’s church. After the theatre 
was completed and opened it was dis- 
covered that many persons relished an 
after-theatre dinner or one before the 
play, even; that the actors themselves 
were like other human beings and were 
attacked by the pangs of hunger. 
The theatre was four miles from the 
theatrical center of the city. So 
another building, of the same style, was 
erected next door. On the ground floor 
is one of the pleasantest grill rooms in 
the city of Chicago. It is light, spacious, 
and prettily furnished. The prices are 
moderate, though the kitchen is in 
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charge of a chef who has worked in 
some of the most famous restaurants in 
the land. 

On the second floor are club-rooms 
that are for the benefit of the members 
of the theatre company, and others who 
wish to join and who will abide by the 
rules. 

A good library was installed, with 
many of the current magazines and 
daily newspapers, and theatrical journals 
for the lighter food. There is a 
billiard room, and a well appointed 
gymnasium, with the usual complement 
of shower-baths. 

In the building and furnishing of the 
club building the same artistic taste was 
shown as in the theatre. Everytliing 
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suggests peace and beauty and comfort, 
without a garish display of a too prim 
primness. 

The ‘College Theater is the only 
church-built, church-owned theatre in 
the world. The only approach to such a 
condition as exists at Sheffield and 
Webster avenues, four miles from the 
business center of Chicago, is with the 
Passion plays at Oberammergau. But 
these Passion plays are not in the same 
category. They are given by the vil- 
lagers once every ten years. There is 
no regular theatre, no regular theatri- 
cal troupe, though the persons who take 
part in the periodical performances are 
trained for months and years before, in 
fact, live the parts they enact. 


The Dorothy Dix Home 


By DELIA AUSTRIAN 








This article is concerned with the Home established some years ago 
for the children of actors and actresses who are unable to care for them 
independently while traveling about the country. What the little folk 
do and how they live reveals a little known phase of the actor’s life, 








OST people know that there are 
plenty of child actors and actresses 
in this country; they have seen 
these children play “Editha’s Burglar,” 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and “Prince 
and the Pauper,” but they have little 
knowledge of how these little folks live 
when off the stage and who cares for 
them. But the women who live and visit 
in New England know many of these 
children, who call themselves the Dor- 
othy Dixies, and give many perform- 
ances by the seaside and in the moun- 
tains during the summer time. 
Although the Dorothy Dix Children 
of Beston do not include all the chil- 
dren on the American stage, they are a 
family of fifty or sixty when they are 
gathered at home. 
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About a dozen of these children vol- 
unteer their services to form F* sao 
cal company every summer. “They do 
this so that the oiher children may be 
given an outing at their country home 
in Southborough. Their coming is al- 
ways awaited with great enthusiasm. 
Although none of these children are old- 
er than twelve they are finished artists. 
It is not unusual for this enthusiastic 
company of twelve to twenty players to 
earn from $150 to $200 by a single per- 
formance. The audience contributes this 
money willingly; they have been de- 
lighted by a little girl who has large 
blue eyes and brown hair, dressed as a 
boy and who tells what good times she 
has had picking apples from a neigh- 
bor’s yard. 








A dainty child with golden hair sings 
a pretty love-song with all the ease and 
abandon of a young woman. Then come 
two little girls, who play they are grown 
up and go a-visiting, quarrel about the 
beauty of their children, only to see 
their folly and conclude they will not 
play mamas any more. 


Like All Children 


INTERESTED in their work and 
anxious as these children are to please, 
they are not different from other chil- 
dren of their age. While waiting in the 
dressing-room for their parts they ride 
on hassocks, play with dolls, and praise 
one another’s success. But it is Miss 
Whipple, the head of the Dorothy Dix 
Home, who inspires the children to ev- 
erything that is worthy. Her counten- 
ance is full of maternal kindness, her 
simple dress and manner show that she 
is opposed to everything that savors 
of display. 

She explains that the summer per- 
formances are not to advertise the chil- 
dren and bring them before the public. 
These children give their time and talent 
so that the other boys and girls can en- 
joy a summer outing at their country 
home. Here the many little ones, who 
spend so much time before glaring foot- 
lights, romp, play games, and fish to 
their heart’s content. They are brought 
close to nature and are allowed to enjoy 
all her hidden beauties. Before the 
founding of the Dorothy Dix Home 
these children were tossed here, there, 
and everywhere, and were often left in 
cheap lodging houses when their parents 
were rehearsing and playing. 

This home was founded some seven- 
teen years ago by the Rev. William 
Locke of Boston, and it was started as 
a social settlement. It was while work- 
ing among the poor of the neighbor- 
hood that the Rev. Locke and his 
associates saw that these children of 
actors and actresses were sent from 
boarding-house to boarding-house, with 
no one to care for them. The settlement 
began to improve their condition by 
starting a children’s theatrical club, and 
they admitted to its membership all chil- 
dren who are on the stage or whose par- 
ents are actors and actresses. The chil- 
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J 
dren showed se great an interest in their 
work that the settlement workers de- 
cided to change their place into a home 
for the children. Dorothy Lynde Dix, 
a Boston philanthropist contributed a 
large sum of money. 

The home began with a handful of 
children, but it has grown gradually un- 
til now it accommodates from forty to 
fifty. The home is in Dorchester, on 
Alexander Street, and Miss Whipple, 
who was once an assistant is now in 
charge. It is a conventional, unpreten- 
tious, red brick, basement house, marked 
in no way except by its bareness. The in- 
terior is not much more elaborate: a 
few chairs, a couch, a blackboard, and a 
piano, are its only furnishings. Ex- 
travagances cannot be indulged in, as 
no child in the home pays more than 
$3.00 a week. The parents try to pay 
what they can afford, and the children 
make up the deficit. 


The Foster Mother 


MISS NELLIE WHIPPLE is the 
presiding genius of the place, it is she 
who acts:‘as mother, nurse-maid, mana- 
ger, press-agent. She has a good open 
face and a kind motherly way. She has 
been a real mother to hundreds of chil- 
dren in the time she has been associated 
with the home. She has made plenty of 
poor unfortunate children happy and 
eased many a little aching heart. She has 
full charge of them while they are there 
and the parents cannot make theatrical 
engagements without consulting her. If 
the play is unwholesome for a child she 
refuses to accept the engagement, and if 
the part is unbecoming to a child’s years 
it is cut or adapted for her. These chil- 
dren are not beirig trained for the foot- 
lights, rather they are discouraged ex- 
cepting where they show unusual talent. 
They only accept a few’ engagements 


outside of Boston, so they can keep close - E 


to their studies. 

A governess comes in mornings to in- 
struct the younger ones in their lessons. 
These children, dressed in their bright 
gingham pinafores, are as interested in 
their sums and spelling as in their 
work on the stage, and are unconscious 
of the fact that they have earned the 
reputation of being remarkable child 
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q actors and actresses. Some of the older 


girls attend high school, expecting to be 
teachers when they have finished. 
There are a number of really talented 


= children living in the home. Louise 



































often gives 


Worthington is among the most gifted 
of these children. Her stage name is 
Little Winkie, and she has played with 
es success in “Mrs. Wiggs of the 

bbage Patch” and in “A Poor Re- 
lation.” A finished little actress is this 
child of ten, but when she is off the 
stage she is as fond of dolls and as 
playful as are other children of her age. 
Ruth Francis is a precocious dark eyed 
girl, whose face beams with animation. 
She has played many parts and played 
them well; she has acted in stock-com- 

y, and made quite a name for her- 
self in “Editha’s Burglar.” Another in- 
teresting child is Little Joseph, who be- 
gan to play small parts when he was 
two years old. He is five now, but he 
has played so many girl-parts that he 


| would rather be called little Josephine 


than Joseph. 

Ruth Fielding, an animated little girl 
of seven, is the comedian of the place. 
She has won quite a reputation for her 
dialect recitation in French, English, 
German, and Irish. Besides being a 
stage-favorite she is exceedingly popu- 
lar in private homes where the company 
special entertainments. 
Nevertheless, she refuses to be spoiled 
by presents and praise, and is as seri- 
ous and unassuming as any child of her 
age could be. 

Most of the children, while living in 
the home and carrying on their studies, 
earn enough to pay a part of their ex- 
penses or to put savings in the bank. 


The Children Work 


THOUGH the parents who are ac- 
tors and actresses are supposed to pay 
their expenses and clothe their little 
ones, they often meet with reverses 
and are unable to do all they would like. 
The most talented of these children are 
allowed to fill short engagements on 
the road or to play in Boston theatres. 
Holiday season is an extremely busy 
time, when this little troop of players 


4 are often engaged every night for sev- 
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eral weeks, giving entertainments in . 
Boston and the suburbs. They are, 
therefore, too busy to think of Santa 
Claus, unless some kind hostess re- 
minds them of the fact by giving them 
dolls and bright silver watches. These 
children always have a tree, though it 
is often two or three weeks after 
Christmas Day. The tree is always sure 
to be large and well hung with toys, 
candies, caps, gloves, coats, and dresses 
sent by parents and friends from all 
parts of the country. 

The children regard it as a special 
privilege to invite any other little folks 
who happen to be playing in Boston and 
whom they consider their guests of hon- 
or. Their visitors are allowed to play 
with their toys, to share their candies 
and nuts, and are distinguished by get- 
ting the largest portions of ice-cream. 

More than one hundred children have 
lived in the Dorothy Dix Home. After 
leaving they often visit the home and 
consult Miss Whipple when looking for 
advice, and long after they are sepa- 
rated they carry on a correspondence. 
Several of the girls who lived in the 
home have won reputations on the stage. 
The best known are Doris Branson, a 
Boston favorite, and Anita Sylvia who 
lived in the home eight years. 

The Dorothy Dix Home does not aim 
to make finished artists of these chil- 
dren. The object is to create a whole- 
some environment and to make them 
happy and contented and to direct them 
to a noble manhood and womanhood. 
When it comes to a question of charac- 
ter building their acting is held of 
secondary importance. This is Miss 
Whipple’s life work, and her reward 
comes in knowing that she had made 
a sweet, happy home for more than a 
hundred tots who would have never 
known any home except cheap boarding- 
houses and the footlights. She affords 
them the protection, love, and training 
their hard-working parents cannot give 
them. Nearly every American actor and 
actress have visited this home and are 
doing much in the way of. encourage- 
ment and support. The most interested 
are Miss Julia Marlowe, Maude Adams, 
Ethel Barrymore, Mr. James K. Hack- 
ett, and Joe Jefferson. 














The Delayed Girlhood 


of Emily Spann 


By ELIZABETH ANSTRUTHER 








Here is the story of an actress who sought, in an out of the way little 
community, to forget for the nonce the glamor of her professional life 
and the odor of grease-paint. What befell her and how Fate dealt the 
right cards into her hands make of this an especially charming tale. 





EONORA WAS working with her 
flowers when the postman came. 
The short winter of the Southland 


was gone, though this was only the last * 


of February, and Leonora’s roses had 
bloomed out of doors until after 
Christmas. Already along the borders 
ef the uneven red-brick walks, green 
shoots of jonquil and narcissus were 


beginning to show their heads, and in. 


the south yard a pear tree was ventur- 
ing a few snowy blossoms. The danger 
of another frost was practically over, 
and in a week swift-footed Spring, on 
her way north, would have passed over 
all these sunny slopes and _ hill-crests, 
leaving a wake of bloom behind. 

At the sound of the postman’s whistle 
Leonora lifted her head expectantly. 
She wasn’t hoping for anything in par- 
ticular, but it was always nice to get 
letters, and especially so in these quiet 
Lenten days when ’most anything was 
a welcome diversion. 

When, however, she saw the letter 
that had really come for her, Leonora 
gave a little gasp of delight. 

“Oh, my!” she said, and sat down on 
the steps to read it. 

The letter was on thick, creamy sta- 
tionery, unscented and very modestly 
monogramed. Unopened, it looked al- 
most like what Zulianne, the cook, 
called a “weddin’ imitation,” but this is 
how it read; 





Dear CHILD, 

I'll waste no time in preliminaries or 
excuses for not writing before. I’ve 
been ill—wretchedly ill. For three weeks 
I’ve gone from the theatre to bed and 
stayed there, with a trained nurse to 
wait on me, till the next performance, 
then to bed again, and so on. Last night 
I fainted twice, between acts. I’m worn 
out with work and worry, and the doctor 
says I’ve got to give myself a complete 
rest. He says I may drag this week 
eut if I can,—it’s the last of our ten 
weeks’ engagement here,—but that I 
must not, shall not go on the road. I 
can feel myself breaking, and know he 
is right, but it’s almost death to me to 
have to abandon my successful season 
just now, in this way. I don’t know 
where I can go to get rest of mind,— 
unless! 

Do you remember telling me, once, 
of a quaint little old place on the Gulf 
Coast—a sleepy old place the Spaniards - 
settled, and which has never been un- 
settled since? You described driving 
about the roads soft and thick with 
dust too lazy to rise and be objection- 
able, and you told about a small, “no- 
count” yellow dog that went to sleep 
in the middle of the road and you had 
to drive carefully ’round him,—he 
wouldn’t get up. 

Now, if I get away from all this 
stress and strain, this slush and chill, 
will you go to that place with me, and 
stay a month? I’ll take no maid, I'll 
take nobody. I’ll be nobody. This fret- 
ted, worn-out Kate Carolan shall cease 
to exist, for a blessed month, and you 
and the Emily Spann that I used to be 
before fame knew me, will drive ’round 
and ’round that darling dog, and love 
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him for his laziness. Will you? Write 
me very soon, please. And remember! 
It’s Emily Spann who writes to you. 


Leonora read the letter through once, 
then twice, to make sure she read 
aright. Then she scrambled to her feet 
and ran into the house. 

“Mother! Mother!” she cried, rang- 
ing from room to room. 

“Why don’t you ask her here in- 
stead?” asked Mrs. Weston, when she 
had heard the news. “At least you 
might invite her to come here first, and 
then if she wants to go to the Bay you 
can go with her. But I think we could 
give her a better rest here than she 
could get at a hotel.” 

“But people would know her here, 
and you see, that’s what she wants to 
escape.” 

“They wouldn’t, if you managed 
right. She hasn’t played here in years 
and years, and if any of our people 
have seen her play elsewhere, they 
probably wouldn’t know her off the 
stage—especially if they’re not expect- 
ing to see her.” 

“T’'ll write this minute, and ask her,” 
said Leonora, rapturously. 

She had met the famous actress in 
the summer, when visiting a cousin of 
her mother’s whose country home was 
near Miss Carolan’s. The girl’s joy- 
ous heart made a strong appeal to the 
woman whose private lament it was 
that she had never been a girl, and a 
pretty friendship between them had 
made the summer as restful and re- 
juvenating to Kate Carolan as it was 
memorable to Leonora. When they 
parted to go their separate and so- 
diverse ways, they had agreed to cor- 
respond. But the exactions of an un- 
usually trying season had left Miss 
Carolan little leisure or energy for let- 
ter-writing, so Leonora had not heard 
from her since Christmas, when she 
semt the girl a dainty trinket and a 
little note. 

It was Wednesday morning when the 
letter came, and on Saturday afternoon 
a telegram announced to Leonora: 


Will arrive next Thursday, five-forty. 
Emity SPANN. 


Leonora met the train and went to 
the rescue of a forlorn-looking lady 
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whe seemed not to know what te do 
with the unwonted cumbrance of her 
handbag and umbrella. 

“My dear!” she cried, opening her 
arms to Leonora. And then, lowering 
her voice to a conspirator’s tone, she 
whispered : 

“T haven’t traveled alone in years, 
and I’m such a goose!” 

“Father wanted to come,” said Leo- 
nora, “but I wouldn’t let him. I had so 
much I wanted to tell you before we 
begin.” 

“Begin what?” 

“Why, the play, before I introduce 
you to anyone. This is a kind of play, 
you see; no one knows about it except 
father and mother—not another soul! 
I’ve told every one else that you’re a 
friend of Cousin Mollie’s, coming here 
to rest. No one dre-eams the truth!” 

There was such enthusiasm in Leo- 
nora’s joy that Emily Spann fell natu- 
rally into the same mood, as they de- 
livered her trunk check to a colored 
drayman, and climbed into a rickety 
depot “hack.” 

“This is the greatest lark of my life!” 
said Emily. “I didn’t bring a thing 
that would remind me of Kate Carolan. 
My one little trunk hasn’t a ‘glad rag’ 
in it that belongs to the tinsel and 
glare of my other life. I brought my 
country clothes, that you knew me in, 
and a few new ones, bought for the 
occasion.” 

That evening, after the simple tea 
for which she made the toast, kneeling 
by the sitting-room fire, Emily was pre- 
paring for an early going-to-bed, and 
Leonora was helping her. Their 
rooms adjoined, with a door between, 
and Emily, her beautiful hair down and 
brush in hand, wandered into Leonora’s 
room, in a girlish, intimate way she had 
almost never known. 

“Do you know,” she said, wistfully, 
touching some cheap little cotillion 
favors festooned above Leonora’s mir- 
ror, “I never had anything like this in 
my life. I was never a girl. When I 
was seventeen—old enough to go to 
parties and get trophies like these—I 
was on the stage, fighting with clenched 
teeth for a foothold. When fame and 
money came, I was too old to be a girl, 
and too busy, and people were nice te 


















me not because I was young and they 
wanted to make me happy, but because 
I was a woman who had won.” 

“You poor darling!” cried Leonora 
impulsively. 

“Thank you,” whispered her guest, 
her eyes shining with tears, “I think I 
like to ‘be felt sorry for,’ I’m tired of 
always being envied.” 

“How-—?” Leonora had evidently 
started to ask a very burning question, 
then thought better of it, as her rosy 
confusion showed. 

‘Don’t be afraid, I’m only thirty,” 
laughed Emily, understanding, “only 
thirty,” she went on, “but the last thir- 
teen years seem like thirty-three, they’ve 
had so much crowded into them.” 

“Only thirty” sounded pretty nearly 
as hopelessly aged as “only fifty” to 
Leonora, who considered herself an 
“old girl” at twenty-two. But she said: 

“Let’s pretend you’re only twenty- 


three! You don’t look any more when - 


you wear your hair down low. Let’s 
pretend you’re twenty-three, but never 
‘came out’ because you were so busy 
you couldn’t, but now you want to make 
up for lost time. You can! I have a 
pretty good time, and I’m twenty-two.” 

“Really? I should think that any 
favors given to a girl of twenty-two 
must be considered to be bestowed upon 
the aged.” 

“You're teasing me! But twenty- 
two is kind of old, here; you see, we 
‘come out’ when we’re eighteen, mostly, 
and quite a few girls get engaged their 
first season. If you don’t get engaged 
by your second or third season, you 
get to be an ‘old girl,’ and kind of left- 
over. The débutantes turn up their 
noses at you.” 

“Mercy! what will they do to'me’if 
I’m twenty-three? Why shouldn’t I be 
eighteen, and be done with it?” 

Leonora hesitated. “You—well—er 
—do you think you could?” 

“T’m an actress, you know.” 

“Yes, but sometimes people can act 
eighteen, but they don’t—well, look it; 
not even on the stage, make-up and all.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, let me be twenty- 
three, then. But I have small hopes of 
success, after what you’ve told me.” 

“There wont be any dances or any- 
thing till after Easter,” reflected Leo- 
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nora, ‘and that’s three weeks off. But 
we can have folks to tea, and other 
quiet things. And the young men could 
ask you to go driving.” 

“But you mustn’t ask any of them 
to do it for your sake. The game must 
be to see if any of them will want to 
do it for his own sake, or for mine. I 
feel like a princess in a story book, go- 
ing about incog, to see who really likes 
me. I feel it in my bones that I’m going 
to have the time of my life.” 

The news soon spread that the Wes- 
tons’ guest was pretty. Clarence Shot- 
well, a blasé gentleman of twenty who 
had called the evening after her arrival, 
circulated the opinion that Miss Spann 
“must have been a beauty when she 
was young. Miss Leonora says she’s 
twenty-three, but I believe she’s all of 
twenty-five.” But she was “a jolly 
sort,” and he had about decided to ask 
her to drive behind his new horse, _ 

Miss Spann’s delight in that drive was 
almost pathetic. Clarence had never 
imagined an “old girl” would feel so 
grateful for attention, but she made him 
realize how handsome it had been of 
him to ask her, and what an event this 
would always be in her life. And 
Clarence was heard to remark, next 
day, that “buds are not the whole show, 
after all, they’re so horribly spoiled and 
unappreciative.” While Emily, when 
she was back in the bosom of the family, 
laughed till the tears rolled. 

“Oh, it was delicious,” she said, wip- 
ing her eyes, “delicious! I never ex- 
pected to experience anything like it in 
my life—never! Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
If this keeps up, I sha’n’t be more than 
eighteen, by Easter; I feel myself so 
rapidly growing younger, like Chuffy.” 

She coaxed Leonora to walk, and 
taught her to love it. They tramped 
along country roads and across loamy 
fields making ready for the sowing of 
cotton. And every evening they went 
to the river to watch the sunset. Perched 
on a height above the mighty current, 
they would sit waiting for old Sol to go 
down in splendor behind the low-lying 
Louisiana shore. Then glories of crim- 
son and gold, and after that of rose and 
amethyst, would paint the water and 
the horizon, and by and by the after- 
glow would fade to gray twilight, and 
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the brilliant southern stars come out, 
while up the river, stealing silent, 
phantom-like, would glide the New Or- 
leans packet, her cabin lights reflected in 
the glassy water, and out of all the 
monotone of deepening, steely-gray, 
only the red and green signal lights at 
her bow twinkled like jewels in the 
dusk. 

Little Leonora, in those hours of 
ecstacy learned much from the rapt wo- 
man beside her. They talked almost not 
at all—the beauty of this fairy world be- 
ing too poignant to permit of speech— 
but one learns most in silences—great 
silences, whereoutof God speaks. 

Back from the hilltop they’d go to the 
jolly informal tea at home when, the 
servants being gone for the night, 
everybody helped in the preparation; 
and one evening, when they came into 
the fire-lit sitting-room, something tall 
and masculine rose from a chair by the 
hearth, and Leonora said: 

“Why, it’s Mr. Benson! When did 
you get home?” 

“Only this morning, Miss Leonora. 
I met your father on the street, an hour 
ago, and he insisted on my coming home 
to tea. He said you had a charming 
guest.” 

“So we have; Miss Spann, allow 
me—this is Mr. David Benson, you’ve 
met his brother John.” : 

“There! I can never meet anyone, 
Miss Leonora, without being intro- 
duced as the brother of John. That 
youngster! I call it a shame.” 

“Tt’s your own fault, Mr. Stay-at- 
home. Most people know nothing else 
of you. You don’t let ’em.” 

“When a man gets as old as I am, 
Miss Leonora, he knows he’d better stay 
at home. Once in a while I do go to 
the débit dance of some of you little 
girls I used to dandle on my knee, 
and what happens? I overhear a 
gentleman of nineteen telling another 
gentleman of twenty-one, ‘It’s a shame 
the way these old back-numbers come 
around and gobble up the débutantes’ 
dances and keep the present generation 
off the floor. When I’m thirty-five, I'll 
stick to the chaperones, or have the 
sense to smoke, or go home.’ ” 

“Howdy, Gran’pa!” mocked Leonora, 
dropping him a courtesy. 
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“Leonora!” reproved her mother, 
“T’m ashamed of you. Now show Mr. 
Benson how nicely you can set the 
table, for all your forward ways. And 
if father’ll open a can for me in the 
kitchen, and Mr. Benson and Miss 
Emily’ll make toast, we'll have tea ready 
in no time.” 5 : 

“Shall I make a light for you?” she 
asked, a moment later, as she reap- 
peared in the sitting-room with two 
long toasting-forks and a plate piled 
high with sliced bread. 

“No, thank you,” said Emily Spann, 
“it’s much nicer in the firelight.” 

She had hardly spoken before, save 
to acknowledge with a word Leonora’s 
introduction, and now, at the sound of 
her low-pitched, rich-toned voice, David 
Benson tried to get a sharper look at 
her, kneeling before the glowing grate. 
She wore a short walking-skirt and a 
simple white linen shirtwaist, and looked 
in her slender grace, like scores of girls 
he’d seen and known. But something 
in the contour and poise of her head 
was—well, different. David Benson had 
a trained and observant eye, and he 
knew there was a poetry of motion in 
this girl’s every move, and bewitchment 
in the way she used her hands, 

“Oh, you’re burning your bread!” she 
cried, and he was. He was holding a 
nice slice of toast on the end of his long 
fork close to the coals till it scorched 
black, and his attention was fixed on the 
back of Emily’s head. 

Across the table from her, with the 
candle-light for illumination, David had 
his first fair look at Emily Spann. 

“There’s something about her,” he 
pondered as he watched her, “that’s not 
accounted for.” 

And somehow he felt curiously com- 
pelled to manage that accounting. 

Tea was scarcely over when a young 
man called. He was a very young man 
of strictly local interests, and when he 
turned politely to Emily to engage her 
in what passed with him for conversa- ~ 
tion, she caught, by a chance look at just 
the right moment, the twinkle of amuse- 
ment in David Benson’s eyes. He sat 
on the other side of the hearth, dividing 
his attention ostensibly between Mrs. 
Weston and Leonora, but really watch- 
ing Emily. 
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Like most persons who have led very 
busy lives, she had no fund of small 
talk. David knew it, in a moment, and 
she, looking up opportunely and catch- 
ing his laughing glance, knew that he 
knew it, and was nettled. 

So she addressed herself with almost 
perspiring ardor to the task in hand, 
summoning to it all the witching arts 
that made Kate Carolan so supreme as 
a comedienne. 

The youth looked a trifle bored at 
first, then surprised, then startled. If 
he had paid a dollar and a half to see 
the exhibition of so much talent as 
Emily employed to make him think her 
an ordinary young lady, he’d have been 
highly delighted. But as it was free 
and unexpected it only made him feel 
“queer.” 

“What, oh, what,” Emily entreated 
her unheeding Muse, “do ordinary 
young ladies talk of to ordinary young 
gentlemen when they call? The 
weather? (I’ve done that.) The last 
dance? (There hasn’t been any.) The 
most recent engagement or probable en- 
gagement? (Alas! I know it not.) 
Bridge whist? (It’s Greek tome.) The 
crops? (Ah, surely no!) 

“How did I get on so well with that 
first youth, that Mr. Shotwell? Why 
can’t I do better with this one? It’s 
that mean man yonder. Why does he 
laugh? Well, better artistes than I have 
been put to rout by a laugh when no 
laugh should have been raised.” And 
she shot the offender a glance of scorn- 
ful reproval. 

Contrite, he came to the rescue. 

“Miss Spann,” he said, crossing to 
where she sat and towering above her, 
his dark eyes dancing with merriment 
his simple speech did not warrant, “Mrs. 
Weston tells me you’re to be with her 
for some little time. I hope you'll let 
me share in the pleasure of entertaining 
you. Our plantation’s only eight miles 
up the river, and I’ve been suggesting 
to Mrs. Weston and Miss Leonora that 
perhaps you’d enjoy a visit there, if 
you’ve never seen a plantation. We've 
more than five hundred negroes on the 
place, and it’s quite a typical bit of eld- 
fashioned Southern life. If you ladies*# 
do me the honor, I'll be delighted to 
show you Bensonhurst,” 


pe 


Emily thanked him and expressed her 
eagerness to go, the day was set and. 
he took his early leave. 

“The Bensons,”. explained Mrs. Wes- , 
ton to Emily after he was gone, “are 
one of the very few planter families who 
keep a house open in town all the time. 
There used to be several young ladies 
in the family—they’re all married now 
—and they were very gay and simply 
refused to live eight miles from town 
except when it suited them. And now 
there’s John, who’s a great beau. So 
they keep two places, though David’s 
mostly at Bensonhurst, he’s the planta- 
tion manager, and works very hard. 
John attends to the Cotton Exchange 
part of the business and to the shipping 
interests, and lives in town.” 


On a wonderfully beautiful Spring 
morning less than a week later, Mrs. 
Weston, Emily and Leonora took an 
early train on the Valley Road to Ben- 
sonhurst which had its own little shed 
of a station where David was awaiting 
them, 

“Can you climb?” he asked Emily, 
indicating a flight of some sixty wooden 
steps by which the steep hill whereon 
the house was set was mounted from 
the river level at which the railroad ran. 

“I’m an expert at it,” laughed Emily, 
winking at Leonora, and together they 
started up, leaving David to assist Mrs, 
Weston. 

It was as warm as an early June day 
in New York and as brilliantly bright 
as any day could be anywhere. The 
two girls reached the end of their climb 
full five minutes before the others, and 
Leonora, who had been familiar with 
Bensonhurst since she could remember, 
began proudly to call attention to the 
beauty of the scene that lay before them, 

The noble old white house with its 
stately pillared galleries stood on the 
highest point of land for miles around 
and commanded a superb view of the 
river as far as eye could see. South of 
it lay the sunken garden, a very ancient 
institution at Bensonhurst whose Italy 
oving owners had brought the idea from 
ever seas long decades before it became 
the general fad it is now. 

“Isn’t it a dar-ling place?” Leonora 
cried rapturously, hurrying Emily's at- 
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tention from the sun dial to the luxuri- 
ance of white and purple violets grow- 
ing thick along the edges of the house, 
from the mounds of cannon balls gath- 
ered from all over the place after the 
war, to the little enclosure called “the 
old-fashioned garden,”’ where gooseberry 
bushes grew side by side with hollyhocks 
and mignonette and dahlias and lady- 
slippers—or would, Leonora explained, 
in the summer. 

They spent the morning till luncheon 
roaming about the house and grounds, 
reserving their inspection of the fields 
and “quarters” till afternoon. They 
wandered from room to room of the old 
house which had not been sacked, dur- 
ing the war, as so many Southern homes 
were, and was, in consequence, an almost 
perfectly preserved ante-bellum mansion. 
In the front hall Leonora pointed to a 
proud cannon ball imbedded in the plas- 
ter. “Just where you planted it when 
you were shelling us,” she laughed. 

Luncheon over, they went out to pay 
their respects to Candace, the withered 
little old black cook, and to see the 
kitchen where she exercised her magic. 

“When she dies, as I suppose she 
must some of these days,” David told 
them as they left Candace, “I don’t 
_ know what will become of me. There 
isn’t her like in the Delta, even of her 
generation, and the present generation 
of niggers hasn’t produced a good cook 
that I ever heard of.” 

Mrs. Weston decided not to go on the 
long tramp about the plantation, so she 
rested on the shady east gallery and the 
three younger folk went off on their 
rounds, stopping first at the stables and 
kennels, the former reduced to a utili- 
tarian basis, but the latter containing a 
good-sized pack of the hunting dogs 
which Bensonhurst had never been with- 
out. 

It was bright, though almost sultry 
warm when they left the house, but to- 
ward four o'clock the sky became over- 
cast. 

“Looks like a thunder storm,” re- 
marked David, who had a keen weather 
eye. 

“T hope it’ll hold off till we get back 
to town,” said Leonora. 

But it didn’t. The big drops began to 
spatter before they reached the house 
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and they covered the remaining distance 
in a run. They were none too soon 
within doors at that, for the storm 
broke, as they went in, with all the 
violence of a spring storm in the South. 
Nowhere else does rain fall in such ter- 
rific torrents, washing gullies in the fri- 
able earth as it flows in ten million tiny 
streams to swell the mighty river. 

Thunder-claps that seemed to rend the 
universe were followed by blinding 
flashes of lightning. Leonora’s face 
blanched, and she crouched in the dark- 
est, innermost corner she could find. 
Emily, who happened not to be afraid 
of lightning, stood by a west window 
and watched the fury of the storm on 
the river, and there David joined her 
when he had completed his tour-of win- 
dow-closing. 

“Well,” he said, “this is a spectacular 
entertainment I hadn’t planned for you. 
I’m sorry, because 1 wanted you to see 
one of our lovely sunsets from this west 
gallery, and to go away with only beau- 
tiful memories of Bensonhurst. But 
I’m glad, because you'll just have to 
come again.” 

Emily was about to reply when there 
came a most frightful crash, accom- 
panied by a glare so vivid that she 
shrank back, covering her eyes with her 
hand. 

“I think that struck somewhere,” said 
Mrs. Weston, nervously. 

Then, borne to their ears through all 
the noise of the storm, came a weirdly 
awful sound—the sound of many hu- 
man voices raised in the acme of ter- 
ror. Without a word, David Benson 
threw open the door opening directly 
onto the gallery, and was gone, head- 


long and unprotected, into the storm. A 


moment, and Emily, watching, saw a 
flame leap into the air. 

“Look !’”’ she cried. 

“One of the cabins must have been 
struck,” said Mrs. Weston, following 
the direction of Emily’s outstretched 
arm. “The negroes are deathly afraid 
of lightning,” she went on, as the vol- 
ume of screams increased. Then she 
went back to Leonora, and gathered the 
frightened girl’s head to her bosom. 

Emily, leit to herself, ran to the south 
parlor, the better to watch the fire, but 
soon, unable to see anything but the 
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mounting flames, the pandemonium of 
sound became too much for her, and 
catching up a slumber blanket from the 
couch in David’s office, she wrapped it 
about her head and started in the direc- 
tion of the blaze. 

Near the plantation store were a score 
or more of cabins, a little center of pop- 
ulation which was the hub of interest 
for all the negroes on the place. It was 
one of those little whitewashed shacks 
that was burning fiercely in the strong 
wind and threatening destruction to the 
whole colony. 

The scene that Emily came upon was 
a remarkable one. The rain was falling 
in torrents, but the panic-stricken ne- 
groes had forsaken their cabins, every 
one, and were running about, convulsed 
with terror, in the drenching wet. It 
was dark, quite dark, and Emily thought 
there was something hellish in the fran- 
tic movements of the black forms fit- 
fully lighted up by the gusts of flame, 
and in the blood-curdling yells and howls 
to which men, women and children were 
giving vent. 

Suddenly she descried David, direct- 
ing the extinguishing of the fire. Half 
a dozen negroes worked under him in a 
bucket brigade, using new pails from 
the store; but their efforts were hardly 
so effective as the rain. The men 
worked under protest, it was all too evi- 
dent, and Emily could hear David urg- 
ing them on with threats and curses. 

Then, as if he had become convinced 
that their terror was getting greater as 
the general disorder increased, he 
wheeled suddenly around and faced the 
little mob. 

“Go in, every one of you!” he shout- 
ed. “Go in your own cabins, and STAY 
in! Goon! I'll shoot the first nigger 
that disobeys!” and he whipped from his 
pocket a gleaming revolver. 

With a rush they dispersed and were 
gone, and David was left alone with his 
white store-keeper and the line of in- 
voluntary black firemen. The little 
cabin was reduced to a heap of embers 
by now, but he retained his bucket bri- 
gade to guard against a dissemination 
of sparks by the wind. 

When he turned to see if all were gone 
except those he had ordered to stay, his 
flashing eyes fell on the grotesque figure 
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of Emily, shivering under her gaudy 
blanket. 

“How did you get here?” he asked, 
approaching her as if she had been a 
naughty child. 

“I—I came,” she faltered. 

“Well, you go right back, and stay 
there! Don’t you know this is no place 
for you? Here, Jenkins,” to the store- 
keeper, “will you see Miss Spann safely 
back to the house and ask Candace to 
find her some dry clothes?” 

And thus Emily was marched back 
in disgrace, very wet and very angry— 
so angry that Jenkins could not help 
knowing it and apologizing for his em- 
ployer. 

“You mustn’t mind Mr. Benson’s 
being kind of short-spoken,” he said, 
“that situation down there was getting 
mighty ticklish and if he hadn’t been 
there to take the command, those poor 
fools might have done ’most anything— 
there’s no telling. Gee!” he laughed, 
“the niggers are scared of lightnin’, but 
they’re worse scared o’ Mr. Benson. 
And yet there aint a kinder man in the 
whole South. But he’s like a wise 
father—for their own good his children 
have got to mind!” 

In one of the big guest rooms Can- 
dace made a roaring fire for Emily, and 
hung her drenched clothes to dry. They 
would have to stay all night, and already 
Candace had hunted up for them those 
necessaries which Bensonhurst kept 
against such pleasant emergencies. 

Dinner was a jolly meal, David mak- 
ing no allusion to Emily’s adventure, 
but relating the happenings at the fire 
to his guests quite as if none of them 
had been beyond the shelter of the house, 
They had their coffee in the library, and 
when Benjie, Candace’s son, brought it 
in, he announced to David. 

“Maw done foun’ yo’ frame, Marse 
David.” 

“And the picture?” 

“Yassir.” 

“Who had it?” 

“Edmonia, sah, jes’ lak ma maw done 
s’picion. De lightnin’ scairt huh, an’ 
she guv hit up. Dat shore was cunjer 
lightnin’, Marse David.” 

“Well, I’d like to whip the nigger 
_ conjured it—that’s all I’ve got to — 
say 










“What does he mean?” Emily asked, 
when Benjie was gone. 

“While I was away, last week,” David 
told her, “a photograph in a silver frame 
disappeared from my desk. It was one 
I'd had for years and I missed it the 
minute I got home. Candace blamed 
its loss on Edmonia, a girl she brought 
in from one of the cabins on the place, 
to work about the house while Dora, 
the regular house girl, was ill. Ed- 
monia has a beau, Robbie, and when he 
got his cotton-picking money last time 
he went to town and had a wonderful 
highly-glazed photograph taken for her. 
Candace had seen it, and suspicioned 
where the silver frame went, but Ed- 
monia, of course, stoutly denied having 
taken it, or anything. [From what Ben- 
jie said just now, I gather that Candace 
put a cunjer bone at Edmonia’s door, 
and when Edmonia told her of it, ad- 
vised her that something horrible would 
overtake her is she didn’t give up the 
picture and frame. And when the storm 
came, Edmonia thought the fiends were 
after her, and hastily made restitution.” 

He had hardly finished stating his sur- 
mise when Candace appeared to prove 
its accuracy. In her hand was the 
framed picture, the silver new-rubbed 
to its wonted brightness. 

“Thank you, Candace,” said David, 
quietly, “T’ll see Edmonia later.” 

“Poor old Candace!” he went on, 
when she was safely out of hearing, 
“her honest soul is teribly outraged by 
this theft under her régime. She would 
scorn to take anything that didn’t be- 
long to her—except food, in large quan- 
tities, and clothes, and now and then a 
lace curtain or piece of scented soap, or 
a bottle of medicine—any kind!” 

“What interests me,’ said Leonora, 
scorning all these deflections from the 
main issue, “is, whose picture it is. Have 
I ever seen it?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Pry! I’ve had it 
in that identical frame for ten years, but 
I reckon you can’t have seen it, or you’d 
have been putting me on the rack to 
know who it is.” 

“Tet’s see,” said Leonora, holding out 
her hand. 

David gave it to her. 

“Think she’s pretty?” she asked, sur- 
- yeying it, her head on one side, 
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“T’m used to her, now, I hardly know 
whether she’s pretty or not. But I’m 
mighty glad Edmonia brought her back, 
cunjer or no cunjer, for I shouldn’t 
know how to keep house without her.” 

“Dear me, how interesting! But 
where’s the original ?” 

“Ah, that, as you little girls say, would 
be telling.” And he took the picture 
from her and handed it to Emily. 

“The lady of Bensonhurst,” he said, 
gravely. 

Emily bit her lip. “Ah,” she mur- 
mured, “very interesting.” 

“T think so,” said David, eyeing her 
with a shrewd twinkle she could not ac- 
count for. 

“But you haven’t told us her name 
yet!” cried Leonora, impatiently. 

“Leonora,” chided Mrs. Weston. 

“No offense,’ David assured her, 
“Miss Leonora’s mind runs on matters 
of romance, you know, Mrs. Weston— 
she’s keener on the scent of a romance 
than my best hound is on the ttail of a 
fox. The lady,” turning to Leonora, 
“is an actress, I believe. I bought the 
picture in a shop in New York, in my 
romantic youth, because it looked like 
the lady of my dreams. But I never 
tried to make the lady’s acquaintance; 
I never even went to see her act.” 

“Why, please?” 

“Well, for a good many subtle reasons 
which I couldn’t hope to make plain to 
so small a child.” 

“You don’t realize, my dear,” said 
Emily, speaking for the first time, “the 
danger a conservative Southern gentle- 
man would run in making acquaintance 
with an, or—with an actress. They’re 
apt to be very impossible persons in real 
life.” 

Leonora’s countenance was a study. 
Emily took alarm from it and changed 
the subject quickly and effectually, lest 
the girl prove unequal to the occasion. 

It was not until they stood, candles 
in hand, saying good-night that Leo- 
nora, catching sight of the girlish face 
in the silver frame, cried, 

“But you never did tell us her name!” 

“Her name,” said David, as uncon- 
cernedly as he could, “is printed on the 
picture. It was unknown when the pic- 
ture was made; it is famous to-day, 
The lady’s name is Kate Carolan,” 















































Leonora nearly dropped her candle. 
“Mercy!” she said to Emily, when 
they had reached the safe seclusion of 
their room, “I never was in such an ex- 
citing situation in my life. How could 
you keep so ‘wondrous calm,’ like Mar- 
jorie Fleming’s turkey?” 

“You forget I’ve been trained to it.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Nothing—if you are a good child and 
keep our secret. You can see how 
wretchedly unhappy it would make me 
if you told.” 

“No, I can’t see,” said Leonora, 
doubtfully, “but of course I wont tell.” 

And she didn’t. Although at break- 
fast she was strangely silent, fearing to 
speak at all lest she betray herself. 


One afternoon, a few days later, Da- 
vid presented himself at the Weston 
home and asked if he might join the 
young ladies on their walk. Léonora was 
very much minded to plead a headache 
and stay at home, but Emily refused to 
budge an inch in Mr. Benson}s exclusive 
society, so the three went. At tea ‘they 
made plans for a second visit to Ben- 
sonhurst. 

“The moon will be full next, Wednes- 
day,” David said, “and I’d like you-all 
to see the old house and garden by 
moonlight.” 

As if to atone for the storm of their 
previous visit, Madame Moon was at 
her best for them on the appointed even- 
ing. John Benson accompanied the 
girls from town, and one of his married 
sisters had gone to Bensonhurst earlier 
in the day to oversee preparations and 
act as chaperone, 

They arrived at four, and were to 
stay until ten, and then go down the 
river in a steam launch which John and 
five other young men owned in partner- 
ship. 

When they went in to dinner the rose 
and purple afterglow was still in the 
west, and reflected in the river, and 
when they came out on the west gallery, 
where it was plenty warm enough to sit 
for coffee and cigars, the majestic cur- 
rent was a Silver flood, and Lady Luna 
was rising splendidly toward her zenith. 

David was called into his office for a 
moment, and John and Leonora pro- 
posing to go down into the sunken gar- 
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den asked Emily if she would like to go, 
too. 

They were wandering there in the 
deep embrasure of what had long since 
ceased to bear any resemblance to the 
formal garden it used to be, when David 
came out and said: 

“Some one in town’s asking for you 
at the telephone, Miss Leonora.” 

Emily turned to accompany the two 
younger folk to the house, but David 
laid a detaining hand on her arm. 

“Don’t go,” he said, “they’ll be back 
directly, and I don’t bite.” 

The taunt nettled her; evidently she 
was showing herself ill at ease: she 
would do better! She would let Mr. 
David Benson see Kate Carolan act for 
once, willy nilly. And she did. 

She remembered nights when she had 

“gone on” to play her comedy when her 
heart was leaden within her, or her head 
was throbbing with frightful pain. She 
chad pulled herself together on occasions 
like those and over-reached her ordinary 
acting. She could do it now, and she 
would. Somehow, her heart felt 
strangely heavy to-night. In two days 
she was going back to her work, and 
the strangest, sweetest vacation of her 
life would be behind her. In a week, 
this sunken garden bathed in moonlight 
would be a memory, only, the perfume 
of roses and violets would have given 
place to that peculiar, acrid odor of the 
stage. It was almost her farewell as 
Emily Spann and she would wind up the 
part in a blaze of tender glory. But 
David was an unaccountably poor audi- 
ence. Her best lines fell Short, her pret- 
tiest sallies seemed to come foolishly 
back upon herself like boomerangs. As 
nearly as she could make out, David 
Benson wasn’t even listening. Teased 
by his attitude, she stopped talking alto- 
gether. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, presently, 
with great deliberation, “that you’re un- 
der-rating my intelligence?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean,” gently. 

No reply. 

“IT want you to stay here, and you 
know it. Why do you waste all this airy 
persiflage on me?” There was a genu- 
ine reproach in his voice, and Emily be- 
gan to cry, cowering away from him, 




















































































































































































































































“Don’t do that,” he pleaded, dis- 
tressed, ‘“God knows I don’t want to re- 
proach you for anything—lI only want to 
be myself, and thank you for all you’ve 
been to me, and you wont let me. But 
whether you let me or not, I’ve got to 
do it. I can’t let you leave me to-night 
till you know I love you, and that I'll 
never give up trying to get you till I 
die.” 

“Ah, you don’t know,” Emily’s con- 
fession came hurtling from her in short 
gasps, “I’ve deceived you far worse 
than you suspect. I’m not Emily Spann 
—or, at least, I am Emily Spann—but 
I’m the woman the world knows as Kate 
Carolan. I—” 

She was going on with her headlong 
confession when David interrupted her. 

“I know all that,” he said quietly. 

“You do?” 

“T knew the first time I saw you there 
was something you weren’t quite in- 
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genuous about. And then, when Candace 
put my lost picture into my hand, and 
I looked from it to you, I knew in a 
flash the lady of my dreams had come 
home.” 

“I’m kind of sorry, though,” Emily 
said, after a while. ‘Somehow, it would 
have pleased me to be wooed and won as 
Emily Spann—a womari who had no 
connection at all with Kate Catolan or 
any other woman who has fought her 
way to fame.” 

“TI don’t see what difference my not 
knowing could have made,” argued Da- 
vid, with the happy air of a than wlio 
would woo a queen from her throne an’ 
she were the woman he loved, “I like 
you best as Emily Spann, but a little 
matter of fame and glitter wouldn’t have. 
deterred me.” 

“No,” said Eniily, laughing up at him 
in the moonlight, “I don’t believe it 
would,” 


Farces of Stage Litigation 


By CHARLES WOOD 








Ever since the fitst play someone has arisen from time to time and 
charged writers with all the crimes froth paigiarisim to potch- 
climbing. In the present article Mr. Wood reviews several famous 
law cases involving stage-rights to many of the most famous plays. 








T IS with some justice that the spirit 

of the theatre is usually symbolized 

with two masks—one grinning, for 
comedy ; one snarling, for tragedy. For 
these theatrical managers whose one an- 
nounced aim is to amuse the public too 
often achieve the by-product of embroil- 
ment among themselves. So far as the 
modern American stage is concerned 
the mask representing a frozen growl 
may well be interpreted as the Demon 
of Litigation, which like Banquo’s Ghost 
is always at the mummer’s feast. Ifa 
cynic, after observing the two classic 





masks that decorate theatre programs 
and portals with such dignity, were to 
remark that they must stand for “Farce 
and Fury,” the epigram would conceal 
much truth beneath its travesty. 

Let us see: Is there not a theatrical 
cause celébre of some kind or other 
usually before the bar? Early in the fall 
was there not a diabolic tempest in 4 
teapot over rival tights to ““The Devil?” 
We remember it well. Recently in the 
public prints did there not appear in- 
conspicuous paragraphs to the effect 
that one David Belasco and one Jean 
























Richepin had at last agreed to forget 
their litigious disagreement over “Ma- 
dame DuBarry ?”” And did not that dimly 
recall some famous theatrical bickering ? 
When mention was made of the illness 
of one Samuel Eberly Gross, a Chi- 
cagoan, was not his name connected with 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” and did not the 
the association bring back memories of 
injunctions, preecipes, rejoinders, et al., 
ad lib.? Truly, if the theatre is a prim- 
rose pathway of delight, it is broken by 
many thorn-hedges of legal wo-. 


An Idea for a Book 


SOME day a learned jurist will while 
away the hours of his peaceful retire- 
ment from public life by writing a book 
on “The Comedies and Tragedies of 
Theatrical Jurisprudence,” and the tome 
will become a classic of whimsical, anec- 
dotal literature, for the field is rich and 
neglected. Over and over again the thea- 
tre supplies cases worthy to be ranged 
with “Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce,” which, as 
everyone ought to know, was immortal- 
ized by Charles Dickens in “Bleak 
House.”” Ever and eternally the man- 
agers, the producers, the presenters, the 
impresarios, the authors, and the actors 
are crying “Havoc!” and letting slip 
the dogs of litigious war, unconsciously 
creating merriment for the world and 
making fortunes for the lawyers. If they 
would only have the Shavian wit to 
stage one of their own lawsuits, they 
would give the age one of its greatest 
farces. 

Royalties, infringements of copyright, 
broken contracts, and plagiarism are 
some of the starting points of theatrical 
litigation. Another one, very fruitful of 
cases and highly ridiculous in results, 
is the question of titles. The right to use 
a phrase of three or four words—it must 
be a source of high amusement to the 
gods to watch mortals gnashing their 
teeth over so small a matter. Whenever 
a play is produced, succeeds, and seems 
to be making the proverbial barrel of 
money, up spring all the little fellows 
who wrote plays with that same title 
years ago, copyrighted them, and nur- 
tured a secret grudge against the world 
because they were not accepted forever 
afterward, They threaten to sue, they 
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try to collect a bonus for waiver of 
right, and then they file a bill. They 
get no satisfaction, but they cause plenty 
of trouble, and perhaps that is their 
principal object. 


Titles and Titles 


FOR, as a matter of fact, a mere title, 
though copyrighted a hundredfold, is 
worth nothing. Most of the legal prece- 
dents establish the point. To make this 
clear, let us consider the general theory 
of copyright as it impresses the layman. 
The copyright office is not an institution 
to give people absolute and unqualified 
rights to the duplication of whatever 
they may put on paper. It is a place 
where documents are recorded for ref- 
erence in case of dispute; in a word, a 
depository of possible evidence. When a 
dramatist, real or self-deluded, seeks to 
copyright one of the creations of his 
imagination, the first thing he must do 
is to file with the Register of Copyrights 
in Washington a duplicate of the full 
title of his piece. Later he must send 
two typewritten copies of his manu- 
scripts, and if he pays the small fees that 
are required, he will be sent certificates 
stating that he has made-such and such 
deposits. 

But the Register of Copyrights takes 
no pains to ascertain whether or not a 
similar piece or a similar title have ever 
been given into the keeping of his of- 
fice. He could find out if he wanted to, 
but he is a busy man, and there is no 
particular need for it. And so, in nine 
cases out of ten, every title filed in these 
days of busy playwrights, has, in its 
essential phrases, been filed before by 
some other person. 

This point was beautifully illustrated 
when “The Man of the Hour,” that 
drama of political reform by George 
Broadhurst, was produced. Someone 
brought suit against Messrs. Brady & 
Grismer, the producers, or threatened to 
do so, and so they paid $20 for an inves- 
tigation of the matter at the copyright 
office. They discovered that there had 
been thirty-seven “Man of the Hour’ 
titles filed within the seven years pre- 
vious! The joke was so apparent that 
it is easily understood why no litigation 
resulted. 





















































Thirty Years in Court 


ABOUT two years ago a similar case 
dribbled out in the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, which dated 
back almost thirty years. In 1878 Au- 
gustin Daly produced a farce called 
“Around the Clock.” It failed, and was 
laid away in the storage warehouse or 
some other limbo of still-born plays. 
Later Mr. Daly, who was very litigious 
in his habits, discovered that some ob- 
scure manager was presenting a piece 
called “’Round the Clock’”—note the 
initial apostrophe—at the popular price 
houses. Mr. Daly declared, with temper, 
that this replacing of a capital “A” by 
a tricky apostrophe was a “colorable 
variant” of the title to his own property ; 
that the Daly hall-mark was therefore 
being traded upon nefariously ; and that 
consequently, by the ghost of Cibberized 
Shakespeare, he would sue. He went to 
law in hot haste, but his pique had plenty 
of time to cool, because when he died 
the case was not settled. It became a 
legacy for his estate, which is still very 
active in managing the properties left 
by the celebrated manager, and finally, 
in 1906, came to a decision in the state 
Supreme Court. That decision was 
against Mr. Daly, and it was therein 
laid down that exclusive rights to titles, 
without further evidence of infringe- 
ment of coypright, could be claimed by 
no one. 

Does anyone remember “The 
“Cuckoo?” Such was the festive title of 
a farce by Henry Guy Carleton, brought 
out in the season 1898-1899 with a first- 
class cast. It happened that about the 
same time Alexandre Bisson, a French 
playwright, had written a piece with a 
similar title, which was secured by 
Charles Frohman for American produc- 
tion. Mr. Frohman sued to protect his 
title-right, and there was a mighty fuss, 
which died away, however, when both 
parties discovered that neither “Cuckoo” 
had a voice to woo the public in great 
numbers. That year Frank Perley had 
his troubles with the-title-fiends when 
he launched Victor Herbert’s and Harry 
> Smith’s operetta, “The Fortune Tell- 

” He received one hundred and nine- 
biedliree notices of title-rights to worry 


* over, 
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The “colorable variant” got in_its 
deadly work in 1896 over a revue called 
“The Mimic World.” Curiously enough, 
a revue of the same name is among the 
entertainments of the present season; 
why doesn’t someone consult a lawyer? 
At any rate, “The Mimic World” was 
planned to succeed “The Passing Show” 
at the New York Casino, as the second 
in that historic series of revues produced 
under the direction of George W. Led- 
erer. Mr. Lederer quarreled with Sid- 
ney Rosenfeld, the librettist of “The 
Mimic World,” and the latter withdrew, 
taking his precious manuscript with 
him. Of course the entertainment had 
been announced, and Lederer had to go 
ahead according to schedule, so he re- 
tained a quick-action librettist, or prob- 
ably dashed off something for himself, 
for he is quite capable of it, and brought 
out a revue called “The Merry World.” 
This sounded so much like “The Mimic 
World,” and probably looked so much 
like it on the stage, that Mr. Rosenfeld 
felt somewhat vexed. He sued, and lost, 
and sued again, and the war was even 
carried to Chicago, when the revue as 
was booked in that city. But Rosenfeld 
and “The Mimic World” were routed, 
jokes, songs and scenario, and the world 
was merrierthereby. 


Another Case 


HERE’S another of Augustin Daly’s 
contributions to the Jarndyce cases of 
the stage. He produced “Under the Gas- 
light”—the title has a curious flavor of 
antiquity now when Broadway is one 
electric blaze—and Dion Boucicault gave 
him a Roland for his Oliver with “After 
Dark.” There is no definite record as to 
which piece was produced first. But at 
any rate Mr. Daly raised his famous bat- 
tle cry of “colorable variant” and went 
to court. The lawyers tried the case 
this way and that until they killed off 
Boucicault. Then William A. Brady 
bought “After Dark’ and continued to 
present it, and still the indefatigable 
Daly sued. Finally he succumbed under 
the strain also, and thus the two original 
litigants had been gathered to the bos- 
oms of their fathers. The Daly execu- 
tors continued the suit against Mr. 
Brady, and at last triumphed in the 
United States Supreme Court, It is to 















be noted, however, that the Daly al- 
legation was in regard to a certain “ef- 
fect” in the rival piece, as well as the 
title, and this gave his heirs the victory. 
Mr. Brady was not compelled to pay 
damages, the court holding that he was 
not responsible for Boucicault’s sin. He 
gladly wrote a check for the costs, 
which were $15,000, because he had 
cleared $135,000 with the play while 
the suit was pending. 


Belasco as a Litigant 


DAVID BELASCO is another Old 


Man Litigious of the theatre. Some- ° 


times he sues, sometimes he is sued, but 
he is usually in the courts most of the 
time. A lady dramatist once went to law 
with him over a play called “The Wife,” 
produced under the authorship of Be- 
lasco and the elder DeMille. She was 
Frances Aymer Mathews, who after- 
wards wrote “Pretty Peggy” for Miss 
Grace George. She alleged that she had 
submitted a play called “Washington 
Life” to Mr. Belasco, that he had re- 
jected it, and that “My Wife” resembled 
her play so closely that she believed he 
had plagiarized her work. The suit 
dragged out for years, but the plaintiff 
finally lost. 

In 1901 Belasco himself was the plain- 
tiff, and curiously enough against peo- 
ple who are now his allies—the Fiskes. 
He enjoined Mrs. Fiske from produc- 
ing a play named “The Unwelcome 
Mrs. Hatch,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
claiming that he was a co-author. Mrs. 
Harrison went on the stand and admitted 
that she had conferred with Mr. Belas- 
co about a possible collaboration, but 
that in his conversation with her he had 
used an ungrammatical vernacular and 
that she had then and there decided he 
was not a fit person to collaborate with. 
This was considered a great joke on Be- 
lasco in those days. Mr. Belasco lost his 
case. 

The difficulty between Mr. Belasco 
and Jean Richepin over “Madame Du- 
Barry,” referred to above, has been a 
“scandale celébre” of the theatre for 
everal years. Richepin, a French drama- 
tist whose “The Harvester” has been 
played in this country by Otis Skinner, 
declared that Mr. Belasco had asked him 
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to write a play about DuBarry, and that 
he had sent him a scenario. Then,’ still 
acording to Richepin, Belasco had re- 
turned the scenario, stating that it was 
inadequate. When “DuBarry” 
brought out as a vehicle for Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter, with Mr. Belasco claiming 
the honors of author, and particularly 
when the production began to coin 
money, Monsieur Richepin wept. He 
proclaimed that it was his play, with a 
naughty bedroom scene added. Within 
the last few weeks Mr. Belasco and M. 
Richepin have settled the matter in a 
friendly fashion. 

The legal farce that practically de- 
clared Edmond Rostand, leader of the 
poetic stage in France, guilty of having 
plagiarized the unproduced work of a 
Chicago real estate dealer, when he 
wrote “Cyrano de Bergerac,” inevitably 
comes to mind in a discussion of fa- 
mous theatrical trials. The episode was 
so widely exploited at the time that 
there is no need to go into its ramifica- 
tions now. But the affair is always good 
for a smile, so its essential facts may 
be recounted. 


A Famous Case 


EVERYONE recalls Mr. Gross’ suit 
against Richard Mansfield and Edmond 
Rostand. There are incidents connected 
with the production of that famous 
play, however, which are interesting in 
a discussion of theatrical bickerings, but 
which have been obscured by the more 
notorious aspects of the case. To begin 
with, when Richard Mansfield opened up 
negotiations with Edmond Rostand by 
cable for the American rights to “Cy- 
rano,” he received the following answer: 
“Cannot give you American rights. 
Copyright neglected.” But adhering to 
the ethical code more strictly than many 
another star or manager would have 
done under the circumstances, he signed 
a contract by which M. Rostand should 
receive five per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts whenever “Cyrano” was played. 

Then the recent “Devil” incident 
found a precedent. Hack translations 
were sold broadcast to stock-companies ; 
other managers announced competing 
productions. The only one that serious- 
ly threatened Mansfield’s venture, how- 
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ever, was made ufder the auspices of a 
gentleman whose name has been men- 
tioned rather frequently in the forego- 
ing matter, to-wit, the aggressive Aug- 
_ustin Daly. He had passed the zenith 
of his power, but his reputation was 
still a formidable force. Mansfield’s 
“Cyrano” was produced at the Garden 
Theatre, New York, October 3, 1898, 
afid upon the same night the Daly “Cy- 
ratio’ was brought out at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelpliia, with a 
plan of descending upon New York as 
soon as possible. But Mr. Daly over- 
reached himself, for his “Cyrano” was 
still-born ; with poetic justice it proved 
to be one of the most complete failures 
of his career, and flickered out in the 
quiet of Philadelphia. He had made the 
vital error of subordinating the part of 
Cyrano, which was played by Charles 
Richman, in the interests of the color- 
less heroine, Roxane, who was repre- 
sented by Mr. Daly’s trump star, Ada 
Rehan. 

Mansfield’s “Cyrano” was a thorough- 
going triumph, but a cloud came across 
the clear sky of that actor in January, 
1899, when he received notice that he 
had been made codefetidant in a suit 
with Edmond Rostand demanding ac- 
crued royalties atid enjoiriing petform- 
ances of the play, filed by Samuel Eberly 
Gross, who claimed that “Cyrano” was 
a theft from a play from his pen 
called “The Merchant Prince of Corn- 
ville,” which had been printed at his 
own expense. The world took it as a 
joke, and so did Rostand, for he re- 
fused to defend the case, and left the 
burden of litigation on Mansfield’s 
shoulders. The latter soon found that, 
no matter how humorous the affair 
seemed, it was an expensive matter to 
party his aggressive and wealthy an- 
tagonist. And so, after he had sent 
Rostand 90,000 francs in royalties, he 
discontinued payment, deciding to de- 
posit the author’s share pending a set- 
tlement. Without assistance or thanks 
from the French man of letters; he de- 
fended his literary reputation in the 
courts for five years. Then, like a thun- 
der-clap, came an order from Judge C. 
C. Kohlsaat of Chicago, ratifying a 
“consent decree” that Mansfield should 
not act “Cyrano” without giving Gtoss 
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The injunction which prevented 
Mansfield from playing “Cyrano” was 
a bitter blow to him, for it checked him 
in the midst of an immense success 
that promised to repair his shattered 
financial fortunes and enable him to pay 
off his heavy debts. His keen sense of 
hurhor took the stirig out of the wounid, 
however, and in a letter to his wife; 
which has come to light sitice his pa- 
pers have been in the hands of his liter- 
ary executor, his playful, philosophic 
mood is charmingly expressed. He was 
in Cincinnati; he was going to buy a 
boat ; sail down the river to the sea, arid 
turn pirate! The letter reads in part: 


Mansfield’s Letter 


“IN ORDER to have you understand 
how we fell irito the sad plight of be- 
ing pirates and the wickedest and most 
sariguinary criminals the wotld has ever 
belield, it is necessary to go back a few 
weeks. It is futile; at this late date, 
when we are s0 far in blood ‘that sin 
will pluck on sin,’ to load the burden of 
our wickedness on Gross of Chicago— 
yet thete is no doubt that had he not 
brought forward his preposterotis claim 
to the authorship of ‘Cyrano de Betger- 
ac,’ and actually secured an injunction 
restraining me and my ‘company of 104 
men and women’ from pursuing our 
peaceful calling, we shotild never have 
become the terftor of the sea; the 
scourges of the wotld. When the ih- 
junction fell upon us like a stroke of 
lightning out of a clear sky, I could see 
nothing before me but utter and comi- 
plete ruin. Law it might be that ac- 
complished this, but it was certainly not 
equity. How could I be responsible for 
a play written by Rostand and the co- 
incidental sirhilarity of one scene to a 
play written twenty years before by 
Gross of Chicago? With a child five 
months old to provide for, and a sweet 
wife lying ill at home, was I to sacri- 
fice, without a blow, the work of 4 life- 
time? I was mad, insane with the in- 
justice of it. I wandered alorg the 
wharf, and it was theri that the irispira- 
tion—from the devil, no doubt—came 
to me of breaking all the laws of mah, 
orice arid forever. (Is it not the Law 
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that has driven so many men to become 
lawless?) My eyes roving over the fore- 
ests of masts were attracted to a sign: 
‘Schooner for sale’—fastened to the rig- 
ging of what I could even then discern 
to be a remarkably fine model of a two 
masted schooner.” 

And he continues to run on for pages 
in this fantastic manner, telling of the 
formation of his pirate crew, the cruises 
they undertook, and the ships they 
plundered. Barrie’s pirates in “Peter 
Pan” are not more whimsically de- 
scribed. He closes with: 

“So don’t worry, darling, we are all 
right, and I dare say I shall make as 
much money as if we had kept on play- 
ing Cyrano.” 

It is a winsome fabric of “‘make-be- 
lieve” written to comfort a sick wife, 
and reflects a phase of Mansfield’s tem- 
perament that has hitherto been con- 
cealed from the public. 


The War of Devils 


THE demoniacal conflict between the 
Fiske and the Savage “Devils” is still 
fresh in the public mind. The imbroglio 
was not taken into the courts, for 
neither manager had grounds for suit 
because of a lack of copyright agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Hungary. But Mr. Savage carried his 
grievance into the Association of Pro- 
ducing Managers, with the result that 
Mr. Fiske was expelled from that or- 
ganization. David Belasco promptly re- 
signed out of sympathy. 

There is a savor of opera bauffe in 
the finding of the committee. Four of 
Mr. Savage’s five charges against Mr. 
Fiske were dismissed. The one sus- 
tained was: 

“That in connection with this pro- 
duction Mr. Fiske has made’ false 
statements and deceived me when I 
approached him as one member of this 
association to another.” 

Mr. Fiske’s opinion of this finding 
was expressed in a sarcastic post-mor- 
tem statement, to this effect: 

“The association was obliged to re- 
sort to the ridiculous charge of which 
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they have found me guilty; vig: That I 
did not disclose my business-plans to a 
representative from Mr. Savage’s office 
who called on me for the purpose of 
obtaining information that would haye 
aided Mr. Savage to anticipate my pro- 
duction of “The Devil’ and thereby as- 
sist him to invade my prior rights to 
that piece. That I did not give such in- 
formation to Mr. Savage’s ferret I ad- 
mitted frankly, and I should treat simi- 
larly any other interlopers and would 
be invaders of my property rights.” 

Mr. Savage celebrated his victory 
with a two-column press-sheet, printed 
in twelve different kinds of type, and 
sent to the newspapers all over the 
country. It read like a particularly 
frenzied example of-ante-bellum jopr- 
nalism. 

Here is one of its gems: 

“Mr. Savage introduced the surpris- 
ing evidence that Konta, the advertised 
translator of the Fiske version, dealing 
through a forger, Rudnyanszky, had 
purchased the translation of William 
N. Loew, a disbarred Hungarian lawyer 
who had served a term in Sing Sing. 
Thus Mr. Fiske’s alleged ‘moral rights’ 
and his much advertised original Hun- 
garian version were exposed as having 
come from two ex-jail birds with whom 
Alexander Konta had contracted, and 
neither the author nor any of his ac- 
credited agents had ever received any 
information as to Mr. Fiske’s plans un- 
til after his production was made.” 

Isn’t this theatrical business the gay 
life ? 

Among the minor storms of stage 
litigation that have aroused some cqm- 
ment recently is the injunction filed 
against Eugene Walter, charging pla- 
giaism in the authorship of “Paid in 
Fyll.” The complainant was a New 
York woman who had written a novel 
called “An Idol of Clay,” and believed 
that Mr. Walter had pilfered her idea. 
Nothing has been heard of the matter 
lately, and it probably has blown over 
like so many others of the kind. 

The moral of all which is: That there 
is many a good stage-farce from which 
only the lawyers draw royalties, 
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What My Career has Meant 
to Me 
By JOHN DREW 


HEN I look back over the thirty years that comprise my life 
on the stage I see numberless happy, pleasant, enjoyable moments 
and occurrences. There may have been unhappy moments and 

disagreeable happenings, but these are so overshadowed by the other 
kind that the vista is altogether pleasing. 

And judging the future from the past, I am looking forward to many 
years of pleasure and happiness with few trials and disappointments and 
Sorrows. 

Yet I do not consider myself especially deserving of the epithet of 
optimist because of my backward visions and my forward glances. It 
is possible that I shall turn out to be a poor prophet, but I prefer my 
golden prophecy tinted with optimism, to the leaden forecast of the 
pessimist. I have found contentment a greater blessing than anything 
else. Therefore it is my earnest desire to retain my hold upon that rare 
jewel. 


#2 


What my career has meant to me is just what I have made it. We all 
make our careers. It may seem at times that outside influences aid or 
hinder, but when we come to make a complete analysis, we see that this 
is only a seeming. Those outside aids come because of the merit and 
ability or other attractive quality in the individual; on the other hand, 
the outside hindrances come because there is not the ability, merit, in- 
dustry, etc., in the individual to attract the helpful influences. I do not 
intend to enter into a psychological discussion. I am just giving the 
results of my observations. 

My stage career has meant hard work. It has meant trials at times, 
sorrows and disappointments, heartaches and tumbled ambitions. But 
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these were only the fires that made the pleasures and triumphs purer when 
they did come. And as I said before, in looking back, the unpleasant things 
have become very dim and indistinct, and the pleasant things sharper and 
brighter as time has passed by them. 

I have made many friends among the public and individually. The 
actor is more sympathetic than men in other occupations or professions. 
He lives in a world of sentiment. He is more responsive to sentiment 
and sympathy. In my mental storehouse, filled with the fruits of three 
decades on the stage, are many fond memories of friendships. These 
alone might seem ample reward for all the trials I was forced to undergo. 
Some of these friends have gone from us; some have ceased their stage 
labors ; many still are in the harness. Of the latter class I might mention 
Miss Maude Adams. - 


#2 


I always have taken the greatest ~ersonal interest in Miss ‘Adams, 
because—perhaps this may be a mark of conceit—she was with me for 
some time just at the beginning of her career; her beginning, I mean, 
as the world sees such things. She had been working, struggling, earn- 
estly trying to earn her way to the front, for some years, and she came 
to me just when she had reached the doorway. Whatever help I may 
have been to her was because I recognized her ambition, her talent, and 
her desire to be worth something. Those qualities appeal to all of us. 
When to them is added the sweet magnetism that Miss Adams possesses, 
one’s admiration is unbounded. 

I have watched Miss Adams’ ascension year by year, confident that 
it was merited, sure that she would continue to lift her banner higher 
and higher, and proud of her friendship and loyalty. 


#2 


One of my most charming friends recently left this world, and though 
I have seen him quite infrequently, still I miss him. That was the great 
French actor, Benoit-Constant Coquelin. I had know Coquelin for twenty 
years, and had admired him as an actor, as a man, and as an artist. He 
was all of these, and the combination made a lovable character. Coquelin 
was an artist through and through, and I use the word in its very broad- 
est meaning. His home was a treasure house of beautiful paintings, 
statuary, and other works of art. He was a great student, and his library 
was a treat for a man who loves books. The world lost a great actor 
and a great man when death called him away. 

I remember once in Chicago—I think it was in the World’s Fair year 
in 1893—I was with Coquelin in his rooms at the hotel. We were chatting 
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as we looked over some of his photographs. Finally I picked up a picture 
of him as Petruchio in “The Taming of the Shrew,” and was admiring it. 

“Ah, Zhondrew,” he said—he always spoke my name as if it were 
but one word, “I will give it to you.” 

I thanked him and he took the picture to the desk and wrote on the 
back: “To the other Petruchio,’ and handed it to me. 

“Oh no,” I said, “it should not be ‘the other,’ because I saw him first.” 

Coquelin looked at me with a question in his expressive, sharp eyes, 
his head tilted slightly to one side, but he did not catch the joke, and he 
said: 

“Then I will change it.” 

But I laughed at him and took the picture and said we would let it 
be as it was. I have that picture in my collection now, and treasure it 
very highly. 


@#2e¢ 


Sometimes people ask me if I would have things different if such a 
thing wete possible—a sort of fairy-tale wishing-question. I would not. 
T cannot understand those people who want to do something different, 
or be soinebody else. If they watt to do something different, they cannot 
do what they ate doing as well as they should do it. It is impossible for 
one to give his best work to something when his heart is on another task. 

So the man who is alivays wishing for something else isn’t in the right 
place—or else there is a screw loose in his thinking machinery. 


&£¢¢ 


I wonder when I see and hear so much of this mad desire for money, 
money, money—just for the sake of having money. It isn’t that I do not 
like things that money buys. I do. I enjoy the so-called luxuries of life 
to a certain extent. I like to have my own home, my books, my pictures, 
my flowers, my automobiles. I like the good things that money stands for, 
but I cannot imagine why anyone should want it for itself. Yet there are 
many who do. We see and hear it on all sides and at all hours of the 
day and night, and among every class of people. They seem possessed witli 
the insane desire to have “more” than somebody else. What rot! As if 
the mere possession of a lot of gold, or dirty paper bills, or bonds that 
represent stich things, could possibly add one mite to one’s happiness. 

Sometimes I know these people say they do not want the money for 
its own sake, but because of what it means, of the power, the social 
position, the business prominence it would bring to its possessor. Silly! 
They really want it just to have “more.” 
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I do not care for it myself. I prefer to have less money and more 
contentment. The public have been good enough to come to see me, and 
like my work. I am very grateful to them for this, and am extremely glad 
I haven’t developed that money-lust that might have made my work less 
pleasing, and certainly would have made me less pleasing personally. 


#2¢ 


When you look this question of money squarely in the face, what a 
silly thing it is to make such a fuss over. If a man has all he needs why 
should he want more? I never have been able to guess the answer, and 
[I'm ready to give up the problem. I do know that the game isn’t worth 
the candle. It is a regular will-6-the-wisp affair, and when you catch it, 
you find there is another just a little bit ahead. 

I suppose some people might call John Drew lazy because of this 
attitude. I am willing to be called lazy—if to be contented and to keep on 
trying to make people feel better, is laziness. 

I remember when I saw Edwin Forest in “Richlieu,” the first play I 
saw that made a deep impression upon my young mind, | thought I would 
like to be able to do that—he seemed to be making so many people happy, 
myself included. 

444 


I do not pretend to claim any special degree of. saintliness, or to be 
unusually unselfish, but I have always tried to give the public what they 
wanted, and not what I wanted them to have. I have considered myself 
at their service, so far as my work on the stage is concerned, and subject | 
to their wishes. If they wanted me in a certain kind of play, I was per- 
fectly willing to accommodate them. 

I have found this method a very pleasant one to follow. It has resulted 
in few disappointments on either side of the footlights. The public has 
known where to find me, and I have know where to find the public. We 
each have recognized that there were faults in the other, but we have 
tacitly agreed to let those faults slide and concern ourselves with the more 
pleasant things of life. 

My eareer has meant happiness, contentment, comfort, hard work, and 
pleasure. It is all a man should ask, and more than I would have asked 
thirty years ago. 























































































Quills From an Angel’s Wings 


By AN ANGEL 








How would you like to be an angel? There are angels and Angels. 
It is with the latter class that this article, by one of them, is concerned. 
An angel is the man whose name is never on the billboards. 
does is just “back the show,” that is, honor drafts and do the worrying. 


All he 








N MY Rollo days I was instructed 
by the spinster aunt and good 
churchwoman who reared me that it 

was the first concern of every mortal 
being to prepare to be an angel, which 
I was taught was an inhabitant of what 
aunt’s old hymns called “Glory.” She 
often promised that if I walked the 
straight and narrow path until my last 
day I would ever afterward be a mem- 
ber of the snow white band, with a 
crown on my head and a harp in my 
hand. My aunt was a good soul, but 
she dwelt far from the theatrical cen- 
ters and did not know there are angels 
here as well as hereafter, and that one 
may become one easier by treading the 
thorny and devious ways than by hold- 
ing to the straight and narrow. I have 
always remembered my virtuous kins- 
woman’s instructions, chiefly because it 
_did me so little good, as events turned 
out. I became an angel much sooner 
than she promised, and without the for- 
mality of playing the principal role at a 
funeral. In fact, I have beaten all her 
calculations and have thrice acted as the 
Celestial chorus to bands of mortals en- 
gaged in the fine and frenzied art of 
huckstering entertainment. 
ster relative was sure I would join the 
cherubims, but to be thrice an angel— 
I faney that would have staggered even 


her. 
What He Is 


FEW need be told that the “angel” 
in the theatrical world is the man be- 
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My spin- - 


hind the roll behind the show. He is 
the investor—it often is put that way 
to him, as an argument. His associates 
take care of the Art; he pays the bills. 
The angel is not a theatrical business- 
man, however; he is. merely the silent 
partner who makes the theatrical busi- 
ness-man possible. He is of two species 
—the ignoramus who believes there are 
riches for all in the show business and 
the worse than ignoramus who simply 
hasn’t gumption enough to stay out.. 
Fools venture in where angels fear to 
tread, but when the fool and the angel 
are one, some theatrical manager is go- 
ing to discover a little gold mine. 

Many managers have had that good 
fortune. If we saints of the theatre 
would all ’fess to our feelings and form 
a society we would have a bigger lodge 
than the Elks. I know them by the 
score, when I count them all, big and 
little, and I don’t know a one that will 
not go on oath that the angel-specula- 
tion is a surer loser than poker, race- 
horse gambling, or bucking the syndi- 
cate. My acquaintances among angels 
past and present include a millionaire— 
he is still almost a millionaire—a whole- 
sale dealer in cheese, who, as it turned 
out was merely extending his business 
in the old channel, a music publisher, 
the husband of a one-time child actress, 
a Kentucky horse-breeder, and one rath- 
er successful novelist. The other, while . 
less strangely contrasted, make up a 
motley band. 

I fancy I became an angel in the com- 
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_monest way, at least it is the way in 
which most of the easy marks I know 
exposed themselves to danger. I went 
into the theatrical business a green spec- 
ulator with a desire to get rich without 
working. Some I know have got in 
through their friendly interest in some 
fair creature with ambition to be a star, 
but never has a chorus-graduate lured 
me. 


Various Types 


I HAD my eye-teeth cut early in the 
game, and, furthermore, my bank ac- 
count never was of the size to attract 
that class of angel trimmers. I know 
one young man who came out of the 
West and on whom a young ex-chorister 
of little talent reversed the Lochinvar 
story by riding a white horse and let- 
ting him pay dearly for it. I know 
another who supplied a chorister with a 
complete outfit of motor-cars, diamond 
tiaras, bull-pups, and actors, and when 
she ended her starring engagement of 
two whole weeks he was short more 
than $20,000. I know still another who 
flew so high and: spent his money so 
freely on a singer who was too old for 
vaudeville that he got himself disin- 
herited, had to go to work, and eventu- 
ally landed in a sanitarium. Whether 
it was the singer, the ire of his parent, 
or the necessity of working that drove 
him crazy I am unable to say, but know- 
ing him as I do I am inclined to blame 
it on the work. 

There are angels who have large 
fortunes tied up in the show business. 
In fact, perhaps half the independent 
companies are backed by angel coin.. All 
men in the business can name at least 
two easy investors who have put more 
than a million dollars into the ventures 
they have backed. For myself I can- 
not say as much. I never went in deep, 
but in the end I always have lost every 
cent I have put into a show. Of my 
three experiences, the first two were 
short, the third extended over three sea- 
sons during which I imagined myself.a 
manager. 

My first experience came to me when 
I was only twenty-one years. Upon 
teaching my majority—I don’t think a 
bigger ass ever was allowed to live so 
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long—I came into the few thousands of 
dollars my Christian aunt had saved be- 
fore she died—rest her soul. At that 
time I had been three years in the city, 
and during that time had absorbed what 
I thought was a good deal of wisdom. — 
I became acquainted with the people 
about the playhouses, and in extending 
my acquaintance I became, haphazardly, 
the associate of a great theatrical man- 
ager. I know he was great because he 
said he was. Perhaps you never have 
heard of him. He was at least twice. 
my age and had seventeen times my ex- 
perience. Quite gradually, so gradually 
I never saw it coming, he set before me 
the alluring proposition of getting into 
the show business with him. We were 
to make a fortune in a season, without 
any risk and with very little investment. 
I was interested, and when he saw that 
I was, he magnified his plans and as- 
sured me that if a little show would 
make a fortune a big show would make 
a half dozen fortunes. It sounded a 
little too good to be true. My ardor 
cooled and I remarked that I thought 
I’d refrain for the time from attempt- 
ing cherubic aviation, or words to that 
effect, but my apparent lack of confi- 
dence in his judgment grieved him so 
and caused him so much unnecessary 
suffering, I told him I’d think it over. 


The Jollying Process 


I DID think it over, but all I thought 
was how to keep out. The manager and 
the prospective angel came often to- 
gether, however, and on the friendliest 
terms, and I know now, what I did not 
suspect then, that he was keeping me in 
training for my first flight with a pair 
of hand-made wings. He knew how, 
for he had been through the theatrical 
experience from ticket-seller to man 
back of the show, summer-opera man- 
ager, and lord of his own little road 
show. He had up his sleeve what he 
swore was the greatest farce-comedy 
ever written, and the name of the au- 
thor was not strange to my ears, and 
would not be to yours, even now. 

We finally agreed to put up $2,000 
each. He made the production, saying 
he thought it advisable, inasmuch as 
he had the advantage of experience, 
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which he would gladly give, being sb 
grateful for my financial assistance that 
he didn’t have the heart to ask me to do 
any of the work or bear any of the 
worry. Preferring the simple life, I let 
him have his way. He hired his play- 
érs, bought his stenery,; and produced 
the farce. Before the end of one week, 
when I was quite ready to take my first 
dividend, the manager said that he had 
bten side-tracked on his bookings and 
had to play ten bad one-night stands be- 
fore he could get to the big audiences. 
He thought $500 from each of us would 
itisufe a career for the play. I com- 
promised with him at $250, for I could 
already feel my eye-teeth beginning to 
sprout. A few days later they came en- 
tirely through when my good friend and 
pattner told me the company couldn’t 
go any futther for lack of funds, that 
the show was “Sure to bust” unless I 
would be willing to hold it up. When 
I asked him where he came ih, he ex- 
plairied, with tears in his eyes, that his 
last cent was gone, that somebody had 
it in for him, that there was a conspiracy 
among rival managers to keep him out 
of the field, and a conspiracy among the 
Ctitics of the country to ruin the author 
of the farce. MHearirig this mournful 
wail I could no longer doubt his upright- 
ness, but I concluded to take my loss, 
bitter pill though it was, and for ever- 
more steer wide of the theatrical shoals. 


Once an Angel—Always 


BUT when you once get branded 
as an arigel there is no escaping the 
angel catchers, and I was no more than 
free of my first manager than I came 
tipon another, or rather he came upon 
me. It was from him that I learned 
just what had happened to me. Ih his 
attempt to prove to me what he could 
do with a few hundred dollars, and how 
squarely he would treat me, he unveiled 
the whole former deal. At first I felt 
about like the June bug that gets up 
against an arc-light, but I have been a 
changed man ever since I got that shock; 
though still unfortunate. 

It was shown, to my sorrow, that I 
was the only contributor to the expense 
of production, that the scenery cost less 
than half what I had thought it had 
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cost, that the acters were paid much 
less than 1 supposed they were paid, 
that the advertising had cost me several 
hundred dollars and had madé my man- 
ager several hundred, arid that the show 
liadn’t been booked at all biit had been 
“wild catted” as long as my rhanager 
saw I would put up the expenses, which 
he rthade several times what they really 
were. The tears he had shed on my 
shoulders were tears of regret at losing 
me, not the farcé. 

Since that time I have run across 
miany tlieatrical dngels, but nevet Have I 
found one who has hot kriown more 
about the business of producing a show 
than I did when my wings first were 
clipped. I have been an angel, and a 
big fool, twice since, but my foolish- 
ness on later occasions has been the fe- 
sult of natural gullibility, or lack of 
judgiment, or too niuch enthusiasth, arid 
not the result of absolute ighorante of 
the unfair game. 

It wasn’t from the second manager 
who came upon me that I got my secorid 
experience. I waited a few years for it. 
The first did tiot get all my monéy; but 
he got enough of it to scare me. Tlie 
rest I took care to guard for several 
years. I added to it by going to work, 
and I riever should have tried on an- 
other pair of wings and attempted dh- 
other Icarian flight if the old hurt had 
entirely healed. I had lost money ds an 
angel and that had always stuck in my 
gullet. I made up my mirid that I would 
get it back some day, and that I would 
get two dollars for every one I had put 
in. 


A Fling at Minstrels 


MY TIME came, or at least I thought 
it had come, when a burnt cotk come- 
dian of no little teputation unfolded to 
me a plan for orgdnizing a traveling 
minstrel show. It wasn’t to be 4 masto- 
don affair; juist a modest venttiré. The 
minstrel had some money. It was real 
and not the stage article, for I saw it, 
rang it; bit it; arid put it to the acid 
test. I hadn’t seen the first manager’s 
contribution. The minstrel measit bus- 
iness, and when he explained that hé 
had plenty of scenery and properties, 
and that all we would have to buy would 





be a dozen uniforms for the minstrel 
band to wear on parade and hussar 
uniforms for one scene on the stage 
I agreed to go in with him. 

It was a bad season for minstrelsy. 
Patricia O’Brien says it’s always a bad 
season for bad shows. I had to continue 
contributing regularly. The leading 
minstrel, my partner, would write and 
inform me that he was approaching the 
region where he always had been the 
prince of favorites, and that another 
$100 or $200 would save the show. At 
last it began picking up and it reached 
the point where it was making money, 
a very little, but some. I saw none of 
it, but I was satisfied not to be called 
upon to remit for expenses. I saw my- 
self getting even and getting revenge, 
and I was in a very contented frame of 
mind when a telegram came one morn- 
ing from some forsaken town in Mis- 
souri saying that the town hall had 
burned the night before with all in it. 
Our minstrel show was all there was 
in it. Two hours later came another tele- 
gram from my partner bringing the joy- 
ful tidings that the treasurer and first 
tambo had decamped with every cent 
the company had. Would I please send 
a hundred at once? I did not, but I sent 
my partner a railroad-ticket. He came 
back and said he was sure he would 
haye kept up his winning streak if the 
fire had let him alone. I suggested re- 
organizing. I had not had enough. He 
said he couldn’t organize a ham and egg 
combination for breakfast, but that he 
would surely take out a new company if 
I would pay for the production. 

From another minstrel company, 
stranded in Iowa, I bought a fair oufit 
of scenery, costumes, and trappings and 
sent out the new show. The last I ever 
heard of the company it was playing to 
good business in Colorado. I wrote my 
partner I expected to join him and I 
made the trip to da it. Where he went 
I do not know, but I never was able to 
catch up with him. I found part of the 
hoys at Canon City but the manager and 
the ready cash had slipped on over the 
mountains, 

Thus ended experience number two. 
It had lasted more than half the season 
and therefare was more expensive than 
the first shart flyer. I had heen twice 
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through the mill and yet, contrary to 
tradition, I had not gone broke either 
time, although I had lost every cent I 
had ventured, and could have lost more 
as easily as not. I hold my minstrel 
friend in affectionate regard for hav- 
ing flown with what money he had 
picked up in Colorado, for as soon as 
he could have gotten out of the state 
he would have hit the hard luck belt 
again and I should have resumed my 
remittances. Thus his flight made him 
some money and saved me much. 


A Musical Comedy Heaven 


MUSICAL comedy next proved my 
undoing. I never had had any interest 
in one of those hybrid shows, but after 
experience with farce and minstrelsy it 
appeared to me that the musical come- 
dies were getting all the money. They 
occupied about three fourths of the the- 
atres in New York and Chicago, and 
when I took a peep at them they always 
looked like a mint. Many managers had 
taken me into their confidence, and not 
one of them ever had put his weekly 
receipts at less than $10,000. Generally 
it was $15,000. Even on the road the 
shows were said to take at least $6,000 
a week. Prospecting for a winner in the 
theatre is like prospecting for the yel- 
low metal in the Rockies. Hope springs 
eternal, ¢¢ cetera, and you never give 
up. 
I swore all the time to myself that 
never again would I back a show, but 
all the time I had my eye peeled for a 
chance to ‘get in on a good thing.” 
Finally I came in contact with a pro- 
ducing manager who said his show was 
no good for New York but would be a 
winner on the road, where it would cost 
less to run it. He asked me if I knew 
anyone who would like to look into a 
good thing, a sure money-maker. His 
excuse for getting rid of it was that he 
wanted to use the leading players in 
a new show he had bought in London, 
but he kindly offered to let the star go 
with the show for a consideration. I 
swallowed hook, line, and pole. It didn’t 
take me a week to learn that the star 
was more like an undertaker than a 
comedian and I fired him, although his 
manager insisted on and_ received 
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- throughout the season the amount of 
money I had agreed to pay him as a 
bonus for the use of the world-beating 
joykiller who was thrown in with the 
show. 

I hired a new comedian and accident- 
ly got a very good one. I never had 
heard of him before, but to-day he is 
one of the twelve best musical comedy 
fun-makers in this country. He took 
hold of the show, ripped it up the back, 
stole all the good lines that belonged to 
anyone else, put in a couple of his own 
songs—for which I paid him—and 
turned loose half the chorus and other 
expensive dead-weights. He began mak- 
ing money at once. I took his advice 
about routing the show and got it into 
good territory. We prospered, but he 
wasn't satisfied, and said we ought to 
take the piece into Chicago, where it 
would be a knockout. We tried it first 
on Cincinnati. They liked it. I then 
bought time at a Chicago theatre, took 
the show there for a run, and lost all the 
money we had made and $3,000 besides. 
As soon as I could I bought our release 
‘ from our Chicago engagement and 
again sent the show to the tall timber. 
Again it made money and when the sea- 
son closed we were several thousand 
dollars ahead. 

The next season we sent the show 
out over the same route and it again 
made money, not so much as the year 
before, but some. My comedian had 
grown haughty and had to have more 
money. My prima donna married a 
hotel man in a town out west in the 
middle of the season, and I had to 
pay a new woman with an awful 
voice more than she was worth and 
also buy her release from her manager. 
But still the show made money until 
the end of the season. 

Then came the third season. I knew 
the old show was “all in.” I reéngaged 
the comedian and some of the minor 
players and began a search for a new 
show. I had had such good luck in buy- 
ing the first one that I undertook to 
do the same thing again. Well, I bought 
one. 


Always an Opportunity 
YOU can always buy a show. They 
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are always for sale. Before I had 
bought a show that was a dire failure 
in New York and had made money 
with it in the country. This time I 
bought one that was somewhat of a 
success in Boston. Boston is a lovely 
town and some lovely people live there, 
and [ like the way they cook beans, 
but did you ever see a musical com- 
edy that was a success in Boston? I'll 
bet a dollar, if I can borrow one, that 
you didn’t like it. They are good 
shows, but they are queer, and you 
never can tell what they are going to 
do anywhere else. 

I bought it largely on the advice of 
my comedian. It had a fine part for 
him, and nothing for anyone else. He 
still swears it is the best show he ever 
played in. He was on the stage all the 
time and had nine songs, and didn’t have 
to make but one change of costume. 
The things that were printed about that 
show and that comedian when it took 
to the road were enough to break a 
hangman’s heart. We tried everything 
to make it go, and when all else had 
failed the comedian told me he thought it 
would be a sure hit if I would have his 
part built up for him. At that I 
swooned. I gave the players their no- 
tice, and by selling the scenery and 
costumes got enough to pay them two 
weeks’ salary and close the show right 
there. 

At last a show had made me a bank- 
rupt. I had had a few feathers plucked 
from my wings when I made my ear- 
lier ventures, this time I lost all my plu- 
mage, down to the last quill, and I stood, 
where I stand to-day, a denuded the- 
atrical angel. Since then I’ve been a sort 
of hanger-on, acting generally in the 
capacity of what is known as man- 
ager of a company, but the manager is 
only the fellow who sends reports to 
the home office and listens to the kicks 
of the players and fights it out with the 
house manager. 

Every employe hopes to own the busi- 
ness some time. I’m no different from 
the rest: I’ve been “stung” but I’m 
willing to poke my nose into the hive 
again. Once the angel of a farce com- 
pany, once of a minstrel show, and 
then of a singing comedian—I’ve had 
experience, as Hattie Williams sings. 












The Risk and Cost of Producing 
Plays 


By GEORGE ARLINGTON 





have appalled a manager. 








In Shakespeare’s day the risk was nil because the cost was nothing 
—comparatively. But “we’ve changed all that.” 
demands an outlay on a single play that even in Booth’s day would 
Small wonder the producer thinks twice. 


To-day the public 








(T’S MOSTLY a gamble—this thing 
of putting forth a new theatrical 
venture, for up to date—and the 

stage has been in operation for some 
hundreds of years—no manager has 
been able to estimate with any degree 
of certainty, the manner in which a play 
will be accepted by the public. 

At first, perhaps, we are inclined to 
think it a bit odd that such a state of 
affairs exists. Why shouldn’t the 
manager know what is good? The pro- 
ducing of plays is his business; why 
then, shouldn’t he know what the people 
will like? He has had experience enough 
to gauge their tastes, and he is him- 
self an expert judge, but— 

Did you ever have a man friend you 
thought just about the finest in the 
world, and did you ever tell some one 
of your women friends about him and 
then bring him over to call on her, first 
assuring her that she would find him 
the most delightfully charming man she 
had ever met? And then when you 
were introducing him did you notice 
the way her jaw set underneath the 
smile of welcome, and how her eyes 
lacked luster? Of course you have! 
And then the first time she saw you 
alone or called you up on the ’phone, 
she told you what she thought of your 
taste in men? 

You know just how it was—you tried 
your best to please her, and thought 
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you were offering her an evening’s en- 
tertainment worth her while. 


In history this line 

Is most frequent and sad, 
“His intentions were fine 

But his judgment was bad.” 


Must Go It Blind 


AND so it is oftentimes with the 
theatrical producer. He tries his best 
and fails. Why shouldn’t he? He is 
neither a seer nor a prophet; he cannot 
look into the future and tell which play 
will succeed and which will not. For 
there is no fixed standard by which one 
person can measure up the judgment of 
any other one person or collection of 
persons. So there is only one thing for 
the theatrical producer to do and that is 
almost to “Go it blind.” He takes a 
chance—and often a very big chance. 
The cost of putting on a new production 
is often as much as twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars, and if it is a failure, 
very little of the investment can be 
In fact, one of the big pro- 
ducers says that it is cheaper to burn up © 
the scenery and costumes of a failure 
than to keep paying storage on them in 
the hope that the material may some- 
time be used. 

There is another reason, too, why a 
theatrical producer cannot tell hew the 
public will take his effort, and that is, 
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that until it is completed, he himself 
does not always know just what it will 
be like. For a play, no matter of what 
nature, is necessarily a development. 
A picture in the imagination, and the 
result of an attempt to put the same into 
tangible form, are, oftentimes, two yery 
different things. And it is the same 
with a stage production. A play, when 
it first reaches the hands of the manager, 
is very often entirely different from that 
same play when seen on the first night 
of its public performance. 


Dictators and the Manager 


NOT all playwrights are dictators 
like Fitch and Pinero—not by any 
means. Some of the most popular plays 
now before the public would never have 
amounted to anything if they had not 
been cut to pieces and rebuilt by 
managers who know more about the 
practical side of stagecraft than did the 
authors of the plays. And it is a thank- 
less job—this thing of fixing up some- 
body else’s play in an effort to make it 
a “go.” We never hear anything about 
the sleepless nights when the manager 
has walked the floor until the small 
hours of the morning, moulding the 
piece over and over in his mind till he 
has evolved something that his ex- 
perienced judgment tells him may prove 
to be finished and practical. If the play 
succeeds, the playwright has the credit 
of all this—and, well, the manager 
doesn’t care if he does. What he wants 
is the money; to him the circle of the 
almighty dollar is of more importance 
than the halo of literary fame. Mana- 
gers do not waste much of their time 
writing; they indicate changes and ad- 
ditions and professional writers do the 
test. Sometimes the author of a play 
rewrites as the manager wishes, and 
again some other writer is employed. 
An author may be able to express per- 
fectly a phase of life with which he 
is familiar, and fail completely in at- 
tempting to delineate some character 
which he knows little about. It often 
happens, however, that he has put into 
his play a character or situation that he 
is unable to handle, and in that case 
some one else is hired to polish off the 
spots on his unsatisfactory work. 
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Manager Makes Changes 


“IT ALWAYS reserye the right to 
make whatever changes | consider neces- 
sary,” said one manager, “for, after all, 
it is the manager’s money that is at stake, 
and without it the play would be of little 
use even to the author. It isn’t for the 
purpose of being arbitrary that the 
manager insists upon changing the 
manuscript to suit himself; it is because 
his judgment tell him what seems to be 
practicable. It is no reflection upon 
the author, particularly if he is a writer 
of little experience ; and it is of as much 
advantage to him as it is to the man- 
ager, for he has the benefit of the prac- 
tical man’s experience. When the 
manuscript is finally adjusted, the au- 
thor receives his advance fee. After 
that he is subject to banishment or not, 
according to his amiability.” 

After the play had been accepted, 
and while it is being whipped into 
shape, the producer begins to think 
about scenery, costumes, and properties. 
Most of these are obtained from New 
York and near-by cities, though on es- 
pecial occasions, London, Paris, and 
other cities of Europe are called on for 
contributions, 

These accessories make big items in 
the expense-account. One producer 
this season, for instance, is paying thir- 
ty-four thousand dollars for the scen- 
ery, costumes, and properties of four 
plays. He is also paying twelve thou- 
sand dollars to renew one of last year’s 
successes. The same man is importing 
a set of London-built scenery for one 
Shakespearean play at a cost of eight 
thousand dollars, and is spending ten 
thousand dollars on the costumes and 
settings for a reviyal of “Richelieu.” 
These are only a few of the figures in 
his long expense account for the pro- 
duction of his plays this season. 

The theatrical producer is a kind of 
human merry-go-round—that is, he oc- 
cupies a pivotal position in that he is 
always on the job, and at the same time 
he is constantly whirling around seeing 
everything from every point of the com- 

ass. His eye is continually on the 
play and its development ; the costumes, 
scenery and properties must always be 
kept in mind; and then there are the 















actors and actresses, net only to be se- 
lected, but to be trained. The producer 
is present at most of the rehearsals, and 
in many instances he drills in every line 
of the acting. 


Artists Who Dictate 


OF COURSE, in the cases of such 
artists as Sara Bernhardt, Julia Mar- 
lowe, or E. H. Sothern, the players’ 
own conception of the part is the one 
that is used. But these are the excep- 
tions, and as a usual thing the producer, 
where he does not dictate, at least cor- 
rects and advises the manner in which 
a part shall be played. 

The occasions in which a star lays 
down the law to the producer are few 
and far between, though, of course, they 
do happen. Actresses more than actors 
indulge their vanity in these little tem- 
peramental “hot-times,” and a good deal 
of unwarranted indulgence is used to 
salve over the outbursts of an “artistic 
temper.” “Living out one’s individtal- 
ity and indulging one’s eccentricities, 
though often confused, are tievertheless 
two entirely different things. Unfor- 
tunately the distinction seems never to 
have occurred to many hard-working 
actresses of ability whose ambition for 
prominence in her profession is not so 
much for aft’s sake as for the privilege 
she thinks it gives her of release ftom 
the restraint of self-control, when slie is 
in any way crossed or angered. 


A Star’s Temper 


BUT the tempets of various play- 
ets are known to all the producers, 
and the possibility of a mental storm 
doesn’t bother them at all—they keep 
their little umbrellas close at hand: To 
the average layman, the sight of a 
“‘beauteous” lady screaming dround the 
parlor with atigry strides, and jerking 
the tidies off the furniture by way of 
visible exclamation-points, would be a 
sight most “frightsome.” But the aver- 
age manager can listen to all of that and 
think of nothing more exciting than 
picking verberids in the old batk yard 
at home. 

_ Heinrich Conried, fot instatice, when 
he called upon Madame Calvé to tell her 
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that she couldti’t sing “Marguerite” in 
his “Faust”—that he had engaged some 
one else for the part—knew perfectly 
well there would be tones from ma- 
dame’s most violent register thrown at 
him that would never be heard over the 
footlights of the stage. Butt even he 
was not quite prepared for the fluke in 
tempers that his presence provoked, for, 
it seems, so the story goes, he forgot to 
telephone over and ask what Calvé’s 
choice of waistcoats was for that morn- 
ing, and in his ignorance he appeared 
in one of pure, spotless white. He 
couldn’t have done worse if he had 
worn one of Turkey red. 

From the moimerit the great singer 
saw that white waistcoat, it is said, she 
flung discretion to the winds. She ad- 
mitted it afterwards, according to the 
story. Some one asked her why it was 
that she tore from the room, leaving the 
atmosphere still quivering—to~ say 
nothing of Conried, who. was rest- 
ing on one Heel atid a corrier of the 
gtand piano—when all might have been 
adjusted with a little patient threshing- 
out of the affair. 

“T know,” said Calvé. “I did not 
mind so much the loss of Marguerite, 
but that awful white waistcoat! The 
very sight of it appalled me ftorh the 
first !”’ 


All a Great Gamble 


HOWEVER, stars of Calvé’s great- 
ness are comparatively few, and for the 
hundreds of plays produced every sea- 
son there ate hutidreds and hundreds 
of actors ahd actresses who are willing 
to take the parts assigned them without 
disputing to any disagreeable exterit 
with the manager. 

The actor is not the principal fac- 
tor to be reckoned with in the aver- 
age play. The production as a whole is 
what makes it a sticcess. So that in 
case the principal actot or actress hap- 
pens to fall out with the management, 
another can be quickly substituted and 
the play go merrily on as if nothing had 
happened. As to the salaries of the 
players, that expense is usually esti- 
mated at about one-sixteenth of the cost 
of the whole production. So that in 
case the play fails, the matter of salaries 
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is a comparatively small item, though 
it often happens that the cleverness of 
an actor will make a success of a play 
that otherwise would have been a dis- 
mal frost. 

In fact, it is all a gamble—a magnifi- 
cent gamble, when we remember that 
millions of dollars are put into the 
business of amusing the public every 
year. There are many avenues of ex- 
pense even the existence of which does 
not occur to the layman, and yet which 
. run up into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. For instance, one manager 
alone this year is paying several thou- 
sand dollars for “Special illuminating 
appliances and night-time advertising.” 
Another item on his bill is almost as 
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many dollars for “Photographs for ad- 
vertising purposes”’—such as are used 
in lobbies, store windows and newspa- 
pers. Added to this is a considerable 
amount for “Frames for photographs 
of new plays and companies.” 

And so it goes. The expense account 
of a theatrical production has as many 
radii as an octopus has tentacles. 

When asked what security a producer 
has for the investment of so much 
money, one manager said: 

“Security? The producer has none. 
He realizes merely on his judgment. 
But he is willing to take the chances, 
for the stakes are high; and then, you 
know, the theatrical manager is. the 
greatest optimist on earth.” 


The Barrie That Frohman Knows 


By JOHN D. WILLIAMS 








J. M. Barrie, than whom no man writing English in our day pos-: 
sesses a more delicate or whimsical fancy, was first revealed to 
Americans, as a dramatist, by Charles Frohman, who here gossips of 
him most entertainingly, revealing him as he is known to his intimates. 








T ISN’T an easy thing to get an in- 
terview with Charles Frohman, prin- 
cipally because he is never in one 

place long enough for you to get out 
notebook and pencil. However, when 
you succeed in doing the seemingly im- 
possible, and tell him that the people in 
America, who have for years loved the 
man Barrie through his work and do 
not understand his seclusion from our 
hospitable shores, you discover, perhaps 
not entirely to your surprise, that 
simply saying “J. M. Barrie” is to jog 
the memory of the man who, of all per- 
sons in America, knows the playwright 
best. 

But it is easy to see that Charles 

Frohman, while loving to reflect upon 


the great store of Barrieana that years 
of intimacy with the playwright have 
brought him, yet shrinks exceedingly 
from confiding any of it to a stranger. 
“You see, Barrie just happens to be 
a playwright,” he explains. “He is really 
a man of letters spending his holidays 
writing plays; and the little group of 
authors with whom, rather than with 
playwrights, he chums, have a very dis- 
tinct idea of the real use of printers- 
ink; they like to see the creations of 
their fancies, not themselves, in type.” 


A Question of Epitaphs 


MR. FROHMAN smiles with the 
eye of vision as he admits that “every 








man craves a certain epitaph,” and tells 
of those Barrie and he wrote for them- 
selves one day last summer when the 
two were off on a little excursion in 
Sussex. 

“We were near a wonderful little 
Gothic chapel after a hard tramp over 
the country, and Barrie, sitting down 
on a mound to rest, said with his funny 
little Scotch accent: “Here let me rest 
with the stone above me saying, “Here 
lies the man who wrote ‘What Every 
Woman Knows,’” to which I, of 
course, answered, suiting the action to 
the word, ‘And here lies the man who 
produced it.’ 

“Somebody has epitomized this new- 
est play of Barrie’s by adding a few 
words to its title, ‘What Every Woman 
Knows—is better than what any man 
knows.’ ” 

Mr. Frohman shows the manuscripts 
of the play, pointing out what seems to 
him the absolute perfection of play- 
wrighting. 

“It is very closely written and not a 
line of it has been discarded in all the 
rehearsing it has gone through in Eng- 
land and America. It is,’”’ says he, “four 
acts of a philosopher’s wit and a wit’s 
philosophy. What every woman knows 
is that when she trusts to her instincts 
and shuns reason and logic, she is apt 
to be right.” 


Barrie and Maude Adams 


“MOST people are surprised at the 
statement, but it is a fact that Barrie 
has visited America. He was over here 
just thirteen years ago, while his novel, 
‘The Little Minister,’ was still the craze 
of the English speaking world of books. 
He said he came over just to shake 
hands with a few friends. It was a 
short visit. He spent a few days in New 
York, a few in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, and then hurried back to England. 
That was the first time I ever met 
Barrie. I had had correspondence with 
him about dramatizing his story of ‘The 
Little Minister.’ I had sent him a check 
as his advance payment, but the pros- 
pect of his doing the work grew slim- 
mer and slimmer. Then when he got 
to New York he came into my office to 
return me the check, He could see no 
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way of turning the novel into a play. 
However, I persuaded him to keep the - 
check and asked him if he would not 
go to some play that night. Finally he 
went to see ‘Rosemary,’ which was 
being played by John Drew: at the 
Empire Theatre. I saw no more of 
Barrie until just before he was sailing. 
Again he walked into my office, but 
very hopefully this time. 

““T shall turn the little story into a 
play for you,’ he began without any pre- 
amble, ‘if you give me the little actress 
to play the part whom I saw last night.’ 

“That actress was Maude Adams, and 
you know the rest. 

“IT suppose the intimacy of under- 
standing between these two artists in 
different and yet the same walks of 
life, is quite without parallel in the his- 
tory of the modern theatre. They un- 
derstand each other in a surer and 
finer way than anything that could be 
conveyed by the most illuminating 
words. You get just a little of this, for 
example, in Barrie’s saying of Maude 
Adams’ ‘Peter Pan:’ 

“When Peter took flight from my 
fancy he found a haven in the spirit of 
Maude Adams.’ 


His Love for Children 


“WHILE he has no children of his 
own, Barrie is yet the friend and play- 
mate of a small army of little buys and 
girls. But perhaps his greatest happi- 
ness comes with the coming of Christ- 
mas time, when he knows he is going 
to meet what he calls ‘the children of 
“Peter Pan.”’ They are the little lads 
and lassies that take the parts in his 
wonderful fantasy. It is a noteworthy 
sight to see them come before the re- 
hearsal, with eyes bulging and their 
faces wreathed in anxiety lest, when 
they are measured, they will be told 
they are too big to be ‘Peter Pan’ chil- 
dren any more. The little folks crouch 
down and try all sorts of devices to 
keep within the size limit, and, of 
course, this affords Barrie great joy. In 
his original manuscript of the play—a 
fact that I think has never been told 
before—Barrie had a scene in the last 
act in which fifteen mothers appear 
upon the stage to claim their lost chils 
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dren. Now, the principal enjoyment that 
Barrie gets from ‘Peter Pan’ is to be 
one of those children, their playmate 
and their friend. But when he found 
‘that he would have to go among the fif- 
teen mothers and also be their play- 
mate and their friend, he very speedily 
cut out the whole scene and drove the 
mothers from the theatre. 


The Original of “Nana” 


“NEXT to the children who play the 
parts in these Christmas performances 
of ‘Peter Pan,’ I suppose Barrie is most 
fond of Mrs. Barrie, and then that they 
are both fondest of the wonderful fam- 
ily dog at their cottage in Leicester 
Road. The creature is a shaggy New- 
foundland dog with really remarkable 
intelligence. He is the original of Nana, 
the dog in ‘Peter, Pan,’ and Barrie has 
forever immortalized him in that won- 
derfully ingenious description of the 
way Nana should deport herself, which 
Barrie put into the manuscript of ‘Peter 
Pan.’ One time Barrie brought his dog 
to the rehearsal of ‘Peter Pan;’ when 
the dog in the play ‘was getting up in 
his part.’ After apologizing to the actor 
who played the part for the way in 
which the really hard work in it used 
him up, Barrie said, looking affection- 
ately at his own dog, ‘You see how 
easily she takes it all, but she’s just a 
dog.’ 

“Barrie is very fond of repeating the 
remark one old lady made to another 
as they came slowly out of the theatre 
after seeing the performance of ‘Peter 
Pan.’ 

“One said to the other : 

“Well, it’s wonderful how they can 
train a dog to do this.’ 

“But he has another story—that when 
‘Peter Pan’ had become famous the 
world over, and just as the man who 
had written it might feel some joy in 
its fame, he one day overheard an old 
couple going out of the theatre, the one 
murmuring to the other, ‘Well, you 
would come.’ 

“And so he will ramble along in con- 
versation when the mood strikes Barrie 
to talk. Perhaps he has wasted any num- 
ber of wonderful steries that would 
have become famous in print or told in 
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drama, but I am sure they never would 
have given him nearly as much pleasure 
as he gets from telling them to the 
‘Peter Pan’ children, the little children 
that play in the fantasy, with whom he 
chums between the matinee and the 
night—which is always a great event at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, in the large 
room off the stage, where tea and cakes 
are served and everybody gathers 
around the floor, with Barrie sitting in 
the middle telling stories. 


His Besetting Sin 


“WHEN Barrie visits Paris he likes 
best, not fashionable Paris, but the fair 
grounds where all the fakers are gath- 
ered. It is the acme of joy for him to 
throw the rings for knives; and once 
when he was there while ‘Peter Pan’ 
was running at the Vaudeville Theatre 
and Barrie was living at the Maurice 
Hotel, the maitre dhotel formed grave 
suspicions of having such a person in 
the house on finding seventy-nine 
knives in Barrie’s room one morning. 
That was the time when he telegraphed 
from Paris to his little friends in Lon- 
don what he had been doing, and ended 
his telegram with the comment, ‘Won 
much, lost more.’ 

“The first meeting of Barrie and 
Maude Adams occurred in London and 
was a great surprise even to me, Miss 
Adams had just arrived, following her 
success in ‘The Little Minister.’ I was 
going to superintend the meeting my- 
self and I’ set out for Barrie’s home 
with that idea in mind; but when I got 
there I found the little playwright and 
the little actress already very fast 
friends. Without a word to me Barric 
had himself called on Miss Adams 
dressed in a tall hat—the rarest of cos- 
tumes for him. It seems that when they 
first met but one word passed between 
them—*“Well!”” And then Miss Adams 
returned the visit to Mr. Barrje’s place 
on Leicester Road. 


Understanding Barrie 


“IT IS a saying with Barrie that 
Miss Adams understands his characters 
better than he understands them him- 
self, When Barrie first told me the story 








LOVE SONNETS OF A CALL BOY 


of ‘Peter Pan’ he always spoke of the 
character as ‘Peter Adams.’ 

“During the writing of ‘What Every 
Woman Knows,’ when I wrote Barrie 
asking him how he got on, his answer 
was, I think, the finest and fullest ever 
sent by playwright to manager. It Was 
the simple remark that ‘Maude Adams 
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LOVE SONNETS OF A CALL BOY-V 


BY SAMUEL ELLSWORTH: KISER 


Oh, gee, | wisht that Ethel Barrymore 
Would hand a little smile to me some night; 
She’s got the whole bunch faded out of sight; 

I feel as if I’d like to lick the floor 

Where she has walked acrosst; I kissed the door 
Of her dear dressin’ room oncet, where her white 
Soft fingers touched it; but my appetite 

For kissin’ seemed healthy as before. 


I feel a kind of coolish feelin’ crawl 
All up and down my back when she goes by, 
And when she speaks with that soft kind of drawl 
I feel almost as if I want to cry; 
If | could take her in my arms and call 
Her “Honey Bug:” I'd be so glad I'd die. 
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dances all over my pages.’ Barrie’s 
great desire is to have Miss Adams ap- 
pear in one of his plays in London—a 
wish I am going to grant him some 
day—and that day—or night—will 
undoubtedly mark the birth of the fiext 
play in the gteat cycle of drartias by 
Barrie.” 














The Actors’ Church Alliance 


By MAGDA WEST 








In the following article Miss West tells just what brought about the 
establishment of the Alliance, together with the great good it has done 
and is doing toward assisting the players in many ways little known 
to the general public. Its reforms are always consistent and worthy. 








MATING of the lion and the 

lamb by the welding of the in- 

terests of those differentiatingly 
powerful social influences, the Church 
and the Stage, is the self-appointed mis- 
sion of the Actors’ Church Alliance of 
America. 

The Alliance, like many a good 
citizen, has been a bit handicaped among 
the “profession” from the start, be- 
cause of the name bestowed by its 
parents nearly a decade ago. The word 
“Church” in the title looms up like a 
Yama-Yama man to many of the cult, 
who have feared in the ostensibly 
fraternal offices of the Alliance, merely 
a sugar-coated dose of preachment and 
rebuke. 

Such alarm is groundless. The Actors’ 
Church Alliance, a United States cousin 
of the Actors’ Church Union of Eng- 
land, has never at any time entertained 
such a thought. Neither did any desire 
to evangelize players by the wholesale 
even germinate in the minds of the late 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Henry C. Potter of 
New York, the late Rev. Walter E. 
Bentley, and F. F. Mackay, who, on 
February 6, 1899, originated the move- 
ment that has made possible the present 
Actors’ Church Alliance, with chapters 
in nearly every large city of the United 
States. 

The Alliance was born in the clergy. 
At first it was a very delicate youngster 
and had to be carefully incubated in all 


sorts of ways. Now practically every 
well known American actor or actress 
is joining in the work of the organiza- 
tion. Furthering the elevation of the 
stage and of the drama, vindicating and 
revealing the hard-working, the in- 
dustrious lives that the majority of 
theatrical folk pursue, little marvel that 
the profession cries welcome to the 
Actors’ Church Alliance. Church people, 
too, as a rule, follow suit in this greet- 
ing, after they have discovered what 
the organization really is about. 

The association devotes some time to 
religious propaganda, but nine-tenths 
of the funds and of the energy is ab- 
sorbed by practical philanthropies and 
a sincere desire to cultivate the best of 
things theatrical. The hope is that in 
time public morals will have in the stage 
and in its offerings as virile a censor as 
that now vested in the pulpit. 


Against Sunday Playing 


THE FIRST clearing attempted by 
the Alliance is the abolishment of the 
Sunday performance in theatres all 
over the country. The idea is to provide 
all players with one day of:rest a week, 
whether it is employed in church going 
or in simple quiet. Throughout the east- 
ern United States there now are work- 
ing-laws to this end. In the middle and — 
in the western sections no such rule © 


goes. In Chicago, a year ago, fifteen 
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petitions for writs of mandamus against 
the mayor and the theatres of Chicago, 
to compel all amusement houses to be 
closed on Sundays, were filed in the 
Circuit Court. Later the petitions were 
dismissed. The Actors’ Church Alliance 
consulted their attorney. The lawyer 
advised them that if they wanted to 
have an efficacious law stopping: Sunday 
performances it would be necessary to 
have the backing of a new set of laws 
on the statute books of Illinois. 

Undismayed by this, the Chicago 
chapter later polled a straw vote on this 
question to learn the opinion that the 
bone of contention in the case, the pro- 
fessionals themselves, had in the matter. 

In the referendum returns out of one 
thousand votes 998 were against Sun- 
day performances. 

“IT am not in favor of the Sunday 
performance,” signed Bertha Kalich 
with her odd, sprawling signature more 
than usually assertive. 

Robert Mantell and his wife were a 
pair of vigorous protestors against Sun- 
day presentations. It is curious to note 
that since then Mr. Mantell has secured 
his contracts with his Sundays free. 

“Both as actor and as manager I am 
emphatically not in favor of the custom 
of Sunday theatre performances,” wrote 
Mr. Mantell. 

Many managers of western theatres 
jibe at the “Sunday closing law” as it 
appertains to houses in the East. 

“No stage performances on Sunday ?” 
they mock. “Ah, no, perhaps not. But 
how about those ‘Sunday concerts? 
Don’t the eastern houses get up a Sun- 
day evening performance from mem- 
bers of their companies and call it a 
‘sacred concert?’ Miss Fluffy Ruffles, 
with pink tights and topical songs on 
weekdays, becomes a_ long-skirted 
Quakeress warbling hymns Sunday 
night. The sight draws better than a 
seventh day production of the regular 
bill might do. Can’t see your point. For 
if it is merely a one-day-in-seven rest 
48 the performer you’re after, you 
ail. 

“Nonsense,” retort the folk on the 
other side of the fence. “Those who ap- 
pear on such programs are volunteers, 
not recruits. Appearances then are en- 
tirely optional with them, Then, too, it 
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is a break from the regular grind, and 
they are paid overtime for it in the 
bargain.” 


A Reasonable Desire 


NOW, after all, doesn’t it appear 
that an actor as well as a plumber, a 
school teacher, or a stenographer should 
have one day a week for his own? Act- 
ing is undeniably strenuous for both the 
mind and the body. Nobody on the face 
of the earth ever attempts to constantly 
wear one pair of shoes or a single suit 
of clothes without an occasional re- 
pairing, cleaning, and pressing. Taste 
and pocketbook afford leeway as to the 
number of suits and shoes one may 
own, but physiques are not marketable, 
and the all-wise Providence has given 
to the richest but one body, and one 
mind. Rejuvenation of both these in- 
sistently demands “Time off.” So far 
science has never devised any royal 
road to mental rest, physical clean- 
liness, and good grooming. To bathe, to - 
shampoo one’s hair, to shave, and other- 
wise make one’s self fit for the eyes of 
civilization consumes time as well as 
water and soap. Sleep, too, puts its levy 
upon the scant periods left the actor 
between rehearsals, performances, and 
the delays of dining in cafés and res- 
taurants. A hurried census has shown 
that three-fourths of the players who 
are not compelled to perform seven days 
in the week, spend the off day in re- 
pairing the ravages of the. six just 
ended and in preparing for the half 
dozen next to come. 

The most clinching argument for the 
Sunday performance that the Actors’ 
Alliance has to fight is the contention 
that the highest moral value of the 
theatre lies in its strength as a counter- 
irritant to the low amusements provided 
by saloons, gaming halls, and similar 
resorts. 

“Sunday is the only playtime of the 
workingman,” comes the protest. “Sun- 
day he must have some amusement, this 
man who works so hard all through the 
week. Close your theatres on his day of 
rest and look to what you will drive 
the laborer. After a Sunday evening 
spent at the theatre with his family he 
will go te bed sober and happy. Other- 
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wise the ehanees are that many such 
men would come reeling home from a 
cheap tavern or a low concert hall. And 
you couldn’t complain if they did, for 
amusements we all must haye. Insanity 
and brutality increase where theatres 
are not. Better a melodrama than a 
cockfight to satisfy the people’s natural 
craving for amusement.” 

“Lena Ashwell’s Chicago reception, 
when she opened in ‘The Shulamite,’ 
refutes the power of that argument,” 
flashes back a member of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance. “That night was an 
insult to genius. The audience was typ- 
ically ‘Sunday-nighters.’ Young girls, 
cheap clerks, and the like were in pre- 
ponderance. The play went over their 
heads, and they sat and tittered, laughed 
and scoffed and almost overwhelmed the 
actress.” 


Conservation Vanishing 


THE potency of the theatre as a so- 
cial and economic force is plainly con- 
fessed by this movement to ally the 
church and the stage. The diplomatic 
endeayer of the clergy to harness the 
devil that centuries have failed to kill 
or to convert, and to travel with him 
hand in hand is praiseworthy. It shows, 
too, that the crust of bigotry which has 
so long wrapped itself around the sects 
and the creeds is cracking open and that 
the church is coming out into the light. 

For centuries these two mighty fac- 
tors in the development of civilization 
have been as antagonistic as the 
domesticated bull-pup and the yearning- 
to-be-adopted stray cat. Now the evan- 
gelism permeating English speaking 
countries during the last five years, 
ranging from such mediums as the Rev. 
Dr. Torrey of England to the more 
picturesque Rev. “Billy” Sunday of 
America have thrown into relief the 
essentially theatric side of even the most 
puritanical of churches. The tremendous 
success of religio-dramatic offerings, the 
most recently notable that of ‘““The Serv- 
ant in the House,’ demonstrates the 
public appetite for the play with an up- 
lift. 

These forces are working skillfully 
in committee to form a treaty hetween 
the church and the stage. 
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In the embryo, religious enthusiasm is 
emotionalism. This same fever of the 
senses is the nucleus of dramatic art 
both in exposition and in influence. And 
by an odd juggle of heredity two-thirds 
at least of the country’s clergy have 
relatives “in the profession.” The num- 
ber of direct descendants, sons, daugh- 
ters, and grandchildren, is no less amaz- 
ing than the array of sisters, brothers, 
cousins, and even aunts and uncles. To 
complete the circle a third of the world 
ministerial has taken to writing plays, 
picturing out those sermon themes 
whose lessons need other scenery than 
the nave and the pulpit afford, and more 
eloquence than lies in the tongue of one 
man. On the sages of the churches it 
is dawning that the “sermons in stones” 
will not turn John Smith around by the 
shoulder half so quickly as the preach- 


_ ment that will grip him by the heart 


when he sees unrolled before him the 
facts and the effects of selfishness and 
crime. 


The Alliance Is Broad 


THE Actors’ Church Alliance knows 
no creed, no barrier. Jews, Christians, 
Catholics, Christian Scientists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Unitari- 
ans, Theosophists, any professor-of any 
belief, is made welcome within the fold. 
So are business men and business wom- 
en, members of other professions and 
respectable folk in all walks and sta- 
tions of life. The brotherhood of man, 
heart of all practical Christianity, is the 
heart of the work of the organization. 
To remove the prejudices church people 
and theatrical folk hold against each 
other, to bring these classes socially to- 
gether, to burn away the foolish fences 
of puritanical distrust of players, is its 
constant aim. 

The chapters of the Alliance are the 
neighborhood houses of their localities 
for the plain people, for society and for 
the players. The association strives for 
mutual understanding, for the revelation 
of the sistership under the skin. It uses 
such gentle levers as receptions, teas, 
informal breakfasts, musicales, and 
semi-occasionally a special church serv- 
ice. Any pleasurable function, in fact, 
where the men and the women who 














amuse in the theatres and the men and 
the women who go there to be amused 
may meet on a cointnon ground. 

The actresses clitb-houses that the Al- 
liance is promoting all over the countty, 
deserve blue ribbons for the practical, 
self-respecting aid tendered the mod- 
erate salaried members of the profes- 
sion. 

These club-houses furnish pleasant 
homes, in clean quarters, good neighbor- 
hoods, with the privileges of sewing 
rooms, laundries, and even housekeep- 
ing ona doll-house scale, that pleases 
the gitls and saves them many a penny. 

So far three of these clubs are in 
existence. The Charlotte. Cushman 
Club, 322 South Tenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, is one, and active in its interests 
are Harrison Grey Fiske, John Drew, 
Daniel Frohman, Dr. H. N. Furness, 
Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, Rev. Neviti 
Fisher, Rev. Charles Wood, Rev. 
Clarence W. Bispham, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Willian B. Neilson, Rev. 
Floyd W. Tompkins, Newton Potts, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Julia Marlowe, 
Viola Allen, Annie Russell, Blanche 
Walsh, Alice Fischer Harcourt, Mrs. 
John Drew, and Francis Wilson. 

The Alliance conducts two other 
clubs: the Actors’ Church Alliance 
House in New York and the Anne Gil- 
bert Chambers in Boston. All three of 
these have deserved and won the highest 
' ‘praise and appreciation from their mem- 
bers and patrons. The intention of the 
association is to continue the efection of 
such club-houses until every Amierican 
city of consequence shall boast these ac- 
commodations for the girls and young 
men who temporarily play there. 


A Boon to Players 


THE WEEKS spent in one of these 
clubs is an oasis blessedly peateftil dnd 
beautifully calm to the actress who must 
otherwise live in the flurry and hurry 
of hotels, whose noises deplete her 
nerves as their extravagant charges do 
her purse. To the eyes atid body sick 
with the everlasting thrum of the café 
orchestra, the waiter with his tip hand 
ever yawning, the menus from which 
prime roast beef, au jus,’ constantly 
flaunts itself into the vision, the “homey- 
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ness” of thése club-housés is a big Joss 
to kneel down before atid worship. Dé- 
light, above all else, is the managefial- 
given right to each occtpafit to mess 
around and putter jist as much as she 
likes. And ali women are-vorn ptitter- 
ers. A girl may sew, cook, or wash for 
herself if she wants to. Her pet waist, 
or her most expensive fluff of lingerie 
may be rubbed out and “done up” by 
her own slim hands, with a result bene- 
ficial both to the life of her lingerie and 
of her bank-account. And as for the 
cooking! Well, cd anybody niake tea 
to suit you as well ds you can do it to 
suit yourself? And isn’t hash the epi- 
cure’s dream when you know what it 
was that got hashed? Wouldn’t you 
rather have an olla podrida you'd 
whisked up yourself or that had been 
concocted by your very best chum, thah 
the “finest” that ever passed over a 
café table? 

The average actor and actress, the 
rank and file, in those brief respites 
their labors afford them, are ustially of 
the lonesomest that inhabit the earth. 
The great ones of the profession are 
beset with engagements galore, but 
those who have leagues yet to tlitnb 
before they feach the top of the motin- 
tain frequently find that they do indeed 
dwell in the desert. Of coutse the brurit 
of the loneliness is worse for the woren 
—the young girls especially—than it is 
fot the men. Atid for these; the workers 
arid the toilers, the burden bearers of 
the profession, the social affaits of the 
Actors’ Church Alliatice tinge thé gray 
with rose. 


Works for Harmony 


“ALL WORK arid no play,” is still 
making Johriny a vety dull boy, and 
Johanna is no exception to the file. The 
musicale, the teceptioti, the tea of the 
Alliance bring all these gitls and boys 
in gtown-tip sizés, into touch again 
with that home life and society life, 
which they really dot’t wish to forget 
and stirely shouldti’t be allowed to. 

All the good iifflueticés of these teas 
do not emanate ftom thé chufch and 
the society delegations. There is an 
equal arhount of mhissiotiaty work dorie 
by the contingent from the play-shops, 
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It’s a plain case of free trade where a 
tariff injection would be a burning 
shame; anl the best of it all is that it 
seems likely to continue. 

And if, at length, the efforts of the 
Actors’ Church Alliance to quell this 
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The Real Ethel Barrymore 


By ONE WHO KNOWS HER 













senseless feud, centuries-old, between 
church and stage, are successful, then 
some earnest philanthropist should 
award to the association a composite 
of the Carnegie medals for heroism and 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 















famous. 





Miss Ethel Barrymore, who, with Miss Maude Adams, has, perhaps, a 
more definite following than any other young star on the stage, shares 
with her brothers, Jack and Lionel, all the charm that made her father 
This is an engaging sketch of the real Miss Barrymore. 
















HERE is a well-known singing 
teacher in New York who has 
very little patience with Ethel Bar- 
rymore, the actress, but a surpassing 
enthusiasm about Ethel Barrymore, the 
singer. She could tell you of a pupil 
who to-morrow night could more than 
creditably take care of herself on the 
- stage of any opera-house in “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Romeo and Juliet,” or 
“Faust.” How many would guess the 
pupil to be Ethel Barrymore? % 

To the tips of her tapering fingers, 
with which she can as readily make a 
piano sob Chopin, dance ragtime, or 
move in magnificent tones to the meas- 
ured tread of a funeral march, Miss 
Barrymore is a finished musician. When 
home is reached at night after the the- 
atre, it is on a piano-stool rather than on 
an easy chair that she plays away the 
strain of the evening’s work—and it 
always is a strain, much as she loves it. 
There is one room fill of music—with 
Beethoven given the place of honor. 
Safanoff’s conducting of Tschaikow- 
ski’s “Pathetique” is the best thing she 
has ever heard. She is known to mu- 






sicians as a musician—never as an ac- 
tress; so completely so, that her pres- 
ence at a concert often has much to do 
with its program. 

In fact, about twelve years ago the 
lack of a few dollars made Ethel Barry- 
more ascend the stage instead of the 
concert platform—to be an actress in- 
stead of the great pianist she gave 
promise of being. She was to have 
gone to Germany and Russia to com- 
plete a course of studies that had ad- 
vanced her as far as is possible in the 
study of the pianoforte in America. 
Then the funds gave out and a young 
school girl by the merest chance stepped 
in as understudy for Elsie De Wolfe, 
who had been playing Lady Kate Fen- 
nel in “The Bauble Shop.” John Drew 
was the star, Maude Adams the lead- 
ing woman. 



















Her First Part 







THE opportunity came, with the — 
news of Miss De Wolfe’s illness, on a ~ 
Wednesday afternoon near the close of 
a long New York run. It was a harrow: 
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ing matinee for everybody—for the ac- 
tors who “never dreamed of Georgie 
Drew Barrymore’s nice daughter as an 
actress,” for her uncle, John Drew, and 
especially for herselfi—obliged to make 
the most of Elsie De Wolfe’s gowns— 
one in particular—an affair of blue, with 
huge black butterflies scattered about— 
and, oh, why on that afternoon should 
those butterflies alight half way down 
her back, when they knew they be- 
longed on her shoulders! Yet she got 
through, not only smilingly, but laugh- 
ingly. Her laugh began on hearing her 
entrance cue and continued all through 
the performance. It was a nervous laugh 
that saved the day for her and for the 
management. Miss Barrymore was 
given the part for the rest of the season 
and her stage débit became history. 
Her name and her natural fitness for 
‘the stage, by tradition, helped Ethel Bar- 
rymore so little that it was seven years 
before she was given a part that amount- 
ed to more than a few lines. In stageland 
nothing but more work comes of a name 
that bespeaks histrionic lineage. The 
public expects just double of one whose 
name is farniliar than of one who comes 
from nowhere. A year’s apprenticeship 
in England in Sir Henry Irving’s com- 
pany brought her in close contact with 
the greatest of living masters of the 
stage and a veritable engine of industry. 
She learned much from watching Irv- 
ing, and saw in him a contradiction of 
the popular belief that any substantial 
personal fame ever comes merely from 
one’s personality or mannerisms. 
“Fame and all forms of glory are the 
reward of great deeds,” is her saying, 
“personality or personal mannerisms are 
merely accidental accomplishments.” 
Plain, ordinary bread, with a little but- 
ter, was the incentive that induced Ethel 
Barrymore to go upon the stage. She 
had a wish to try another career. She 
may yet venture into pastures new. But 
she owes too much to the stage ever to 
feel aught for it than an abounding love; 
there is nothing unreal to her about it 
or its life. She newer tires of making- 
up and there is no sense of monctony in 
playing the same part an infinite num- 
ber of times, if only it is a part that can 
be played in an infinite number of 
ways, 
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Her Advice to Stage-Struck Girls 


ETHEL BARRYMORE'’S advice to 
a girl who she thinks would have any 
chance upon the stage is: “Go on and 
God bless you,” especially if it is a 
question of bread and butter. An honest 
livelihood, perhaps a great career, is to 
be easily earned on the stage, and even 
the playing of a slight part lifts a woman 
into a freer atmosphere than in any 
other career open to women. She be- 
lieves the ‘stage cultivates a finer inde- 
pendence and affords a more scopeful 
view of life than any other profession. 

“Artists flock together and so do mu- 
sicians, sculptors, authors, but actors are 
not clannish. Nowadays you find actors 
on all sides, taking in or being taken 
into every phase of human activity.” 

It is with the still fresh memories of 
her own career in mind that Ethel Bar- 
rymore smiles Godspeed to every girl 
ambitious to carve out a career on the 
stage. Opportunity and achievement 
came so slowly and so unexpectedly in 
her own case, that she always thinks 
there are ten talents of success in store 
for the girl with one talent of genuine 
ability. It was to the old Walnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia one night, less 
than ten years ago, that a vast audience 
had flocked to see the first performance 
of a new play by Clyde Fitch. Managers, 
playwrights, critics, society, were pres- 
ent en masse—for the event had been 
much talked of. 

A little after 8 o’clock, with the stage 
already set for the first act, the orchestra 
sawing away at the last strains of the 
overture, and on the stage some of 
the actors pacing up and down nerv- 
ously repeating their lines, the original 
of De Ivanowski’s painting, gowned 
just as he had painted her, rushed out 
of her dressing-room, laid her hand on 
the arm of the stage-manager as he was 
about to signal the rise of the curtain, 
and said: 

“Oh, no; please wait one second.” 

She had sent for the manager of the 
company, an old, wizened up veteran in 
the business, and when he came she 
said to him very haltingly : 

“T haven’t any money; do you think 
you could let me haye five dollars until 
salary day (” 
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“Five dollars!” roared the crusty old 
manager; do you know how many peo- 
ple are in the house? No? Well, look 
through there,” directing her to the 
peephole in the curtain. 

And the actress looked out, expecting 
to see a half empty house, only to find 
that it was packed from dome to pit. 

“Here are your five dollars,” said the 
manager, handing her ten times the 
amount, “and here is to-night’s pro- 
gram.” 

It read: “Charles Frohman presents 
Ethel Barrymore in ‘Captain Jinks.’ ” 

And that was how Ethel Barrymore 
finally became a star on the very stage 
graced time and again by her mother, 
Georgie Drew Batrymore, and her 
father, Maurice. 


An Aristocratic Democrat 


CHARLES FROHMAN once said 
of Ethel Barrymore that he always wel- 
comes the day he has an office appoint- 
ment with her, because it is an interest- 
ing game of chance. It is heads she will 
bring along the Duchess of Bloomsbury 
with her, or tails—one of the Sweeney 
sisters from the unwashed music halls. 
Necessity is no more the mother of in- 
vention than Ethel Barrymore is the 
mother of surprises. Hurling bolts from 
the blue seems to be her fondest recrea- 
tion, for the simple reason that in life, 
as upon the stage, she always does the 
thing that strikes her as most natural. 

“The more natural and simple a per- 
son is, the greater the surprise his ac- 
tions always cause,” is her explanation; 
“the most natural and unaffected man 
in America to-day seems for that very 
reason a constant source of surprises— 
I mean Mr. Rooseyelt.” 

Miss Barrymore goes where she likes, 
says what she likes, does what she likes, 
and thrives under the treatment. If she 
is hungry and Childs’ restaurant is 
handiest, she will eat as heartily and as 
much at home in Childs’ as in Sherrys’. 
If her manager comes to her after the 
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play and says: “There is a queer look- 
ing.man outside who says he is a Social- 
ist and wants to see you,” her answer is, 
“A Socialist! Bring him in, by all 
means ; don’t keep him waiting.” 


Her Varied Friend 


A WRITTEN list of Ethel Barry- 
more’s friends would be a bit of reading 
as wonderful for its length as for its 
variety. It would include the names of 
statesmen, artists, society leaders, vau- 
deville performers, anarchists, tramps, 
adventurers, sisters of ‘mercy—in a 
word, anything motley or bizarre in the 
entire fabric of humanity. 

“To say a person is queer,” she con- 
tends, “is the finest of unintentional 
compliments, because to be queer and 
unusual is to have ideas and a fresh out- 
look on things.” : 

In a word, Ethel Barrymore’s phi- 
lasophy of right living is in all ways, at 
all times, to multiply one’s emotions 
with life. She gets as much pleasure and 
is just as apt to be found at a meeting 
of the Fabian Socialists as at a sym- 
phony concert; they are different kinds 
of emotions, that is all. It is in keeping 
with her own surprising self that in all 
her years upon the stage Ethel Barry- 
more has never known a shadow to fall 
upon the rare success that marked her 
advent as a star. She has invited bad 
fortune with more bad plays than are 
scored up against any other living ac- 
tress. But her prosperity has been 
flawless. 

An actress who, year after year, suc- 
ceeds in playing to greater audiences 
in worse plays than anybody else in her 
profession, is worth considering. One 
of the two or three most popular ac- 
tresses in America, Ethel Barrymore is 
only occasionally to be seen in a play 
that would be endurable in the hands of 
any other actress. Miss Barrymore is 
easily the most successful actress of 
what should be unsuccessful plays, to be 
found anywhere. 





The End Girl 


By FLORENCE E. ADAMS 





a stage-girl, offers evidence. 





In the greater comedy of the theatrical world ate many little tragediés. 
A paradox, that, yet it’s true, after all, as the followitig short story of 
Little does the smiling public, “out 
front,” appreciate the broken hearts in the breasts of the ballet-girls. 








I 


HAT time is it, Katy ?”’ 
This question was asked with 
a yawn and the pretty, brightly 
paitited mouth opetied wide, displaying 
a row of even, white teeth. A mouth that 
had gladdened the hearts of the pto- 
verbial “bald-headed tow,” as this little 
end git] smiled out itito the dark pit 
with a switch of her brown curls that 
made even the crafty financier uncon- 
sciously smile in sheer delight at the 
sight of this gay, young and vivaciotis 
creature. 

“Oh, it’s only about- 10:30. Johtison is 
just finishing her song,” came the reply 
from a somewhat angular girl, who was 
combing a vivid yellow wig, which 
seemed determiried not to curl. 

Patty was standitig at the glass touch- 
ing first one cheek and then the other 
with a worn old rabbit’s foot; she 
looked at the reflection of herself with 
a little frown, not so much with dis- 
approval at what she saw in the reflec- 
tion, but it seemed that it mitist be 
nearly time for them to go on with 
their jockey datice, which, as the girls 
had all learned, was the most strentious 
turn they had to do in the whole per- 
formance, for it always brought the erid- 
less ericore and the jolly, good-natured, 
fat Jerry who-led the chorttis with his 
catchy verses of race-track slang re- 
sporided again and again to the greedy 


audience’s applauise “to see them just 
once more.” 

To be sure, it was wofth the money 
to see the gayly colored striped silk 
suits and heatly fitted boots of the jock- 
ey ballet, as they weit throtigh all the 
maneuvers of a spectacular opera, as 
only a well trained pony-ballet can. 

Patty was not usually in any particu- 
lar rush to have the show proceed, for 
she had becotié so accustomed to the 
monotony of long waits and the qttick 
changes in succession that it fretted her 
no longer either way. 

As soon as the ctittain dropped on the 
last act she would dodge through the 
wings that were already being shifted 
into their places by the bare armed 
stage-hands, and if she gained the steps 
without a bump she considered herself 
fortunate. Two, three, or four flights up, 
according to the different theatres, 
brought her to her dressing-room, 
whete she, would mop the make-up off 
with her towel of many colors; then 
hastily get into her little brown dtess, do 
up her hair, and jab her little flat hat up- 
on her pretty head, turn off the mirtor 
lights, if she happened to be the last 
girl out, and trip or walk according to 
her mood to the stage-door and.out into 
the night. x 

But this night something hac hap- 
pened which changed the general ¥qu- 
tine. 

As the stage-manager called the “fif- 
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teen minutes,” a rap came at the door; 
the girls all yelled, for chorus-girls do 
yell, “Who’s there?” and a rusty voiced 
messenger replied : 

“Special delivery, Miss Patty Deen.” 

Patty pulled down an old costume 
from the nail, threw it around her 
shoulders, and answered the call. 

“Sign here,” said the red-headed 
urchin, and Patty signed in a feminine, 
vertical hand. 

As soon as she saw the address on 
the envelope she recognized the hand- 
writing to be Harry’s. She shut the door 
quickly and sat down in the corner on 
a pile of old curtains and worn out 
tapestry; and despite the other girls’ 
loud talking and pushing to get a last 
look in the favorite glass, Patty quietly 
read the hasty note, even though she did 
lack the finishing touches of her make- 
up. But she had often crammed on a 
slipper or hooked up a dress just as the 
overture ended with the loud, quick 
jerks that meant the grand finale, and 
the stage manager was shouting 
“places.” 

The note read: 


Dear Patty: 

I just came in this morning, and saw 
that your company was playing at the 
Grand; so if I can meet you after the 
show to-night we will have a little sup- 
per a Ja Bohemian. 

Hastily, 
Harry. 


Patty was no old, seared, stage vet- 
eran, and her heart gave a leap of joy 
at the prospect, for the suppers she had 
had on the “road” could be counted on 
her fingers. A little pang came into her 
heart as she thought of what a delusion 
she had had a year ago at this time, 
and the note recalled to her the quiet 
life out west, and how she had dreamed 
of going to New York and taking the 
place by storm, but all her rose-colored 
dreams had faded by this time. After 
walking “The Great White Way,” day 
after day, in search of a glorious oppor- 
tunity she was forced to join the chorus. 

As she sat there on the old curtains 
she longed as she had never longed 
before in her life for the healthy, happy 
life of reality, and the artificiality of her 
present surroundings smote her as the 
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late September wind smites the last rose 7 
of summer on the climbing vine. E 

“Oh, well, we can’t all be Fritzi 7 
Scheffs,” she said, jumping up and | 
humming a gay little tune. , 

So the evening passed and little Patty — 
with all the other Doras and Mabels | 
and Maudes danced and sang as if they 
were the happiest, most care-free girls 
in the world. 


II 


The little tables were filled with men 
and women who had gathered there 
after the theatres to chat and listen to © 
the alluring music of the Hungarian 
orchestra. From underneath the red- 
shaded candelabra a soft light fell in 
yellowish tints across the tables and re- 
minded one of an oriental temple. 

Just as the orchestra was finishing a 
selection from “Il Trovatore,” Harry 
and Patty entered from a little door to 
the left, and with them came a sharp 
blast of the January wind, which made 
the women give a little shrug and pull 
their furs around their bare shoulders. 
The over-gracious waiter showed them 
to a remote corner, if any corner can 
be called remote in a Bohemian restau- 
rant. 

Patty thought she had seen a change 
in Harry from the moment he had met 
her at the stage-door., H had not 
dawned on her yet just what it was. 
She had always met him with a hearty 
laugh, and he seemed to come to hear 
her laugh and be happy as only she 
could be. But to-night he seemed re- 
served, and her usual manner that he 
called her “very own” did not charm 
him in the same old way. 

He ordered their dinner in a quiet, 
practical way, much like a business- 
man would do at his noon-day lunch. 

Way down in this happy go lucky 
Patty’s heart she had a woman’s na- 
ture, and she had dreamed of some day 
going with this man who now sat op- 


posite to her, and staying forever anda 


day; of being his wife and maybe, if 
the gods were good, of having a chubby 
little Patty to make a doll of and dress 
in the most absurdly short dresses; of 
bobbing this Patty’s hair, and tying a 
saucy bow high on one side, 
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“Oh! Isn’t the music wonderful? 
Listen, she is singing now,” and a beau- 
tiful mezzo-soprano voice floated out 
over the large room and the talking 
ceased until she had finished. Patty 
clapped her hands and then settled back 
in her chair to hear more. 

They finished their dinner and only 
commonplace topics were touched 
upon. But they both knew that there 
was a change. 


Harry had lit his cigar now and sat 
regarding the girl through a cloud of 
blue smoke as she glanced restlessly at 
first one table and then another. She 
looked steadily at certain little parties 
and at other tables she only gave a 
glance. She watched the elegantly 
dressed women with their jeweled hands 
and large hats with the soft dreop- 
ing plumes, and in her mind she drew 
a little picture of each one, then she 
wondered how near she had guessed 
right about them. Presently the music 
played again and with a merry smile, 
for it all made her extremely happy, 
she turned quickly to Harry, but what 
she saw in his eyes made the smile die 
away, and with a questioning look on 
her face she said: 

“What’s the matter? Shall we go? 
Don’t you like this life any more?” 

He tugged at his cigar and then 
blew a ring of smoke high into the air 
before he answered her quick sentences 
and the earnestness that lurked in her 
eyes for the reply. 

“Well,” he said, “I might as well be 
frank; we always have been that, but 
I have seen the other side of life. For 
the last six months I have been thrown 
in a different world. It looks so whole- 
some, so clean, and fresh. I’ve met a 
girl—” 

Patty bit her lips, for she knew he 
need say no more. 

“Last spring,” he continued, “I 
wanted to marry you, to have you leave 
this existence, but you wanted to taste 
more of life, to see it all, to go, to live. 
I could fall in love with you now, but 
you are not iust—I can hardly tell what 
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—but I would always feel that if I 
should marry you that it would be like 
caging a wild bird. That some day I 
would forget and leave the cage-door 
open, and the bird would fly away to 
the old life again, to the call of the for- 
est, the freedom, to the songs of the 
other birds.” 

Her face grew a trifle pale, and she 
looked at him a long time before she 
spoke, 

“Was this her Harry telling her all 
this?” she mused. “Other people might 
not believe in her or trust her, but was 
he, too, doubting her?” 

Then, quick as a flash, the old story 
came to her, that after all she was only 
a “good fellow.” 

She looked straight at him with her 
wide violet blue eyes, and if there was 
a disappointment there he never knew 
it, for she only said in a careless way: 

“Yes, I am fickle. I love excitement, 
I want to live, to laugh, to dance, never 
to grow old. I would never be a good 
wife, I have been made all wrong for 
that, even you can see it and know it.” 

But he did not know, and he never 
would, and Patty would never tell him 
that she could love deep and be true, 
too, and that it was the greatest desire 
of her life to sit at a little table of her 
own; to some day, perhaps, hold a little © 
Patty in her arms, to feel its warm little 
hand on her breast. But her pride kept 
her from saying all this. She pulled on 
her shabby little gloves and only said: 

“It’s getting late; we must go.” 


When Patty reached home that night, 
if you can call a cheap little hotel room 
home, she did not take off her hat or 
coat, but walked back and forth across 
the room several times; then she 
stopped at the window and threw it 
wide open; the wind blew a skiff of 
snow in on the dingy carpet. Patty 
looked up at the starry sky and tried to 
smile, but the smile would not come 
and she shuddered. She wondered if 
she could go on smiling when t* cur- 
tain went up to-morrow night, 2nd all 
the to-morrows that were to follow. 



























































The Evolution of Stage 
Comedy 


By WILLIAM H. CRANE 


Fo toa: years ago the comedy of the stage was physical. 
To-day it is subtly sentimental and adroitly mental. The 
stages between these two extremes have been traversed 
gradually, by a system of education of both the player and the 
audience. For after all, evolution is only applied education. 

I doubt if the chronic theatregoer, who is old enough to have 
had the habit that length of time, realizes the extent of this 
change. I doubt if the average conscientious student of the drama 
realizes it; certainly not unless he also has had the benefit of 
personal observation. The one who starts out on a search for 
this change will, in a measure, see it. To the one, how€ver, who 
has been on the firing line all that time, who has made the stage 
and especially stage comedy, his constant study—his business— 
as I have, the change is very marked. The changes, while slow, 
have been radical, and I am glad to say have resulted in a’ great 
improvement in the art of acting, the art of dramatic writing, and 
the art of theatregoing—for the latter is an art as well as the 
two former. 

I can recall the time when practically the only way to hit 
the funny bone of the audience was by means of the slapstick. 
To slap a fellow actor over the head with a stick was a joke, 
always certain to provoke laughter. Even the best of comedians 
resorted to this method. Buffoonery was universal. It was, as I 
gaid before, the age of physical humor, both on the stage and off. 

This peculiarity probably was more marked on the stage than 
in private life, for the stage has never been a pioneer Its province 
has been to take the thoughts and actions of the people, group 
them in pleasing sequence, clothe them in easily understood 
words, and thus show the people to themselves. 


#2 


This being the case it is plain that the humor of the stage 
could not become more subtle until the people had lost, to a 
certain degree, their pleasure in purely physical comedy. 

It naturally follows, also, that since the change in the general 
thought of the people was gradual, the change in the stage 
comedy was gradual. I think perhaps I may illustrate this point 
by a reference to Augustus Thomas’ very successful play, “The 



















































Witching Hour.” Here is a drama built entirely upon a metaphys- 
ical thought and the public flocked to see it. It might have been 
produced with a fair measure of success a year or two sooner; 
it would have been a flat failure, probably, five years sooner. 
Why? Because the public was not ready for it, but was beginning 
to get ready for it. The American people had been giving a 
great deal of thought to the subject of so-called occultism,. | 
mesmerism, hypnotism, suggestion, the influence of mind over 
matter, and similar lines of thought for forty years. It had been 
educating itself in this subject, and had been educating the 
playwrights and the actors. Therefore, when Thomas was ready 
to write his play, he found actors capable of getting it across the 
footlights, and audiences capable of understanding and appreciat- 
ing it. 

. £2 

To return to the subject of comedy. I do net mean te say 
that there is not some appreciation still of “physical humor.” The 
change to humor of a more subtle kind, while complete, has not 
been universal. In every theatre-audience there will be some to 
laugh at and enjoy a scene in which the comedian tumbles over 
a chair, or trips on a woman’s gown, or sits on the floor when 
the chair is. suddenly pulled from under him, or he has a pail 
of water thrown upon him. In that same audience will be many 
who will laugh at a witty pun, at a clever hit at some public fad, 
at a kindly poking of fun at some human foible. But the first 
class will get a measure of enjoyment out of the things at which 
the second class laugh heartily, and the first class even will 
demand something else besides physical comedy. 

The daily papers, that have given the world into the hands of 
every person every day; the magazines, the railroads, the tele- 
graph, the telephones, the steamships, the street cars, all have 
had their share in the education of the public and the theatrical 
profession. People do not live to themselves as they once did. 
They rub elbows with the entire world every day; they use their 
minds; they think outside of themselves. The natural result is 
that their information covers a very much broader range than 
formerly; they are not so provincial; it is not necessary that a 
joke should be confined to the limits of one section in order to 
be appreciated. 

Another recent theatrical success will illustrate this point. 
It is “The Man From Home.” Before the foibles and fads of 
the title-hunting heiress and the heiress-hunting title had been 
exploited in the newspapers and the magazines, this play would 
have appealed to such a limited number of persons that it would 
not have achieved much of a success. This not because it is not 
true to nature, but because the nature it holds up before the 
public would have been a stranger to that public. 

Now the appeal of “The Man From Home,” as well as George 
Ade’s “Father and The Boys,” is essentially sentimental, from 
the standpoint of humanity. These two plays are representative 
of the present development of the new order of stage comedy— 
































































































the comedy that mingles humanity with its humor. It is the kind 
of comedy that starts with a tear and ends with a smile, some- 
times deepening into an audible laugh. It is the humor that grips 
the heart, that makes the hearer feel it is a thing alive, a part 
of some human being, and not a clown, as in the old days. 


#¢#¢ 


When we were in New York my manager told me that William 
Muldoon, who conducts one of the best physical culture establish- 
ments in the country, formerly a champion wrestler, trainer. of 
wrestlers and prize-fighters, a man of iron constitution, lion-like 
strength, and bulldog fighting qualities, the kind of a man you 
would never suspect of ever harboring a thought of sentiment, 
was coming to the matinee. I had known Billy for years, and 
left word to have him come around to my dressing-room after 
the first act. The first act ends in absolute silence. The old father, 
whose love for his two boys has been shown so clearly that none 
can fail to see and sympathize with it, has seen his sons leave 
him, one to go to a pink tea, the other to go to a football game. 
The old man had long planned to take his boys into the business ; 
his heart was set upon this; his plans were all complete, and this 
was the result. He takes up the papers, looks at one desk, on 
which is a tea-set, and many things considered more or less 
effeminate; at the other, littered with boxing-gloves and things 
suggestive of athletes, shakes his head, mutters ‘““What’s the use,” 
goes to the window, and looks out in silence as the curtain 
descends. 

Muldoon came back to my dressing-room, his face hard and 
his jaws set. He shook hands with me, shook his head sadly, 
and bellowed: 

“Say, what’d you cut that first act short for?” 

Surprised, I assured him that I had not cut it short. 

“The people were enjoying it,” he persisted, “and it doesn’t 
seem right to cut the first act short like that.” 

Again I assured him we had given the entire first act. 

His face twitched a bit, and he blurted out: 

“Why, damn it, I was just getting ready to cry and you shut 
me off.” 

That same Muldoon went back to the front and laughed at the 
old man when he came in for the second act, just as the others 
in the audience did. But in their laughter was a constant,:steady 
undercurrent of sympathy for the old man. 

That is what I mean by sentimental humor, the humor that 
starts with a tear and ends with a smile. 


#¢¢¢ 


Since the modern stage comedy is more subtle than the old, it 
is easier to fail to get it over the footlights. The actor must 
establish the bond of sympathy between the audience and his 
character from the very start, or his performance will be a fail- 
ure. There is no way to tell in words how this is done. It is 
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instinct based upon hard work. What a man can do best often is 
not the easiest thing for him to accomplish. Also, what a man 
finds the easiest to do often is the thing that would best be left 
undone. That is just another way of putting that wise old say- 
ing: “There is no excellency without great labor.” 

Some people may find it easy to be funny, so that people will 
laugh with them. To me it is work, but like all other work the 
‘harder I go at it and the more of a success I make the better I 
like it. Not many of us tire of work when our work bears fruit. 
I couldn’t imagine a more doleful predicament than that of a 
man making people laugh when he is trying to bring tears to 
their eyes—unless it might be the man who makes people cry 
when he tries to shake the smiles out of them. 

Because people come to the theatre to be amused, and are ex- 
pecting to laugh, it is both easier and harder to make them laugh. 
Easier because of their expectancy, harder because that very 
expectancy may have started their minds to work in certain chan- 
nels and the actor must fit his humor to their moods. 

This is where the work, and the instinct, come in—finding just 
what the audience for that particular performance will laugh at. 
When the actor has “caught the connection,” nearly everything 
he says or does that is supposed to be funny, will bring a laugh. 


#¢¢e¢ 


All audiences are not made from the same molds, nor is the 
same audience always in the same mood. Therefore, though we 
may not seem to be doing so, actors constantly are changing the 
methods of their work. 

This change may be ever so slight, frequently it is barely a 
half tone, but that slight change is sufficient to put him in har- 
mony with the mental tone of his audience. 

It is in detecting the variations in the tone of his audience that 
the actor’s work and instinct are called into play. There is no 
formula for catching this tone. It is something that comes with 
observation, close study, long experience, and perhaps as the 
result of a natural gift. The ability to acquire this “sense” and 
utilize it, marks the difference between a genuine comedian and 
a “technical actor.” 

It is upon this sense that the comedian’s success is built. On 
top of it he rears his thousand and one tricks of speech, of 
expression, of movement, of business—the “technique” of his 
art. With the proper sort of a foundation the superstructure ful- 
fills its intended purpose. Without the proper foundation the 
superstructure is a flimsy affair that may work one night and 
fail miserably the next. 

We frequently hear the expression, “Oh, but this is a cold audi- 
ence to-night.” Joseph Jefferson answered this plea of the actor 
who has failed to “reach” his audience, in these words: 

“Cold audience? Oh, no! It is the actor, whose heart isn’t 
working right, whose liver is in the wrong place, whose digestion 
is out of order.” 






















































































To show the difference between the comedian who is “technic- 
ally” correct, whose every movement and speech and gesture is 
governed by rules, and the actor whose work is governed by the 
heart, here is a little story about Jefferson. 

At the last of the first act of “Rip Van Winkle,” when Rip 
tells his wife good-by, Jefferson always turned his back to the 
audience. Some of his friends protested against this, one saying: 

“The people want to see your face; they want to catch the 
expression ; to know how you are affected by this scene.” 

“Oh, no,” Jefferson replied, “that would spoil the scene. With 
my back turned to them every one has a mental picture of how 
my face looks. Each person pictures me as looking just as he or 
she wants me to look. Therefore, to every person in the audience 
my expression is exactly right. If I should turn my face to them 
my expression might fit the ideas of a few, but it could not pos- 
sibly fit the ideas of all. So, by keeping my face away from them, 
I am making the entire audience help me act, each one in accord- 
ance with his own opinions, and desires, and sentiment.” 

I underwent a similar experience in a farcical play some years 
ago. In one act I leave the center of the stage, join a crowd to one 
side, and turn my back on the audience, hiding my face from 
them completely. A stickler for the old style “technique” remon- 
strated, saying: 

“Oh, Mr. Crane, you mustn’t do that. You are the star. You 
must keep the center of the stage, and let the audience see how 
you take this.” 

“Tut, tut,” I replied, “the audience has been looking at my 
face through two acts. They’ll be relieved by seeing my back. 
They will give me the right expression, in their minds’ eyes. And 
though I am the ‘star’ my place is over here in the crowd, not in 
the center of the stage. If the audience wants to see me they will 
find me, whether I am in the spotlight or hidden behind some 
other character.” 

#2 


In the education of the sense of humor I sometimes think 

women have taken the lead, and still hold it. Men are more apt 
_ to like strenuous comedy, broad jokes, very apparent witticisms. 
They let loose quicker and fatl harder, to use a physical expression. 

Women take their humor in milder form. They seem to prefer 
their jokes sugar coated. A sentence with a double meaning, a hint, 
a lifted eyebrow, a shrug of the shoulder, accompanied by a slight 
change in the facial muscles, frequently will bring the laughter 
from the women without moving the men. Perhaps this is due to 
the same cause that makes a man prefer a ball-game and his wife 
a sewing-bee. 

Humor, of course, is not a new thing, but it increases in propor- 
tion to the increase of the capacity for enjoyment of all other 
things connected with life. 

It is rare, nowadays, in well regulated companies that the 
comedian leaves anything to chance. His every action, his every 

movement, his every speech, and facial expression, should be the 
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result of studied care; not a merely physical, superficial study, 
but a study of the personality of the character he is playing, and 
an earnest, honest effort to act as that character would in real 
life. When he says the wrong word in the wrong way at the 
wrong place he should have rehearsed that thing until he knows 
he will do it, because the character he is supposed to be would do 
. it under the same circumstances. Perhaps he has tried: that 
sentence on the other members of the company, on the dog, on 
the cat, and on himself before the mirror. Sometimes it requires 
weeks of practice to get just the proper inflection, the right atti- 
tude, the required stammer or stare. Then he is ready to try it on 
the audience. It is sad if it fails to strike the funny bone. 


¢¢¢ 


True humor, and naturally true fun, do not consist of that 
which is harmful. We may laugh at the misfortune of others, but 
we do not really enjoy such a laugh. We make jokes about our 
mothers-in-law, but down in our hearts we do not think these 
jokes are so funny. We smile at the woman who slips on the 
banana peel, but do not really enjoy it as a joke, because we can- 
not keep from feeling that she has been hurt, physically or in her 
pride. We may haw-haw when a man strikes his head on the 
door, but we have a sneaking idea that it isn’t humorous. 

I feel that the world is growing better at a very rapid rate. And 
I am convinced this improvement is mirrored in the change in the 
character of stage humor in the years that I can remember. 

The world is rapidly coming to the point where it recognizes 
true humor as that which does not cause pain or unhappiness to 
any one. This change in the world’s view of humor is shown on 
the stage by the improvement from laughing at people to laugh- 
ing with them. In our human experience laughter and tears are 
close akin, and true human humor is based upon sympathy with, 
not a desire to make fun of, some one. 

As this improvement in the general consciousness of the world 
continues, the change in stage-humor and comedy will beconie 
more and more pronounced, until some day we shall cease to 
smile when a man falls down the stairs and hurts himself. 

As pathos and humor grow closer and closer, the stage will 
become more and more the world of the comedian who starts his 
fun with a tear and ends it with a laugh of pleasure at the happy 
ending of what started to be a calamity. In that day the only 
comedy will be that which mingles humanity with its humor. 



























































“Young Buffalo, the Sheriff 
of Angel Gulch” 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 








It was a wild night on the coast when THE GREEN BOOK AL- 
BUWM’S intrepid investigator of melodramatic horrors, fared boldly 
forth to the Grand Street Theatre to muck-rake the latest thriller 
that is sending shivers up and down the spine of the great East Side. 








UESS who’s manager of the 
“Young Buffalo, the Sheriff of 
Angel Gulch” company. John P. 

Eckhardt. What? Not Johnny Eckhardt, 
who used to referee all the big fights at 
the Coney Island Athletic—pronounce it 
Ath-a-let-ic if you insist—Club and 
who—? Sure, the identical, analogous, 
homologous Johnny. So, when Johnny 
meets you and asks you over to Blaney’s 
in Brooklyn, where the show is playing, 
and is ever so cordial about it, what do 
you do? If you’re anything like the 
Gifted Reviewer of Melodrama for THE 
GREEN Book ALBUM you accept at once. 
And, if your similarity continues, you 
take a car to Brooklyn and it happens to 
be the wrong car and you lose your way 
atid by the time you find the theatre the 
show’s over, and Johnny assures you it’s 
all right because we play the Grand 
Street, New York, next week, and come 
around any night. 

This paragraph has nothing to do with 
this story. But there are things to be said 
and one who must express himself recks 
not of time or place. This is a knock on 
Brooklyn. Why does nobody know 
where anything in Brooklyn is? Why is 
it impossible for the most intelligent 
man you meet in Brooklyn to give the 
simplest direction as to location? And 
why, when you ask where any place in 


Brooklyn is, do Brooklynites say: “It’s 
about six minutes’ walk?” 

Brooklyn explains much to the phi- 
losopher. It shows why the average New 
Yorker, who has been only to Brooklyn, 
thinks New York is the greatest of 
world-cities ; it explains the whyness of 
Corse Payton; and if Brooklynites seem 
less intellectual, less vigorous of mind 
than do -citizens of other towns, it is 
because—the statement is not made 
lightly—most of their mentality is 
sapped by urging to remember streets 
and locations. Ah, Goldsmith, how true 
thy deathless lines. 

“Sweet Brooklyn, loneliest village of 

the plain, 

And_ugly shacks, thou givest me a 

pain. 

Quod est a pectore, as Horace used 
to say ; which means, translated, “There, 
that’s off our chest!” 

And now come along to the Grand 
Street Theatre and see “Young Buffalo, 
the Sheriff of Angel Gulch.” ’Tis not 
so deep as an Ibsen drama, nor so broad 
as “The Easiest Way,” but ’tis enough; 
twill serve. And no more digressions or 
interruptions, please, because the cur- 
tain’s up. 

c. 6S 


Scene 1. Home ef Young Buffdo, 
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“YOUNG BUFFALO” 


Angel Gulch, Arizona. Young Buffalo is 
away from home capturing Cheyenne 
Bill, bad man and cattle rustler, and 
Buck Wade, half-breed desperado, who 
have killed Jake Stemler. They were 
employed by Colonel Redmond, a 
wealthy mine-owner, for this, because he 
wanted to get a paper that Jake had. 
You are being let into a secret here, one 
that it took a lot of intelligent actors, 
Young Buffalo included, four acts to 
fathom. Here is Geoffrey Lawson, an 
Eastern promoter, and that isn’t all he 
is, either, as you shall see. Enter Lillian 
Redmond, the Colonel's daughter, pretty 
and plump and—well, she loves the way 
Rose Stahl would if Miss Stahl were 
less careful with her diet. 

“Any news of Young Buffalo?” quer- 
ies Lillian, with just the shade of a 
tremor in her voice. 

“No, Miss Lillian,’ says 
White, colored comic relief. 

“Why are you so interested in this 
uncouth Westerner?” asks Geoffrey, 
which was a break, because Lillian was 
in 1— but wait. “You are one of his ad- 
mirers, too. Everybody around here 
seems to worship him. I— de—spise 
him!” 

“Why ?” from Lillian. 

“Buh—cause he is not a gentleman. 
In the East we do not think that shoot- 
ing straight makes a gentleman. [ Note. 
Mr. Blaney wrote the play before the 
Thaw and Hains cases attained prom- 
inence.] In the East, culture, the arts, 
literature, and music make up a gentle- 
man’s life. It is to that Eastern fairy- 
land I hope to take you. Ah, Lillian. ’'m 
crazy about you.” 

“And I’m crazy about Young Buf- 
falo,” countered Lillian, with what 
Laura Jean Libbey, the Brooklyn au- 
thoress, would call a proud toss of her 
beautiful head. Saying which, out she 
went. R. U. E. 

Enter then, Colonel Redmond, distiller 
of all the crime and brewer of all the 
trouble, handsome, sleek, and devilish 
sly. Whereat Geoffrey immediately tells 
her father that. Lillian has tied the can 
to his proposal, so their mining-stock 
deal is off. Does this worry Colonel 
Redmond? Not perceptibly. 

“You shall marry her,” says he, “with 
or without her consent. In return for 


Jasper 
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that, you go back East and circulate 
the report that the Gold Dollar Mine is 
milling $300 to the ton. It is only assay- 
ing $50, but you advertise it and in 
three months, we can divide millions.” 

That’s the way those mining deals 
are engineered, reader. "Ware the pro- 
moter ! 

So it’s a bargain and here comes Mrs. 
Wallace, Young Buffalo’s Mother. 
Looks like the pictures of the late Mar- 
tha Finley, author of the Elsie Books. 

“It is many years since you have 
been here,” says she. 

“Yes,” says the Colonel—how should 
we know where he got his title ?—“not 
since poor Tom’s death.” 

“Colonel Redmond,” declares the fear- 
less mother of the intrepid Young Buf- 
falo, ‘I have always believed you had 
a hand in my husband’s death.” 

Denial by R. 

“Time will tell,” says Mrs. Wallace, 
who has a lot of good lines like that, 
“Muhdah will out and thuh guilteeee 
shall suffah!” 

Business of horses’ hoofs by proper- 
ty man (Harry Peters, if you must 
know). Accelerando music by orches- 
tra, under leadership of Mr. Sidney H. 
Horner. Bing! Bang! Wow! 

Young Buffalo! 

No possible shadow of doubt about 
a i 

SNAPSHOT him as he embraces his 
mother. See him dismount from a per- 
fectly good horse and get a good look 
at the classic, but honest features. 
Dustin Farnum personable? Oh, passa- 
bly. Faversham handsome? Y-yes, in a 
way. Henry Miller striking? Admitted. 
But you must burbank them all to- 
gether to get an idea of the beauty 
and virility of Young Buffalo. Six feet 
two in his spurs and chaps and red 
shirt and blue tie and tribal pin of the 
Sioux and the sombrero, and one in the” 
audience from Lusk, Wyo., said that 
never on any stage had she seen an 
actor dress the cowboy part better. 1 
was all to the Frederic Remington. And 
let this be added: Mr. Buffalo—that’s 
his regular name, too—is a far better 
and more convincing actor than most 
who tread the melo-boards. He is sin- 
cere and modest and natural and when 
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you say that of a cheap-melodrama 
hero, you have said what is true of 
as few as can be counted on the fingers 
of the Venus de Milo’s hands. Bisonem 
Iuvenem, te Salutamus. 

Tender greetings between Lillian and 
Young Buffalo. Bromidic stuff until 
Lillian says she wants him to let his 
prisoners go. Why? To keep my father 
out of trouble. Explain. Well, Mercy 
Clara, Cheyenne Bill’s daughter, told 
Lillian that if Redmond didn’t secure 
the release of her father she’d tell all 
she knew about the Redmond mine and 
then she (Mercy) let a torn bit of paper 
drop, which was half of a contract and 
proves that Young Buffalo’s father was 
half owner of the mine. Catch it? If 
yyou don’t, cheer up. You wouldn’t if 
you saw the show, either. 

Look out, Buff. Here comes a great 
big mob, surging, seething, coming to 
a galloping boil, as Marion Harland 
says, and three whole cowboys. Let them 
prisoners go. Not while Young Buffalo 
is Sheriff of Angel Gulch. Wheee! and 
[takes torn half of paper and turns to 
Redmond] this bit of paper has caused 
the murder of Jake Stemler., I—mean— 
to—kill—_the—man— who —has—the— 
mate —to—this—half! Business of 
clutching at pocket by Cheyenne Bill and 
of turning pale by Redmond. Slow cur- 
tain and Chief Usher Irving Becker 
distributing handbills announcing “Fast 
Life in New York” for next week. Se- 
lection, “A Stubborn Cinderella” by 
Leader Horner and his overtrained 
musicians. Please pass the chawklets, 
Emma. 

*x* *« * 


Tue Seconp Act is laid at the Phoe- 
nix Hotel. All the Angel Gulchers 
have come down to Phoenix for the 
trial of Cheyenne Bill and Buck Wade. 
Why in Phoenix, ask you. Change of 
venue. Playwright Blaney is nothing if 
not logical. And as Y. B. and his moth- 


—,@F—are discussing the case, as is the 


y 


way of actors, they are overheard by a 
* tall, elderly stranger, who says, slowly 


and with that Southern accent stage 
westerners affect, “Perhaps I kin help 
yo find that other half of the paper. 
I know more abo’t this case than yo’ 
reckin.” 
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“And who are you?” 

“Topaz Carson, of Tombstone,” an- 
swered the stranger, for it was indeed 
no other. 

Well, it seems that Carson is a retired 
banker (faro) and he was an old friend 
of Y. B.’s father and it transpires that 
Colonel Redntond stole Carson’s wife 
and that Lillian Redmond is really Car- 
son’s daughter, which is comforting, 
for to think of Retlmond, the mining 
crook, as her father is untenable. Car- 
son shows conclusively that Redmond is 
a bad, bad man and crookeder than a 


‘Boston street. 


Enter Redmond with the news that 
the desperadoes have been acquitted. Of 
course, he bought up the jury. Things 
look as dark as a white stone building 
in Chicago’s business district now, for 
Redmond and Lawson—no connection 
with any other firm—have the upper 
hand. Wait a second. Here is Carson 
telling Lillian, proving to her, in fact, 
by a letter of her mother’s, that he and 
not Redmond is her father. 

“Come, Lillian,’ Redmond says. 

“No,” says Lil, and hers was a regal 
way. “I am going to the rooms of my 
father.” 

And at a signal from Redmond a 
bunch of cowboys come in, tra-la-la, 
heap big fight, and Young Buffalo is 
captured and led away a prisoner. 

But Topaz Carson has escaped!! 


* * x 


Our readers will recall that in our 
last instalment Young Buffalo had been 
captured and led away a prisoner, and 
Topaz Carson had escaped. 

And then, for Blaney moves in a 
mysterious way his stage wonders to 
perform, somehow or other Topaz helps 
Lillian to get Young Buffalo out of his 
confinement, for papier-maché walls do 
not a prison make nor rubber bars a 
cage. He is out now. But only for a 
moment is his joy. Great Bill Cody! 
The Injuns are upon us! Bang!-Bang! 
Which leads one to wonder what will 
happen to melodrama when Hitam Per- 
cy Maxim perfects the noiseless gun and 
one speculates on the possibilities, ‘or 
rather the impossibilities thereof, to 
such an extent that one quite misses the 
nuisances of this third act, and the first 






















thing one knows the curtain is down 
and one has to ask the lady from Lusk, 
Wyo., what’s doing, only to find out 
that it still looks black for the virtuous. 


* * * 


AcT THE FINAL. Same set as Act I. 
The Colonel, Geoffrey and Cheyenne 
Bill in the room with Young Buffalo. 
“IT intend to draw cards with you 
three,” says our and Mr. Blaney’s hero. 
‘The man who draws highest shoots.” 

“Why,” says Geoffrey, coward what 
he are, “this is moidah.” 

“TI refuse,” echoed Redmond, “to en- 
gage in any such ridiculous duel.” 

“Take this chance fo’ yo’ mis’able 
life,” said Young Buffalo, “or 1 will 
shoot yo’ whar yo’ stand. When I count 
five, one of you must draw. One—two— 
three—four—” 

“Hol’ on,” said Cheyenne Bill, who 
was brave, though hired to do Red- 
mond’s dirty work. “You two make me 
sick. Pll draw. The King!” 


Young Buffalo’s chances were small, 
.0787, to be precise, but he drew—and 
drew—oh, hurry, hurry!—The ACE!! 

“Shoot!” said Cheyenne Bill, for he 
was a good sport. 
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By ALFRED DOLLIVER 
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“Hold up the card,” said Y. B. 

Well, sir, believe it or not, but Y. B. 
shot right through that card in the 
middle just as sure as Buffalo Bill can 
hit about one in thirty glass balls. “And,” 
says Buff, cool as a plate of soup at a 
$5-a-plate banquet, and taking Lillian 
by the hand, “I am going to return this 
girl to her father and if any one dares 
interfere, I'll shoot him as I just shot 
that King.” 


* * & 


Little remains to be told. [Loud 
cheers and applause by readers.] Young — 
Buffalo saw to it that Goeffrey and Col- 
onel Redmond were imprisoned or 
killed or something and Topas Carson 
gladly gave his consent that Lillian, his 
lovely daughter, should be the wife of 
Young Buffalo, the Sheriff of Angel 
Gulch, and now owner of the Gold Dol- 
lar Mine. 

Which proves, as this chronicler has 
often contended, that while a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
melodramatic points, yet the primrose 
path is a rough and thorny ladder for 
the pilot to keep on the track of and all 
that glistens butters no parsnips. 











In the present article of the entertaining series Mr. Dolliver is writing 
for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, he concerns himself with a 
group of players held high in public esteem—Mr. Wilton Lackaye, 
Miss Henrietta Crosman, Mr. Digby Bell, and Miss Camille D’Arville. 












HEN we have reviewed the 
careers of some of the most prom- 
inent actors, we find that their 
success was not by any means deter- 
mined by an early start toward the 
stage. And this seems a bit astonishing, 








when we stop to think of it, for one 
would naturally suppose that those who ~ 
show their talent early in childhood and 
who follow out their inclinations during 
the years of extreme youth would be 
better prepared for the later strife. 
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This has been the case with many of 
the great musicians—Rubinstein, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, and many others 
were child-pianists of note, and the 
ability of most all artists is shown and 
at least somewhat developed during 
childhood. 

Histrionic talent, however, refuses to 
be bound by rule or time, so far as its 
germinating period is concerned. There 
have been many child prodigies on the 
stage, and of these, some that had given 
evidence of much greater things to come 
have dropped out after a few years; 
and that without having laid up any- 
thing for the future, because of their 
early start. Other child-wonders have 
remained to play until they have arrived 
at permanent success, and with every 
evidence of having benefited by the ex- 
periences of their early youth. 

There are still others who have never 
had any thought of becoming players, 
until they had been well started on 
other careers. Of these, Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye is a notable example. 


Wilton Lackaye Changes His Mind 


THIS popular, much quoted, and 
very excellent actor is a Virginian by 
birth, and his college days were spent in 
preparation for the priesthood. Two 
years of his schooling were gained at 
Ottawa, and four years of his student 
life were spent at Georgetown Universi- 
ty. At the end of that time he received 
the nomination for the Propaganda at 
Rome, but his interest in missionary af- 
fairs was diverted just a few hours 
previous to boarding the ship that would 
have taken him to the beautiful shores 
of Italy where, amid cloistered walls, 
his hopes for the future had long lain in 
mantled reverence. 

Mr. Lackaye’s father had gone to 
New York with him for the purpose of 
waving a last good-by. And if they had 
gone directly from the train to the ship 
that awaited in the harbor, the storv of 
this actor wou!d have read very differ- 
ently. In fect, he would doubtless never 
» have been an actor at all. 

But, as often harpens with persons 
who are starting on a trip to Europe, 
a few days were spent in New York 
city, and during that time, young Mr, 
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Wilton happened to see “Esmeralda,” 
at the Madison Square Theatre. That 
proved the point at which Fate stopped 
the wheel of fortune, for the perform- 
ance was no sooner over than the youth 
informed his father that he had decided 
to become an actor, and that his per- 
sonal aspirations for the priesthood were 
at an end. 

It is little wonder that there was con- 
sternation thickly spread upon the fea- 
tures of the elder Lackaye, who can 
easily be pardoned for thinking that his 
son had suddenly lost his head. But it 
turned out that he was only crazy over 
the stage, which is another way of say-, 
ing that he had reached the degree of 
enthusiasm that often makes for suc- 
cess where the carving of a career 
through one’s own efforts is concerned. 

The young man was firm in his deter- 
mination, however, and so his father 
took him back to Washington, where 
he began to study law. Now there is 
one very excellent thing about the study 
of law ; it never interferes with anything 
a young man has in mind, provided he 
has ‘secretly decided that he doesn’t 
want to grow gray-headed and rich in 
the profound business of disentangling 
legal knots. The biographies of half the 
great men in the country say in one 
chapter or another: “At one time, he 
studied law.” So that, with all due re- 
spect to the learned profession, Mr. 
Lackaye only went the way of many 
other wise ones, when he gave it up for 
something else. 

During the time Mr. Lackaye was 
reading Blackstone, he kept a weather- 
eye on things theatrical, and was elected 
president cf the Lawrence Barrett Dra- 
matic Society, of Washington. This 
proved a point of vantage which he 
did not fail to make use of, for it enabled 
him to gain an introduction to the celeb- 
rity for whom the club was named, and 
this afterward gained him a position in 
Mr. Barrett’s company. 

Mr. Lackaye’s first professional ap- 
pe?rance was made with Mr. Barrett in 
1883 at the Star Theatre, New York, 
and the part he assumed was one of 
Paolo’s friends, in the production of 
“Francesca da Rimini.” Those who saw 
him, say that the character in which he 
appeared to best advantage during his 
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experience with Mr. Barrett was as 
Salarino in “The Merchant of Venice.” 

A young actor’s career is very much 
like a game of checkers; he can never 
tell where the next jump is going to 
take him. And so it happened, that after 
leaving the celebrated Barrett, Mr. 
Lackaye appeared in a stock company in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

In 1886-7 he played with Fanny Dav- 
enport, appearing in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “Fedora,” and “As You Like 
It.” It was during the spring of this 
season that Wilton Lackaye began to 
attract attention, and having once found 
him, the limelight has followed him ever 
since. 


Miss Crosman and Her Water Colors 


IT SEEMS to be a law of nature that 
talent, like secrets, will out. For it is a 
fact that cannot escape the notice of 
those who trace the careers of persons 
“Who do things,” that in the beginning, 
it often seems as if there were not even 
the slightest visible path to the door of 
Opportunity, and yet those who belong 
within, usually find the way. 

When Henrietta Crosman was a 
young girl, there was no particular rea- 
son for thinking that she would one day 
be a famous actress. Her father, Charles 
Hampden Crosman, was an army officer, 
as was her grandfather, who was grad- 
uated from West Point in 1823. So that 
her ancestors, being fighters, were not 
theatrical people, though it might be 
added that a little soldier blood has 
doubtless been of considerable advan- 
tage to the actress during her rise to 
fame. 

This delightful woman, who holds so 
enviable a place among the players of 
to-day, first opened her eyes in. Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. Her blood is of the 
very best Puritan brand, as the Crosman 
family were among the first to settle in 
Taunton, Massachusetts, -where her 
grandfather was born. And, by the way, 
speaking of “relation,” it was Miss 
Crosman’s uncle, Stephen C. Foster, 
who wrote those famous old songs: 
“Old Folks at Home,” “Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming,” and “Uncle. 
Ned.” 

When Henrietta was just a little bit 
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of a girl, her father retired from the 
Army and took the family to Cleveland, 
Ohio, to live, and her very first appear- 
ance upon the stage was made in that 
city at a church-entertainment. She was 
only nine years old at the time, and 
the rdle she played was the little maid 
in “The Mistletoe Bough.” 

Later, Miss Crosman was sent to the 
Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, to be educated. In due 
course of time, it was discovered that 
nature had bestowed upon her an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful singing voice, and 
by the way of making the most of it, 
she was sent to Paris for study. 

Every woman with a beautiful voice 
becomes enthusiastic when she begins 
seriously to. develop it, and so did Miss 
Crosman. Unfortunately, she became 
altogether too ambitious, and in the ef- 
fort to get results sooner than nature 
had made provisions for, she ruined 
her voice, at least for the purposes of 
a singer. 

At one time, the family exchequer 
was in such good condition that an edu- 
cation, with its many expenses, was 
easily possible. But financial reverses 
finally came, so that when Miss Cros- 
man made her first attempt to reach 
the stage-door, the way was uncom- 
fortably barred by the necessity of mak- 
ing the money with which to pay the 
railroad fare and other expenses con- 
tingent upon her plans. 

In the first place, the matter of 
“entré” to those who could be of help 
in placing her upon the stage had been 
a question that was not easily solved. 
But one day Miss Crosman happened 
to hear her mother say that some mem- 
ber of the family was acquainted with 
John Ellsler, the manager of the Grand 
Opera House, in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. The person referred to was her 
uncle, Morrison Foster, a brother of 
Stephen C. Foster, the writer of songs. 

So, with this gentle “pull” in mind, 
Miss Crosman wrote to Mr. Ellsler, 
telling him of her ambitions to become 
an actress, and asking him for an ap- 
pointment to call on him for the purpose 
of stating her case. Mr. Ellsler wrote 
back a favorable reply, and the result 
was that Miss Crosman prepared te go 
on to Pittsburg to talk it over, 
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But it is a long way from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and “+ costs money to travel, 
and in order to make the amount neces- 
sary for her expenses, the versatile and 
ambitious girl painted water-colors and 
sold them for enough to take her to 
Pittsburg and back again. 

Mr. Ellsler was interested and con- 
siderate and possibly would have been 
able to give her a start then and there, 
had it not been for the fact that Miss 
Crosman was not then able to demon- 
strate her ability even in a simple way. 
She had impressed the manager with 
the charm of her personality, but when 
he asked her to recite something for 
him, she was obliged to answer that 
she was unprepared. 

And so, with ambitions spurred by 
encouragement, Miss Crosman _ re- 
turned to her home and committed to 
memory scenes from “Camille” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” in the meantime, 
not forgetting to paint enough pictures 
to square accounts with the necessary 
expense of getting back to Pittsburg. 

When that time arrived, she again ap- 
peared before Mr. Ellsler, whom she 
succeeded in interesting to such an ex- 
tent that he secured her an engagement 
to play Lettie, in Bartley Campbell’s, 
“The White Slave.” Her first appear- 
ance in this drama took place in.the 
old Windsor Theatre, in August of 
1883. This opportunity placed Hen- 
rietta Crosman in the ranks of profes- 
sionals, from which she has since risen 
to a post of high honor. Her salary at 
that time was twenty-five dollars a 
week. 

Her next appearance was with Daniel 
Frohman’s Madison Square Lyceum 
company, of which she was one of the 
original members. Her rise was rapid, 
for soon after, she became the leading 
woman successively with Edward Col- 
lier, Robert Downing, and Frederick 
Warde. 

Fame, however, did not seek her out 
until the season of 1900, when on the 
evening of October 9, she appeared at 
the Bijou Theatre, New York, in a play 
called “Mistress Nell.” It was a dreary, 
rainy night, and there were not enough 
ssxople in the house to pay for the elec- 
-sfic-lights, but the few who happened 

o be there were the kind that knew fine 
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acting when they saw it, and the result 
was that the press notices were of such 
a nature that, instead of remaining for 
an engagement of three weeks—the 
original booking—she continued playing 
in New York for five months—at the 
end of which time she had become thor- 
oughly established as a star. 


Digby Bell’s Lambrequins 


IT IS quite possible that not every- 
one who has had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Digby Bell’s artistic rendering of 
a song knows that he spent five years 
studying in Italy before he began his 
career as a public entertainer. 

Mr. Bell was born in Milwaukee, but 
when he was five years old his parents 
moved to New York City, and there Mr. 
Digby was brought up. For many years 
his father was a successful Wall Street 
broker, and during that time the son 
gave little thought to the business of 
earning his own living. But reverses 
came, as they occasionally do on Wall 
Street, and then the young man found 
that it would be necessary for him to 
think out some way of getting a first- 
hand hold on a few dollars. 

This he accomplished by taking a po- 
sition as cabin-passenger clerk with the 
White Star Steamship Company. This, 
however, did not satisfy his ambitions, 
for he possessed a baritone voice of very 
fine quality, which he knew could be 
turned to good account financially if it 
were properly trained. So, with his 
mother’s help, he went to Italy. 

After a long period of-study his débiit 
was made. This took place on the island 
of Malta, and the part in which he first 
appeared as a professional was the 
Count, the leading baritone role in 
“Somnambula.” 

“T shall never forget that night if I 
live a hundred years,” declared the 
comedian, when asked to recall some- 
thing of this appearance. “In the first 
place, I knew that the audience was 
going to be an exceptional one, for the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who was governor 
of the island, was to be present, to- 
gether with all of the swell people of his 
social coterie. It happened, too, that just 
at this time General Grant had reached 
Malta on his famous trip around the 
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world, and he, also, was to be present. 
Then, as there was a Franco-something 
war going on, the whole Mediterranean 
fleet was anchored off Malta, and it was 
known that the officers were to attend 
the performance. 

“One thing that worried me, also, was 
the costume that I was to wear as the 
Count. I didn’t like it; didn’t feel com- 
fortable in it, and wanted to change it 
for something else. But, of course, I 
didn’t like to rely entirely on my own 
judgment in the matter, so I innocently 
went to the tenor of the company for 


advice. If I had gone to the stage-man- . 


ager things might have been different, 
but I didn’t. I went to the tenor and told 
him confidentially that I felt like a bar- 
ber in a fit with the rigging I had to 
wear. There were lambrequins on my 
legs, and the colors didn’t look well on 
me a bit. 

“So the tenor kindly suggested that I 
change the costume to that of a riding- 
suit. This idea pleased me, for I knew 
that it would be much more becoming 
to me. So I said nothing about it to the 
stage-manager, but went off on my own 
responsibility, and incidentally at my 
own expense, and ordered the riding- 
suit. 

“Well, the night of my first appear- 
ance came, and, loaded to the brim with 
nervous anticipation, I went on before 
the distinguished audience and began to 
sing. But such a reception you can’t 
imagine! It seemed to me it was rain- 
ing cats and dogs—Maltese cats at that 
—for such hisses and feline calls I have 
never heard since, together with cries of 
‘Canis, which is the native word for 
dog. 

“Can you imagine what had hap- 
pened? It took me some time to get it 
through my head, but finally I discov- 
ered that the people of Malta were stick- 
lers for tradition, and that they resented, 
to this strenuous extent, the fact that I 
had taken liberties with the dressing of 
the part of the Count. They wanted to 
see him in lambrequins, and I had 
brought him out in a riding-suit! That 
was the cause of all the trouble. 

“Of course this unnerved me, but I 
kept bracing myself up as much as I 
could, and I remember repeatedly say- 
ing under my breath; ‘Are you going to 
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break down now, without even trying 
to win the good will of the audience, 
after your mother has spent so much 
money educating you for the last five 
years ?” 

“That braced my courage a good deal, 
and I tried with all my might to change 
the attitude of the crowd, and though I 
did not succeed in making any impres- 
sion on the Maltese, the Americans and 
English in the audience came to my res- 
cue with their sympathy, and that 
smoothed my ruffled feelings somewhat. 
But it was an awful ordeal. 

“The next night I sang the same 
role, but you may believe I appeared in 
the original costume, lambrequins and 
all. This satisfied the Maltese completely, 
and they were just as cordial that even- 
ing as they had been unpleasant and dis- 
couraging the night before.” 

Digby Bell, of course, had been study- 
ing all those years with the idea of be- 
coming a grand opera singer, and when 
he reached America, after his student 
days abroad, he started out in Italian 
opera. 

“I soon found, though, that I would 
be wearing fringe on my trousers if I 
continued in that way,” said he, “and so 
I changed to English opera. 

“How did I happen to become a come- 
dian? By one of those accidents that 
shape our lives without any aid of our 
own,” said he. “It was this way : A com- 
pany with which I was singing became 
stranded in Montreal. They didn’t care 
enough about our grand opera up there 
to give us sufficient money to get out of 
town, so we produced ‘Pinafore,’ which 
was new to them then. They cast me 
for the role of Sir Joseph Porter, and | 
remember that I considered the part 
very much beneath me, but it took well 
with the audience and I enjoyed very 
much the sound of the applause that was 
given to me. We played ‘Pinafore’ for 
three weeks, and at the end of that time 
I made up my mind that my proper 
sphere was in comedy.” 


Camille D’Arville’s Dutch Blood 


NOT long ago Camille D’Arville sang 
a drinking song at a Fifth Avenue 
vaudeville house, and a young woman 
who was sitting in a box was so amused 







































at the performance that she left the 
theatre to avoid hysterics. 

Miss D’Arville belongs to the list of 
old-time favorites of whom the public 
never tire; her comedy is irresistible, 
and her voice is still in excellent condi- 
tion, despite the years of hard wear that 
it has undergone. For Miss D’Arville 
has been singing a long time, and when 
asked about her first public appearance 
said that she hardly remembered it. One 
reason, of course, is that she began to 
sing when she was just a bit of a girl. 

Camille D’Arville is a native of Hol- 
land, and like all loyal subjects of that 
country, refuses to be called anything 
but Dutch. She was born in Oldmarck, 
in the Province of Overseel, in the year 
1863. She was only about twelve years 
old when it became evident that she was 
possessed of a very unusual singing 
yoice, and though there were no other 
singers in the family, and no one from 
whom she could have inherited talent 
for the stage, the fact was manifest that 
a public career was quite within the pos- 
sibilities of her talent. 

Accordingly the young girl was sent 
to the Conservatory at Amsterdam for 
study. During that time she often ap- 
peared at concerts and at performances 
that took place at the school, but it was 
not until she had left her own country 
for foreign fields that her real débit 
was made. 

When she was fourteen years old she 
was sent to Vienna to study, and while 
there one of her first public appearances 
that attracted especial attention was 
made. It was in a one-act operetta, and 
the work of the youthful singer created 
some very favorable comment. 

Not until the spring of 1883, however, 
did Miss D’Arville make her débit as a 
professional. This event took place at 
the Strand Theatre, London, and the 
operetta in which she sang was entitled 
“Cymbria, or the Magic Bell.” 

Of this performance Miss D’Arville 
says: 

“T learned the words to the operetta 
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and sang them before I understood their 
meaning; Harry Paulton, who taught 
them to me, was also responsible for my 
appearance in the production. After- 
wards, of course, I learned to speak 
English, and it did not take me very 
long either, for you know the Dutch are 
famous linguists. As to my French ac- 
cent, it is not my fault, and I cannot ac- 
count for it. Anyway, I’m not French, 
I’m Dutch.” 

And anyone who has ever ’roused a 
Hollander on the subject of his national- 
ity will know that Miss D’Arville meant 
just what she said. 

In view of this assertion, the name of 
the actress is misleading to those who do 
not know that Camille D’Arville is not 
her name. It is a stage pseudonym taken 
at the time of her appearance in “Cym- 
bria,” and it has nothing to do with her 
nationality. It was assumed entirely be- 
cause of its euphony, and in that regard, 
at least to those of us who do not un- 
derstand the hidden charms of the lan- 
guage, it is an improvement on Neeltye 
Dykstra, which is her real name in the 
original Dutch. 

Apropos of Miss D’Arville’s appear- 
ance in ““Cymbria,” the experience of the 
young singer during her first months in 
London was anything but pleasant. She 
went to England under the impres- 
sion that she was engaged to sing in 
opera, but upon her arrival in-a strange 
land she found, to her consternation, 
that the manager had gone back on his 
promise, and she was left alone without 
sufficient money to defray expenses. Her 
Dutch blood rose to the necessities of the 
predicament, however, and after much 
uncongenial work, such as singing in 
music halls, she finally gained recogni- 
tion, 

Miss D’Arville’s first appearance in 
the United States was made in the 
spring of 1888, when she was seen in 
“The Queen’s Mate,” under the man- 
agement of J. C. Duff. Another mem- 
ber of the cast on this occasion was Miss 
Lillian Russell, 












The Makeshifts of Bohemia 


By CLARICE VALLETTE 








Constantly the assertion is made that the Bohemia of other days, 
~ when Fourteenth Street was “up-town” and Times Square was yet 
undreamed of, has passed away. Perhaps—yes there is an- 
other Bohemia in its place and Miss Vallette knows it well. 








ERE you ever in Bohemia? Not 
the European country which lies 
so snugly in the northwestern 

corner of Austro-Hungary; not the 
adopted home of the fair Perdita with 
its much disputed sea coast; but the 
visionary land where dwell all the dear, 
delightful, poor, spendthrift, talented, 
unconventional people of the world. 
They have their signs and pass-words, 
and a real Bohemian always recognizes 
a compatriot no matter when or where 
they meet. The provinces of art and of 
the theatre, of music and of journalism, 
are all subdivisions of this make-be- 
lieve kingdom with its wonderful wealth 
—and there are some gay spirits, too, 
among the inhabitants—butterflies and 
idlers—but these are rarely encouraged 
and are usually mere sojourners. Of 
course it has its riff-raff population like 
any other country, and then, too, there 
are the shams, the would-be’s, the hang- 
ers-on, and such intruders as have be- 
come citizenized before they were ac- 
climated. 

Such an one, for instance, as I re- 
member meeting at the instigation of an 
enthusiastic collector of Bohemian ac- 
quaintances. He was very much in his 
salad days and green in judgment, no 
doubt, for on the way up to her flat he 
tried to prepare my mind for caviare 
and olives, and bless you, the fare was 
_red herring and dill pickles. Not, of 
course, that herring and pickles are not 


© 

very good eating, but then, they have no 
business to be masquerading as gastro- 
nomic aristocrats. Yet here was this fe- 
male bachelor surrounded by her cheap- 
ly commercial, excruciatingly banal 
curios, her would-be risqué pictures, her 
self-invoked atmosphere with its sug- 
gestion of Parsee, theosophist, crystal 
gazer, and cigaret smoker, putting her- 
self to especial pains to capture a callow 
youth—a chance acquaintance at that— 
and so dull his senses and paralyze his 
palate that he shouldn’t be able to tell 
Roquefort from English Dairy. 

I put in an evening of gathering won- 
derment, and on the way home I finally 
ventured to ask: 

“What does the lady do?” 

“Oh—I don’t exactly know. She’s im- 
mensely clever—as you saw ; writes, and 
is an organizer of New Thought circles, 
I believe.” 

“Yes—and why do you call her a 
Bohemian ?” 

“Oh, well—she really is—you know. 
So unusual—so unconventional—such 
an atmosphere of—” 

“Stale beer and 
Fudge!” 

Then seeing a masculine glitter of su- 
perior amusement dancing in his inno- 
cent eyes, I hastened to protect myself 
from the usual criticism of feminine pet- 
tiness. 

“See here!” I said. “Of course, I may 
be doing the lady an injustice—but will 
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you come over to my place to-morrow 


_ and I'll introduce you to a houseful of 


Bohemians. You’ve not been in New 
York long and you’re looking for local 

_ color, but you stand in danger of smear- 
ing up the pigments till you can’t tell 
brown madder from a sat-upon-huckle- 
berry.” 

“But—I thought you lived in a—” 

“Furnished room? So I do—fourth 
floor front—four dollars a week, run- 
ning hot and cold water. About eighteen 
people in the house—all Bohemians—in- 
cluding the landlady.” 

“Really ? How interesting.” 

“Yes. She doesn’t know it—thinks 
she’s Irish—God bless her! But the 
down-on-their-luck boys—and there 
have been quite a few—who have owed 
her agmonth’s room rent and never been 
nagged; who have been given their 
breakfast of ‘fried potatoes and griddle 
cakes’ morning after morning because 
she felt lonely since Flannigan died (six- 
teen years ago, mind you) and couldn’t 
bear to be eating alone; the girls she has 
let come down in her immaculate kitchen 
and potter around to do their ‘wee bit 0’ 
washin’ and ironin’;’ not one of the 
houseful but would assert in his loudest 
“Mrs. Flannigan is one of us!’ You come 
around and see.” 

He did. 


Bohemia—The Real Thing 


HIS star was propitious, too, for he 
met Mrs. Flannigan on the step, just 
coming home from church, and while 
she hunted her key from out the femi- 
nine chaos in her black bag she did her 
usual best to be “civil and Christian” to 
the visitor, especially when she found 
out he was coming to see the little 
“French lady” as she called me. 

“Tndeed, an’ it’ll do the child good to 
be cheered up a bit! Sure and it’s too 
much alone she is, moping over her 
books and her plays and what not! 
And—it would be a ‘fine night for a 
stroli—I’m thinkin’—do you mark that 
star now? Would you be knowin’ if it’s 
Wenus or Juniper?” 

A question that to my knowledge 
Mrs. Flannigan had never had satisfac- 
torily answered. 

He came in to me delighted; almost 
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too much so, I thought, for. his delight 
smacked a little too much of a note- 
book up his sleeve, and I lectured him 
in very plain English before I would 
agree to his meeting anyone else. 

“Now, see here,” I said, as impres- 
sively as I could, “these people have 
adopted me; they think I’m one of them. 
Sometimes I’m afraid I don’t really ‘be- 
long,’ for I will worry over things that 
go wrong, and seem to lack the fine art 
of laisser-aller, which is their most val- 
ued asset when ‘the-god-of-things-as- 
they-ought-to-be’ refuses to smile, in 
spite of incense and endearments. Still, 
at heart, I’m one with them, and. at 
least, I don’t insult the reality by ful- 
some imitation; so unless you can be a 
good fellow among good fellows and 
not a mere cold-blooded annexer of fu- 
ture copy, you’d better confine your visit 
to me for this evening.” 

His alacrity in humbly promising un- 
limited “good fellowship” was not 
especially flattering when I considered 
the alternative I had proposed, but I 
forgave him and hailed the newly ac- 
quired diffidence with which he greeted 
my information that there were two real 
newspapermen in the house as a good 
omen. 

Ah! What good fellowship there was 
in that big, old-fashioned, brown stone 
house, lost in modest obscurity among 
dozens like it in the neighborhood of 
Irving Place. It was not the same tran- 
sient atid exclusively theatrical popula- 
tion that would have been found in the 
forties on the West Side, for instance, 
as most of Mrs. Flannigan’s lodgers— 
not too particular and glad of an anchor- 
age that seemed so homelike—had be- 
come fixtures—at least, temporary ones, 
if you'll pardon the bull. The top floor, 
it is true, was usually rented to certain 
bits of theatrical flotsam which drifted 
into kindly harborage and laid up for 
repairs. 

For the rest, there was a dear old 
German lady, a character actress at 
Irving Place Theatre, a motherly old 
soul with a serious and conscientious 
interest in her profession and all those 
embracing it. There was also a German 
Herr Something-or-other (I have since 
forgotten his name) a member of the 
orchestra. The leader of another one of 
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the neighborhood theatres, and a young 
song writer and arranger for one of the 
music publishing houses, composed the 
musical element of the house. 


A Musical Genius Discovered 


THIS latter, a rather remarkable 
young fellow, barely twenty, whose 
genius for arranging and rapid trans- 
positions suggested the possession of 
some occult sixth sense, was a favorite 
personage with Mrs. Flannigan, hav- 
ing been with her for more than two 
years and being treated quite as the 
young son of. the house. He occupied 
the parlor, in which was installed an 
old-fashioned square piano, always 
buried under a mass of popular songs, 
scores, orchestrations, and music paper. 

I was passing on my way up-stairs 
one snowy winter evening, when he 
swung around on the piano-stool, hair 
disheveled, necktie disarranged, a look 
of comic distraction on his face. 

“Pandora, Pandora,” he cried (the 
reason of this appellation is another 
story which need hardly be told here), 
“is there any hope in that big box of 
yours ?” 

“T think so,” I smiled. “What is the 
matter ?” 

“I need some badly. Also I’d like 
some music—” 

“Music?” I queried, with an amused 
glance at the piano. 

“Oh, you know what I mean! Some 
real music that a fellow can get some 
new ideas from.” 

“Plagiarizing ?” 

“No—borrowing. Bring some down, 
will you, Pandora—and I'll tell you 
what’s to pay.” 

I complied, returning with a couple 
of volumes of Grieg and some Chopin 
etudes. 

The latter he discarded almost at 
once, with an irritated and almost inar- 
ticulate growl about accidentals and 
fingering, and while he casually glanced 
through the others he explained : 

“You see, I’ve got a vaudeville team 
to outfit entirely to-night—promised to 
have the stuff ready for them by 10:30 
to-morrow. Say! Maybe they weren’t 
hard to please. We didn’t seem to have 
a thing to suit them. At last they settled 


on two of our songs, but they’ve got to 
be transposed and orchestrations made. 
Their third is a parody and I’ve noth- 
ing to do with that—thank heayen! 
They need a bunch of incidental music 
for some pantomime—burlesque work 
—they do great stuff, too! and there’s 
the rub! My brain is like a cracked 
bell. So would yours be if you had been 
pounding out orchestrations as fast as 
you could work all day— 

“What’s this? ‘Anitra’s Dance?’ Play 
it for me, will you?” 

I had played perhaps a dozen bars 
when he interrupted. 

“Say—all right—that’s fine, Pandora 
—er—let me get there, will you?” 

He shoved me unceremoniously off 
the piano stool and laboriously (for he 
was a wretched reader) picked out the 
first four phrases. 

He played them over two or three 
times, then with the aid of that sixth 
sense which made memorizing and 
transposition child’s play to him, he 
mechanically closed the book on the 
rack and began to play with them. First 
in one key, then another, then with di- 
minished and augmented intervals—for 
a few moments you could catch a. faint 
family resemblance to the well-known 
“Anitra,” but in less than three minutes 
the orjginal motif was lost and Grieg 
himself could not have named the 
source of the boy’s inspiration. 

For perhaps ten minutes he kept at it, 
then he stopped suddenly: 

“Gee! That was a rip-snortin’ start- 
off, that—what’s her name—Anitra 
thing? Thanks, Pandora—I’m all right 
now.” 

“But,” I gasped, “it’s lovely to sit up 
and reel off this sort of thing by the 
yard, but goodness! The manual labor 
involved in taking it down—can you do 
it?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he nodded con- 
fidently. “You don’t know how I work. 
I’ve got a little private system of my 
own. It goes like lightning when I get 
started. But it’ll be an all night job, and 
I guess it’ll mean a pot of Mrs. Flanni- 
gan’s blackest coffee—‘strong enough 
to float an egg, it is, and drink it while 
tis hot, dearie,’” he mimicked boyishly. 
“Good-night, Pandora, and leave His 
Jig-Steps down here with me.” 
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All was quiet for a long time, but at 
intervals during the evening I could 
hear some Grieg phrase picked out soft- 
ly, then more confidently, then impro- 
vised upon, then silence again, while I 
could imagine the boy working furious- 
ly, in the intervals of silence. 

The next morning when I went out, 
at 9 o'clock, the shades inthe front par- 
lor were still down. But he had finished 
—oh, yes, and tumbled into bed at half- 
- past five. 

The last I saw of him he was going 
to sail with a company for Ladysmith 
and Cape Town. He was laying in a 
stock of Nick Carter’s and other de- 
tective thrillers, and levying a tax of 
one magazine apiece on all his friends. 

“Gee! Just think of it—most a month 
on the water with nothing to do.” 

“It is a long journey,” someone re- 
marked inanely. 

“Yes, and a lonely one,” he said a bit 
wistfully. “They tell me we don’t pass 
land but once. We meet some little poor 
God-forsaken islands about half-way 
across. Well,” he finished, with a fine 
assumption of professional bluff, “if 
they get in our way any, we'll tell them 
to ‘back up stage’ so’s we can have the 
ocean to ourselves.” 


Some Lesser Lights Shining 


THEN there was poor old Gaddy. 
She wasn’t really so very poor, for she 
drew a double salary as wardrobe-mis- 
tress and as dresser in a certain theatre 
devoted to musical comedy, but we in 
all our hearts, we pitied her a bit, be- 
cause she had been an opera-singer 
once and knew all the old comic operas 
and used to sing them sometimes in a 
breathy, husky voice that made one 
search one’s memory and the drug- 
store windows for bronchial remedies. 
But she was reasonably philosophic and 
beyond indulging generously in reminis- 
cences of palmier days, did not need- 
lessly bemoan her fate. 

There was a cartoonist, and a girl 
from the Art Institute who drew the 
fashion pictures for one of the evening 
papers, and had a whole glorious page 
of Sunday supplement in which to let 
imagination run riot in impossible 
gowns. Incidentally her ambition was 
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high and she was saving to go abroad. 

There was a tall, raw-boned giant, 
who worked in the printing shop of one 
of the dramatic weeklies—assimilating 
shop-talk and free passes and fairly 
reeking with ambition to—what do you 
suppose? To write a play. He had ideas, 
too, and he was learning his trade in a 
manner so painstaking that surely if 
Genius ts an infinite capacity for taking 
pains (which sage aphorism I have al- 
ways doubted) he should reap the re- 
ward of painstaking genius. He used to 
go and see a play and come home and 
paraphrase tlte striking scenes, altering 
the situations or reversing the climax, 
and add a few characters of his own, 
and then invite us all in to hear the re- 
sult (I cannot—alas—call it a play) and 
guess where he had gotten his idea. 
Needless to say, we always guessed, 
which must have been trying to this 
ardent young dramatist, and the things 
the newspaperman said were unprint- 
able. 

There was a cloak-model, a beautiful 
creature with the usual statuesque meas- 
urements, and her chum, the head of a 
ladies’ neckwear department; both 
bright girls, good dressers, and good 
fellows, with a leaning towards stage- 
life as represented by the show-girl. 
Eventually one of them got there. 

The top floor held a job-lot of young 
theatrical blood and a couple of news- 
papermen whom we very rarely saw. 

This, with some doubling and occa- 
sional comings and goings, filled Mrs. 
Flannigan’s generous mansion to its 
capacity, that good lady reserving only 
the basement, dining-room and kitchen 
for her own use. Truly, we were an 
oddly assorted household, with widely 
diverging interests, yet because we were 
all poor and all striving earnestly for 
life—its joys as well as the sordid bread 
and butter side of it—its rewards of 
worldly fame and inward glory of 
achievement, we were all, as much as 
cur very different hours of leisure per- 
mitted, good comrades, co-guests at one 
of life’s roadside inns and sojourners 
together for a brief season. 

I can hear a chorus of the many who 
have been doomed to much residing 
(one cannot call it living) in New York 
lodgings, (or to speak more elegantly) 
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furnished-room houses, shrilling up at 
me in scoffing, deriding, denying pro- 
test: 

“Where, oh, where, was this paradise 
for lodgers?” 

Dear people, I told you—it was in 
Bohemia. 


The Happy Land of Makeshifts 


AY, AND in Bohemia there are many 
delightful things, and not the least of 
these are its makeshifts. There is no joy 
greater, more keenly triumphant than 
the elation that follows an unexpected 
situation met with presence of mind; a 
wrath-provoking obstacle (not sur- 
mounted—there is something too slow 
and snail-like, too heavily determined in 
the word to be Bohemian), but bounded 
over lightly, recklessly, with a brave 
disregard of consequences; nothing 
which arouses, at least in the feminine 
breast, such pride unspeakable as the 
substitute of a makeshift for a reality 
unavoidably absent and impossible to 
procure. 

What joyous makeshifts I have seen 
fairly reveled in and gloated over in 
Bohemia. The dainty little impromptu 
suppers prepared and served with make- 
shift utensils that would seem oddly in- 
congruous to a finicky cook—by the 
way, did you ever on a cold, sloppy win- 
ter night, when the thought of a cheap 
restaurant appalled you, convert some 
delicatessen spaghetti so flat and taste- 
less—“fade,’ the French chef would 
call it—by means of a little cheese, a 
spoonful of olive oil, a dash of paprika, 
and a sprinkle of salt all blended 
smoothly together over the gas, into a 
dish fit for gods? 

If this strikes the skeptic as dubious 
let me suggest that he or she try it 
some night when the winds howl and 
the snow banks up against the window, 
and, with plenty of good bread—rye for 
preference—and a bottle of ale or a 
glass of chianti, and a good friend to 
get in your way and hover anxiously at 
your elbow and help clean up the muss 
afterwards, you can snap your fingers 
at hunger and care, fatigue and worry, 
and all the depressing sisterhood that 
haunts the way of a lonely, wage-earn- 
ing Bohemian, 


Where the Fashion Hints Come From 


BUT to get back to our makeshifts ; 
many of them were simple, well used 
ones that had done service a thousand 
times in similar emergencies—as when 
Herr Something or Other, whose 
laundry had unaccountably gone astray, 
chalked his shirt-front and cuffs, and 
challenged the scrutiny of Mrs. Flan- 
nigan’s shrewd but kindly eyes. 

The Art Institute girl came home 
early one afternoon in a perfect flurry 
of excitement over an invitation to 
join a box-party at the opera. She had 
an evening-gown but she hadn’t a thing 
to do service for a cloak. Yes, but she 
did have an old fashioned circular skirt, 
of a delicate dove-gray broadcloth, and 
some yards of pale blue silk purchased 
for a shirt waist, and the rapidity with 
which these two joined forces and re- 
solved. themselves into a loose, grace- 
fully hanging cloak, would have made 
Paquin’s eyes bulge. Why, we all 
thought so well of it, that she finally 
used the model in a Sunday Supple- 
ment article entitled “The Latest Even- 
ing Fixing’s from Paris.” 

The top floor used to be famous for 
its makeshifts—chiefly those of ward- 
robe—for the feminine element that 
roosted up there was not of the purse- 
proud and extravagant contingent, but 
rather of the hard-working and ambi- 
tious beginner class which is really so 
much more lovable and interesting. 

They were pretty good-natured, 
these girls, taking with facile forgetful- 
ness snubs and “call-downs” that would 
make the outsider writhe; they were’ 
usually ready to help each other, and 
unless funds were very low, indeed, 
would stand for a touch with as much 
equanimity as a treat; they were clever 
at pinning up the too generous bodices 
of theatrical costumes or filling in too 
skimpy ones with anything that came 
to hand, from a chiffon automobile veil 
to a lace ruffle torn from a petticoat. 

Apropos of lace ruffles, here is a tale 
of expedients : 


An Experiment in Lace Ruffles 


MY room being dark and my match- 
safe empty, I knocked at the door of 
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the room adjoining mine, in search of 
matches one Sunday evening, when on 
my return from dinner I found the 
upper halls yet unlighted. The room 
was occupied by a chorus-girl and her 
chum—a little “extra” who got along, 
heaven only knows how, since this was 
her first winter in New York and she 
had not been especially fortunate. There 
was a sound of smothered laughter, and 
the door opened a suspicious trifle while 
a touseled head and flushed face recon- 
noitered at the crack. 

“Oh, it’s you!” and the face relaxed 
into a relieved giggle. ~ 

“Gracious! Why didn’t yeu say 

something? Don’t you know I got a 
bum pump? It nearly went on a strike 
when I heard that knock. Come on in. 
Mame was shaking like jelly for fear 
it was the landlady. She’s been awful 
easy with our doings, bui she might 
think this was going about the limit— 
especially on a Sunday night.” 
_ My experienced eyes took in at a 
glance the damning evidences of for- 
bidden occupations. The front window 
being unavailable through too marked 
publicity, the mirror had been neatly 
plastered with six lacey white handker- 
chiefs; the steam radiator was draped 
with sundry garments; the washstand 
still held a basin of blue water and a 
cake of naptha soap. One end of the 
bureau had caught the overflow from 
a small table and held the remains of a 
hastily prepared feast—heated over the 
gas-jet by means of one of those little 
ten cent contrivances so useful to the 
economical roomer. 

The girl who had opened the door, 
hurried back to her dressing and her 
pompadour with an apologetic, 

“Do sit down and keep the kid from 
stewing herself to death. I’ve got an 
engagement and I’m late now, so don’t 
mind me.” 

Her chum, seated Turk-wise on the 
floor, was surrounded by long strips of 
lace flouncing, while the bereaved petti- 
coat from which it had been shorn was 
thrust a disgruntled heap behind her. 

“What on earth—” I ventured. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,” began 
Mame, flourishing a manicure scissors, 
as she studied the contour of a sleeve 
and made tentative pokes at the flounc- 
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ing. “You know, I haven’t worked for 
six weeks, and my pocketbook’s so thin, 
it makes you feel like writing an obitu- 
ary to look at it. Of course, my shirt- 
waists were beginning to look sort of 
mussy, just doing them up in our room, 
so Bess here, in a noble burst of gener- 
osity—Say, she’s awful good—she may 
not look it, but she is—” 

“Shut up!” from the pompadoured 
one trying to catch a glimpse of her 
coiffure between the rows of handker- 
chiefs on the looking glass. 

“She makes me bundle the whole 
shooting match off with her laundry 
yesterday morning. And lo and behold 
that young Steele—you know, the 
vaudeville agent—meets me on the cor- 
ner this afternoon, when I’d gone out 
for the Sunday papers, and asks me to 

o to dinner with him. Well, I was 
just dying to go, for I’m getting pretty 
sick of canned baked beans, but | 
thought of my shirt-waists and said 
rather offishly : 

“I couldn’t possibly; my room-mate 
and I had an engagement together. 

“T thought he’d be huffy, but no, sir, 
he was just as sweet as pie and said 
we'd make it lunch to-morrow, then, 
at 1:30 and I must be sure to look nice, 
for he wanted to introduce me to Gor- 
man, who was looking for a girl who 
could sing and dance to do a sketch 
with him, and he wanted me to-get 
the engagement. Me? What do you 
think of that? 

“Well, you bet, after being turned 
down all winter just because I hadn’t 
any experience I wasn’t going to let 
that chance slip. So,’ the manicure 
scissors snipped recklessly around the 
edge of the arm-hole, “it’s me for a new 
shirt-waist before I go to bed.” 

“Will you have enough?” 

“Oceans! Elbow sleeves and dutch 
neck, you know.” 

I gasped, then nodded reassuringly. 
It was on the tip of my tongue to 
suggest the loan of a linen tailored 
waist as more appropriate for the morn- 
ing, but she was so manifestly happy 
and proud of her fluffy creation that I 
had not the heart and really, it was 
sotnething to be proud of, for when she 
left the house at noon next day, sweet 
and dainty and just piquantly different 
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enough to seem unconventional, no one 
would have guessed that her lingerie 
waist had been cut out the evening be- 
fore at 7:30, finished at midnight, 
washed, starched, and rolled up in.a 
towel before she went to bed that night, 
and ironed in the morning with a toy 
iron, on a sheet folded many times and 
spread on the floor. 

Of course, the Philistine might object 
that a five dollar petticoat had been 
sacrificed in the process, when all it 
had needed to make it serviceable for 
a year to come was a little coaxing to- 
gether of severed insertions—but what 
of that? She had needed a waist—not 
a petticoat, and had had the enterprise 
to barter future possibilities for present 
needs. Oh, she got the engagement, all 
right. Didn’t she deserve it? 


The Giraffe Makes a Hit 


THE GIRAFFE came in one day, 
fairly emanating rays of cerulean blue 
and rose madder—rays of charity to- 
wards the sister “profesh” and good- 
will towards men, especially managers. 
But I got sparks of green and yellow 
and occasional flashes of red, and anx- 
ious to know what was playing hob with 
her astral spectrum and agitating her 
oscillator, I pulled her down on the 
bed beside me and bade her unburden 
her mind. She took me literally and be- 
gan removing a black picture-hat, two 
feet in diameter (the Giraffe can stand 
it for no one else can!) and hanging 
it solemnly on the floor. (Catch her 
putting a hat on the bed! No—she’s 
not really superstitious, but then it’s 
never wise to provoke the hoodoo.) 

She continued the performance by 
extracting deftly and solemnly, one by 
one, hair-pins of assorted sizes of am- 
ber colored shell and of gilded wire, 
until there was quite a little glittering 
heap in her lap; meanwhile, on the 
bed beside her the pile of curls and 
puffs and braids was growing rapidly— 
lovely golden hair, too, fine and soft as 
a baby’s. (Must have cost her a pretty 
penny; the G’s an awful spendthrift 
when she’s in funds.) Correspondingly 
her head was growing appreciably 
smaller at an alarming rate, till finally 
her great blue eyes glared:out ominously 
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from under a few straggling wisps of 
indifferently yellow hair about six 
inches long. Then she stared and waited. 

“Well?” I said, with the gravity I 
felt befitting the occasion. “What is 
this? The Prologue, Intermezzo, or A- 
Tragedy in One Act? Is that all?” 

SAI?” she queried wrathfully. 

“Yes. All there is of it—that comes 
off, I mean.’ 

Her look was pregnant with ireful 
reproach. 

“You do well to scoff! You, who 
have more hair than any one woman’s 
lawful allowance. Look at me! Could a 
creature have less and not be bald?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it’s pretty evenly 
distributed,” I mused. “Isn’t it awfully 
taxing to keep track of all those sepa- 
rate pieces?” I dodged a glittering braid 
and recovered my balance. “I should 
think a wig would be easier.” 

“Yes, and more obvious. My one con- 
solation is that it really doesn’t look 
false, now does it? Oh, but the idea of 
a great, big—” : 

“Giraffe—” I prompted. 

“Like me, having a—a head—like 
mine!’ (The head in question actually 
went down among the pillows.) 

“Don’t be a baby, ‘Gira.’” I coun- 
seled, patting a perfectly distracting 
shoulder which was beginning to shake 
ominously. “You do it beautifully. It’s 
the most artistic construction on Broad- 
way. You’ve got them all skinned to 
death and your friends ate green with 
envy, and even I, who have seen you 
in many stages of hair-dressing, had no 
idea of the extent of the—” 

I hesitated for a word, meanwhile 
suppressing a giggle at the hirsute 
mound between us. 

“Of the cheat?” finished the Giraffe, 
raising her flushed and tearful face. 
reproachfully. 

“For Heaven’s sake, No! What’s the 
matter with you, Gira? Why these sud- 
den, conscientious convulsions? Are you 
contemplating matrimony ?” 

“No!” snapped G 

“Then wherefore this lavish humility 
of self-exposure? It’s embarrassing. 
Here, pin up these shining tresses and 
don’t be a Goop! You’re lovely from 
your delicately penciled, eyebrows: to 
the. tips of .yout slender, aristocratic 































foot. You can’t expect everything. Be 
grateful that your nose is straight and 
your eyes do not squint, that your 
teeth are your own, and your complex- 
ion is rain-proof.” 

“All right, Pandora,” said the Giraffe 
sheepishly, dusting her shiny nose with 
some of my rice powder. 

“Now, what’s the howl about ?” 

She settled herself comfortably and 
began. 


Mosquito Netting and the Gibson-Girl 


BUT before I tell you her tale of woe, 
you must know that the Giraffe is an 
awful kid. She’s just nineteen, and for 
all her impressive length of limb .and 
delicately upholstered curves is noth- 
ing more than a big, confiding, sensitive 
child. She. came to New York from 
Chicago, where her really phenomenal 
voice had been heard in most of the 
picture-shows and many of the restaur- 
ants in the “loop,” expecting to get 
vaudeville dates East without much 
trouble. 

After some weeks of waiting in 
which, at first, she had been confidently 
promised dates over a high class cir- 
cuit, which had come down to a try out 
in a nearby town, which had in turn 
dwindled to a morning rehearsal, she 
was finally given a week in Boston at 
the Howard Athenzum, where, in spite 


of a bad place on the bill, she had made. 


good with the small supper-show au- 
dience. But although she had received 
some encouragement from the manager 
of the house, she found on her return to 
New York the agent still unaccountably 
slow to rouse himself in her behalf. 
One could have understood it had 
there been any personal bias to explain 
this indifference, but Gira was a girl as 
straight and sweet and clean as any 
carefully protected child of scrupulous 
parents, and, so far, her business ex- 
periences had escaped the contaminat- 
ing effect of calculating advances and 
tentative flirtations. We who were in 
the secret of her daily dwindling re- 
sources wondered if perhaps the fault 
was not in a certain provincialism of 
wardrobe and lack of professional savoir 
faire, but it had been left for the agent, 
finally aroused from his nonchalance by 
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the girl’s haunting persistence, to con- 
firm our diagnosis. 

Very bluntly he told her that the 
manager had reported her voice “O, K.” 
but that her act was dressed abomin- 
ally and lacked “ginger.” 

“Now,” he said, rapidly covering his 
blotter with snub-noses and pompa- 
dours, “I didn’t see your act, but I'll 
bet he’s got you sized up all right. He 
may be wrong about the ginger—a girl 
like you can get along and make a hit 
without ginger. You’re the Gibson type 
and all you’ve got to do is to glide 
on with your chin in the air and your 
elbows at the proper angle, and the 
audience will catch on and rise at you. 
But for that you’ve got to dress the 
part. You can’t come on in a little pink 
baby dress, like a school-girl at a straw- 
berry festival.” 

“My dress isn’t pink! It’s yellow!” 
flashed the Giraffe perilously near tears. 

“Same thing! You know what I 
mean. You’re doing a straight singing 
turn, and even good looks and a voice 
wont carry that through. What you 
need is something sensational in the way 
of costumes and setting.” 

He juggled his pencil reflectively. 

“Don’t you know anyone who would 
back your act for a couple of hundred 
dollars?” 

The Gireffe started. 

“No, I don’t! And I can’t go into 
debt, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Well, that’s not exactly the idea 
I had in mind, but we'll let that pass. 
I can put you on next week at Keith’s 
for the supper show. It’s three-a-day 
and there’s only twenty-five dollars in it, 
but I'll guarantee to get a few managers 
and one of the representatives from the 
United Booking Offices down to see 
you. They can make things pretty. slick 
and easy for you if you catch on with 
them. But you’ve got to shed that ‘pink- 
tea’ frock of yours and go in for some- 
thing more startling.” 

“What—what would you suggest?” 
gulped Gira, with fearful visions of her- 
self in scarlet tights. 

“Well,” he studied her reflectively. 
“Your strong points are your figure and 
your hair. Gosh! what a head of hair 
you’ve got! You ought to wear—black, 
I should think. Not one of those shiny 
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blacks, but something dull, one of. the 
all-in-apiece dresses, that you women 
get into the Lord ‘knows how, a bit 
generous in the train and economical 
about the sleeves and neck, you know. 
Put a band of something black in that 
dazzling head of yours, and—there you 
are! Don’t shake your head, you do the 
best you can. If you make a hit, I'll scare 
up some one to back you and put you 
out in great shape; but don’t forget— 
this is a continuous vaudeville, not a 
Sunday-School picnic!” 

Poor old Giraffe! She grew more 
panic-stricken every moment as she told 
me of the interview, and when I ven- 
tured to ask rather timidly what the 
prospects were, she emptied her purse 
and counted out its contents before me. 

“Five dollars and sixty cents! Thank 
heaven my room-rent is paid for next 
week, but I suppose I’ve got to eat. 
It’s just impossible, that’s all! It’s only 
an excuse anyway to turn me down. 
‘Make a hit!’ How can I make a hit 
to empty benches? I’d laugh at him 
only I need the money.” 

Then she turned to me beseechingly : 

“There’s nothing the matter with that 
canary-colored frock of mine, is there?” 

I avoided the big blue eyes. 

“T’m afraid there is, Gira. It’s not a 
becoming color really, and then, you 
would look stunning in black.” 

The Giraffe had an inspiration. 

“T’'ll get some dye and—” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Dear girl, it isn’t 
only the color. It’s well, it’s not up to 
date enough, not professional enough, 
not—” 

“You mean it looks as if it had been 
made by some little country dress- 
maker ?” 

I nodded. 

Gira’s eyes flashed. 

“Well, it was! It was made by—my 
mother—before I left Mattoon—and— 
I wish I was back there, so now!” 

“Poor little Giraffe!” I said softly. 
“Poor old girl. I’m awfully sorry—” 

“Til hate you if you apologize—” 

“I’m not going to; I’m going to do 
something more practical. But in the 
meantime, Gira, your depression is 
largely due to your denuded head. Do 
pin en those curls, child. If some one 


should knock you’d probably hide in 


my closet, and leave all this incriminat- 
ing evidence for me to explain, and I’d 
be the rest of my life living it down. 
You’re quick and pretty handy with 
sewing, aren’t you?” 

“I always thought I was,” said Gira, 
poutingly, “but I suppose I’ve no taste 
—at least—” 

“You’re fishing; I ignore the bait. 
Now for a council of war. Black we 
must have!” 

“You can’t do—” 

“Oh yes we can!” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Well,” I watched her expectant, re- 
bellious face lengthen to utterly disap- 
pointed bewilderment as I brought out 
the words slowly, “there is mosquito 
netting, you know; the fine mesh kind, 
without cross-bars—” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Now, I'd look fine in mosquito net- 
ting, wouldn’t 1?” 

“You would—indeed you would,” I 
giggled. “But I do propose to let you 
have a lining to it.” 

“Wretch!” I dodged a flying bunch 
of golden puffs. 

“Here! Don’t treat your beautiful hair 
like that. We’ve got to dress up to that 
head, young lady—” 

“But the stuff is so—so—” 

“Sleazy?” I suggested (that lovely 
expressive word so dear to the feminine 
heart. ) 

“Yes, and—perishable—” 

“That’s no objection. You wont need 
to wear it more than a week or two. We 
are going in for a hit! You may not 
know, but I do, that the Association 
often backs an act that looks good, but 
hasn’t the ready cash. We are going to 
prove to someone that money spent in 
backing you will be well invested.” 

“Can you get it in black?” drawled 
Gira irrelevantly. 

I hurrahed inwardly. The question 
proved that the germ of the idea had at 
least found asylum in Gira’s busy brain. 


Where the Hint Came From 


“YES, indeed!” 

I was looking in the top tray of my 
trunk for a bunch of photos, and hav 
ing found it, selected three of them, 
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“You see, I know, for I used it once. 
We were up in New England some- 
wheres and the management decided to 
put on, experimentally, a new play. I 
had a part entirely out of my usual 
line, in which I was absolutely required 
to wear a rather striking black evening- 
dress, and nothing in my decidedly in- 
genue wardrobe was suitable. It was 
late in May, we were almost at the 
close of the season, and it was extreme- 
ly improbable that the play, which did 
not seem likely to prove a great suc- 
cess, would have more than four or five 
repetitions. Moreover I would have had 
to trust to very hasty and haphazard 
dressmaking. To make the thing more 
exasperating the dress was only on 
for about three minutes. I could not 
borrow, and being on the road I could 
not very well hire. 

“I was bemoaning my fate to the 
character woman, when she gave the 
usual solution of the old-time stock 
actress. 

“Oh, fake it! Don’t be foolish and 
spend a lot of money. Fake up some- 
thing.’ 

“With this meager consolation, I went 
reconnoitering rather hopelessly that 
afternoon and in a dry goods’ window 
“ on the main street was'a nice display 
of things for spring house-cleaning and 
summer preparations. I saw the pos- 
sibility of that black mosquito netting 
(I had not known before that it came 
without the disfiguring cross-bar), at 
once. I think I only paid sixty cents a 
piece for it.” 

“How many yards?” interrupted the 
Giraffe practically. 

“Twelve, and it’s very wide. I had 
nothing to serve,as a foundation so that 
I had to buy that, too.” 

“T have an old black china silk that 
I might use.” 

“Firre! 

“Well, I cut and sewed all of that 
afternoon and all of the next morning; 
to tell the truth I merely basted it to- 
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gether. I happened to have a black net, 
low cut, pointed yoke, all bejeweled and 
spangled and iridescent, that had often 
done service as an accessory. I used it 
on the waist and—” 

I handed the photos to Gira who had 
been itching all the time to anticipate the 
dénouement. 

“There was the result!” 

The Giraffe was enthusiastic, and in- 
cidentally, most graciously compliment- 
ary; for an hour or more we indulged 
in the sort of feminine fashion patter 
that a mere man listens to with such 
amused toleration. 

Not to draw out this tale of ways 
and means any longer than necessary, 
we carried out the idea with certain 
modifications, and the Giraffe, all-in 
soft, cloudy dull black against a rather 
somber drop with darkened stage—to 
avoid too microscopic an inspection— 
and a spot-light bringing out her glor- 
ious gleaming head in sharp relief, was 
emphatically a success. 

So much for initiative and the cour- 
age of one’s convictions. But, alas! 
makeshifts are fast becoming a thing of 
the past, and, do you know, I believe 
I’m sorry. There are times when the 
intense realism of the scenery shows up 
almost wickedly the fact that the acting 
is after all—just acting. There are 
times when the gorgeousness of the cos- 
tumes sets one to calculating costs, and 
smiling a little at the thoughts they sug- 
gest. Besides, what lots of fun is missed 
by these people who must always have 
the real thing to goad on a jaded imagi- 
nation; how far they’ve traveled from 
the genius of child-play, where little 
actors wander contentedly for long sum- 
mer hours, down imaginary streets, sell- 
ing ghostly newspapers from a make- 
believe express wagon. Yes, it may be 
heresy—it probably is disloyal to the 
spirit of the times—yet, somehow, I 
dread to believe that a day may come 
when there will no longer be makeshifts 
in Bohemia. 











The Carrother 
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In this short story of an actress there develops a situation that might 
quite easily have resulted ill indeed for the young man concerned, 
but from which, fortunately, the best of understanding came. It 
demonstrates the need of always weighing circumstantial evidence. 








ON’T let’s quarrel, dear, no mat- 
ter what Winton Selby said. I 
sent her the flowers only as a 

felicitation from an old school friend.” 

Lilian Carrother, averting her eyes, 
rose from the marble bench in the con- 
servatory with stormy haste. A shower 
of white petals fell about her as she 
emerged from the shadowy background 
of palm-branches and tropical plants. 

“But an actress, Harrison—that has 
made things impossible.” 

She spoke with strained quiet. 

“Tt seems like profaning my love for 
you,” she went on. “Love is so high and 
pure; it is everything worth having in 
life. But an actress,” she threw out her 
hands in an expressive gesture. 

“Now, Lilian,” Harrison Waldo 
boldly assumed an air of authority and 
possession he was far from feeling, 
“you must believe—” 

“Must,” she echoed, meeting his eyes 
coldly, as if without recognition. 

Then her glance passed beyond him 
to the fountain. 

“Tt will be far easier if you leave me 
alone in the conservatory,’ she ob- 
served in full, even tones, addressed 
apparently to the little .bronze boy 
whose umbrella dripped rhythmically 
into the marble basin below. 

Harrison Waldo’s firm jaw squared 
itself, but in spite of his self-control, an 
exclamation escaped him. He half ex- 
tended his arms, then with a low bow, 
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turned away. Lilian followed his re- 
treating figure, as with head bowed and 
shoulders drooping, he moved slowly 
down the corridor toward the dressing- 
room. He met no one, for strains of 
music sounded from the ball-room 
where the throng of guests were danc- 
ing. Once Harrison Waldo stopped.. 
Lilian’s heart beat in heavy throbs. 
After all, he would come back to her; 
he would heed the dictates of her heart, 
not her lips. But no, he stooped ab- 
stractedly, stood erect, and passed from 
sight into the dressing-room. Tears 
blinded her eyes as she sank down on 
the marble bench. 

“Ah, here she is, Mrs. Carrother. 
Beauty alone in her bower. Your daugh- 
ter’s portrait in just that attitude would 
be most effective.” 

Winton Selby’s narrow eyes and 
mouth were touched with a cynical 
smile as he took in at a glance the deli- 
cate symmetry of the girl’s form, the 
dainty, yet spirited arch of her throat, 
and the artistic outline of her hair and 
face. 

Lilian sprang to her feet a little 
paler, but she met his gaze unflinch- 
ingly. 

“Tt’s you, Winton, and mother, too. 
I am not here alone, that is, I—I have 
been alone only a few moments. Mr. 
Waldo was obliged to leave me,” she 
finished with brave dignity. 

“T know it must have been something 
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imperative that could part the knight 
from his chosen lady,” he said with a 
careless laugh, but his eyes were covet- 
ous. 
._ Mrs. Carrother seemed not to have 
heard this exchange of remarks. She 
was a stately personage, given, how- 
ever, to vacuous, irrelevant responses, 
and at times her absent-mindedness was 
almost pathetic. 

“T really cannot remember,” she said 
under her breath, “did I have it on to- 
night? Lilian, my dear, do you recall 
seeing it?” 

Lilian gazed at her mother with a 
little perplexed look. 

“My ruby pendant, Lilian,” Mrs. Car- 
rother’s pale gray eyes were wide with 
anxiety. “Did I wear my _ ruby 
pendant to-night?” She suddenly ex- 
tended her arm. “You see, I have on 
my ruby bracelet. I must have worn the 
pendant.” 

Lilian shook her head dubiously; she 
was quite used to her mother’s lapses 
of memory. 

“T shall go back to the dressing-room. 
I suppose I gave it to Marie before the 
dancing began. No, Winton,” Mrs. 
Carrother waved aside his proffered 
arm, “please take Lilian back to the 
ball-room. The pendant is—is—not so 
very valuable, and I’m not at all 
alarmed.” 

But the shadows of anxiety which 
lined her face as she hurried from the 
conservatory gainsaid her words. 

The next evening the orchestra had 
just concluded the prelude with a loud 
flare when Lilian and her mother en- 
tered the darkened theatre. 

“T am sure I shall not enjoy the play, 
and I cannot understand why you are 
so anxious to hear LaVanche. She has 
not much of a reputation as a star,” 
said Mrs. Carrother. “Do you know,” 
she continued in a tone of depression, 
“TI am perfectly hopeless about my pen- 
dant. The detectives haven’t a clew so 
far.” 

A deafening war of applause cut short 
her monologue. Trailing well to the 
front of the stage came a tall creature, 
slim as a nymph, with a cloud of tawny 
hair, and eyes like pansies blurred in 
mist. With an elusive grace, she tossed 
aside her evening-coat. A subdued mur- 
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mur ran through the audience at the 
rare loveliness of the shimmering lace- 
clad form. The spectators leaned for- 
ward in their chairs, eyes enthralled by 
the swinging circlet of rubies which 
gleamed and glowed with countless ir- 
radiations of fire on her white throat. 

“Rather unusual, shouldn’t you say,” 
asked Mrs. Carrother, turning to Lilian 
for approval, but the girl was palpi- 
tating in every pulse. 

“Mother,” she cried, with a little 
choking breath, “don’t you—isn’t that 
—look—your ruby pendant? Hush!” 
she pressed Mrs. Carrother forcibly 
back into her seat, ‘“‘we must wait for 
the end of the act.” 

They had just secured admission to 
the star’s private dressing-room when 
Miss LaVanche swept in, her arms filled 
with trailing roses. 

“Augusta,” she cried in a low voice, 
rich with a tenor quality, “you shall 
have these for your poor sick one; they 
are from—” 

She broke off abruptly as she faced 
her visitors. 

“Why am I so honored, ladies?” 

There was suspicion of sarcasm in 
the kohl-rimmed eyes. 

Mrs. Carrother, in tremulous agita- 
tion, threw an appealing glance at her 
daughter. With heightened color Lilian 
explained. 

“You must pardor our intrusion, but 
we are greatly exercised over the loss 
of a valuable ruby pendant. The one you 
are wearing is an exact copy. Forgive 
the blunt question, but how long has it 
been-in your possession ?” 

The actress cleverly repressed the ex- 
clamation of surprise which rose with 
involuntary force to her rouged lips, 
then she laughed. 

“T’m not stupid enough to misunder- 
stand the implication, but, my dear Miss 
—Miss—Ah, I forgot, we have not been 
properly presented.” 

Nothing but Lilian’s heightened color 
bespoke her discomposure. She said 
simply: “This is my mother, Mrs. Car- 
rother, and I am Lilian Carrother. Our 
distress at the loss of the pendant must 
excuse our presence here.” 

Their eyes met for a second; then 
Miss LaVanche caught up her ecleak 
from the maid’s arm and cried: 















“You will have to pardon me, ladies, 
there goes my cue.” 

They could hear her click her way 
down the length of the hall. 

Miss LaVanche was making up for 
the next scene when Lilian, with Mrs. 
Carrother in her wake, again sought 
the dressing-room. Without suspending 
operations, the actress called out in gay 
tones, ringing on the edge of laughter: 

“Do come in, and make yourselves 
perfectly comfortable. Iam sorry my 
room is so untidy, but at best, you 
know, the life of an actress entails dis- 
order, even hardship. Augusta, clear 
those chairs for the ladies.” 

“Miss LaVanche,” Lilian said quietly, 
while her mother fluttered aimlessly 
about the room, “will you allow us to 
examine your pendant? We fully realize 
that there is a possibility of a mistake.” 

All at once there was a little tri- 
umphant cry from Mrs. Carrother. 

“Here it is, Lilian. It’s mine. I know 
it’s mine. I could prove it.” 

With a touch of peremptoriness in 
her tones, the elder woman faced the 
actress. 

“This is my pendant, madam, and 
unless you return it at once I—I—” 

The threat ended in a splutter. 

Shock, surprise, bewilderment, flashed 
across the actress’ face. 

-“T beg your pardon, madam, but 
really, you know, this is too much. I 
have acted many roles, but that of a 
thief—there must be some mistake. I—” 

“It is a family heirloom, Miss La- 
Vanche. I can describe it exactly, and 
even diagram the setting of the one 
hundred and thirty-two smaller rubies, 
and the eighteen large ones.” Lilian 
spoke in a strained pitch. “It belonged 
to my great-grandmother and has never 
been out of our keeping until its disap- 
pearance at the ball last night.” 

Miss LaVanche dropped her rouge- 
pot, which fell with a loud clatter on 
the dressing-table. 

“This pendant can’t possibly be 
yours,” she said with a half smile. 
“This one belongs, that is—it—it—came 
into my possession under rather pe- 
culiar circumstances. You must ap- 
preciate my hesitation in revealing my 
affairs to utter strangers.” 

“Yes, yes,” came simultaneously 
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from Mrs. Carrother and her daughter. 
“But your confidence will be sacred,” 
Lilian added earnestly. 

“Well,” Miss LaVanche gracefully 
dissembled a yawn, “this pendant came 
into my possession through a friend, 
Harrison Waldo.” 

She rose as if to end the interview. 

Mrs. Carrother found her voice first. 

“Harrison Waldo!” She repeated the 
name as if to fix it in her memory. 
“Harrison Waldo. Oh! no, that is quite 
impossible,” her tone bespoke convic- 
tion; “you can’t mean the Harrison 
Waldo we know. Why, he is my—. 
Lilian,’ she turned abruptly to her 
daughter, “why did Harrison not ac- 
company us to-night?” 

For the first time Mrs. Carrother saw 
the girl was pallid and her whole being 
heavy; saw that her eyes lacked luster 
and shadows lay under them. In a vague 
way she connected her daughter’s 
changed looks with Harrison Waldo’s 
absence. Lilian tried to answer, but 
could force no words to her lips. She 
seemed strung to her top-note; every 
nerve felt strained. As the memory of 
those words in the conservatory flew 
back to her, her knees felt weak as 
water., But she still preserved faith in 
Harrison’s innocence. At last, in a 
stifled voice, not her own, she said: 

“Mother, I had a note from Harrison 
to-day, he is preparing for a trip to 
Manila. But this is some dreadful mis- 
take.” 

Her heart pounded stormily, an iron 
band gripped her throat, but she eyed 
the actress steadily. 

“Will you permit me to dispatch a 
message for Harrison Waldo? I know 
this is not the truth.” 

“Tt is the truth,” Miss LaVanche said 
good humoredly, “but perhaps not the 
whole truth, I—” 

The remainder of her sentence was 
cut short by a knock at the door. A sec- 
ond later it was thrown violently open, 
and in rushed a fat, disheveled little 
German woman panting and red-faced. 

“Ach, Gott, mees,” she burst out, 
“you must give it to me so at once. 
He,” she nodded mysteriously, “has 
come for his clothes, and I must put it 
back. 

“Ach, mees,” she went on with the 
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unmistakable burr of a German peasant, 
“I’m so stirred up. He wants his clothes 
now, so right away quick. Give it back, 
he’s going away, Mr. Waldo’ll be in a 
few minutes to my house.” 

“Well, well, Lenchen,” Miss La- 
Vanche patted the hot cheek affection- 
ately, “there’s no need of your exciting 
yourself, am I not always as good as my 
word ?” 

“Ach, ja, but Mr. Waldo—” 

Lillian, startled out of her caution, 
seized the woman by the arm. 

“Mr. Waldo, what about 
Waldo?” she demanded. 

The woman shifted, much disturbed. 

“Mees Aimee,” she pleaded, “I don’t 
know what to do, give the ornament 
here, I go so quick. I am no tief.” 

“But this is a genuine tempest in a 
tea-pot,” laughed Miss LaVanche. 

“Miss Carrother,” the merry dancing 
light in her eyes belied the sudden grav- 
ity of her voice, “Mr. Waldo is to honor 
me with his presence here at the end 
of the play. If you and your mother 
will consent to remain, I am confident 
the whole mystery can be satisfactorily 
solved. 

“Lena,” she shook the quivering 
little German by the shoulder, “you can 
trust your old friend Aimee to make 
things all right. You go into that room 
and mend this tear in my lace coat till 
I come back.” 

How the moments dragged their 
weary length for Lilian till the end of 
the play! 

Mrs. Carrother seemed to derive 
amusement and entertainment from the 
countless fetishes and amulets and 
charms which were scattered about the 
dressing-room. But Lilian sat with eyes 
lowered and foot nervously tapping the 
floor. Jealousy lashed her tenderest feel- 
ing and as her brain wheeled, fiery pic- 
tures danced before her mind’s eye. She 
saw again the sneering lines about Win- 
ton Selby’s lips, as he carelessly retailed 
the story of Waldo’s supposed infatua- 
tion for an actress. She saw again with 
memory’s eye Harrison’s look of su- 
preme astonishment when she repeated 
the story, and then, though he had ac- 
cepted the stab without a quiver, the 
strange contortion of his face. Light 
and darkness kept succeeding each other 
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in her mind, and now she believed, and 
now she could not. 

Miss LaVanche had not returned 
when the door was burst open, and a 
young man plunged into the room. 

“You!” he cried, and flushed a shade 
darker. 

After a painful silence, Lilian said, 
with a little phantom smile: “I shall 
probably not have another opportunity 
before your departure to—to tell you— 
I—J—do not—” Her voice broke. 

Impetuously he reached for her hands. 

With a little shiver she shook her 


head. 

Then Miss LaVanche entered the 
room. 

“What does this mean?” he demand- 
ed quietly. 

“Harrison,” Mrs. Carrother took a 


step impressively in his direction, “| 
lost my pendant at the ball last night, 
and to-night Miss—Miss—is wearing it. 
She claims it belongs to you.” 

“To me,” he cried hotly, “why, why, 
it is absurd,” he stammered. “What in 
the world have I to do with this? This 
must be some joke of Miss LaVanche’s. 
Why did you send for me?” 

“Miss LaVanche, indeed!” her eyes 
danced mischievously and her tones 
were weighted with mock reproach. 
“Have you forgotten? You used to call 
me ‘Aimee?’ ” 

Then she dropped her tantalizing 
manner, and called: 

“Lena, come here.” 

The litle woman flew in, her very 
apron-strings quivering with excite- 
ment. 

“It’s you, Mr. Waldo,” she cried. 

“You shall have your clothes yet to- 
night. I came here to get the jewel; I 
put it back so right away in your 
pocket.” 

Harrison seemed to have lost the use 
of his voice. 

“You see, good people,” Miss La- 
Vanche explained, “I always bring good 
old Lena my lace to mend whenever I 
am in the city. She used to be my maid 
before she met her Petterlein.” The 
affectionate smile touched the old wom- 
an. “Yesterday she was just unrolling a 
man’s dress-suit when I came. This 
dropped out of the waistcoat-pocket.” 

She held up the pendant. 











“ CHUCKLES ” 


“Impossible,” burst from Harrison’s 
lips. His jaw was firm, but drops of per- 
spiration beaded his forehead. 

“She didn’t mean to steal, ach, him- 
mel, no,” broke in Lena; “she only bor- 
row it for a day just for a joke.” 

“Now, Harrison,” the actress in- 
quired archly, “don’t you really think 
you deserve a punishment for treating 
an old friend and chum so cavalierly? 
I have been in the city nearly half a 
week without catching a glimpse of you. 
Well, I persuaded Lena to lend me the 
pendant for twenty-four hours, and 
there you are.” 

“That explains your share, but how 
in the dev—world did that thing get 
into my pocket,” the man exclaimed 
with heat. 

“That’s not of the slightest conse- 
quence,” said Mrs. Carrother, who was 
gazing in ecstasy at- her pendant. “I 
have my treasure back again, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“But—” he burst out vehemently. 

“Harrison,” Lilian interrupted, joy 
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coloring her voice. He looked up into 
her face; it was wrung with the very 
essence of tenderness. “Didn’t you stoop 
and pick up something in the hall after 
—after—when you left me in the con- 
servatory last night?” 

A heavy frown channeled his brow. 

“No—” The word half formed died 
away on his lips. 

With impetuous haste he almost 
snatched the pendant from Mrs. Car- 
rother, who was fingering each jewel 
lovingly. As his hand closed over the 
pendant his eyes changed. 

“Heavens!” he flung out, “the feel of 
the thing makes me remember, I was 
so upset. I must have stuck this in my 
pocket, and the misery of the past twen- 
ty-four hours—” 

Lilian reached out her hand to him 
quickly, in generous humility. As the 
smooth fingers nestled in his, in the eyes 
of both shone the very light of love. 

“Well,” said Miss LaVanche briskly, 
“if I did not cause this rupture, | fancy 
I helped to mend it.” 


“Claeliles” 


By CHARLES J. ROSS 


What city in Connecticut is it Hart- 
ford to get out of ? Waterbury, because 
there are so many watches there. 

Where is the best place in New York 
to get an honest load of coal? Fulton 
Market. 

If a girl was born on the river be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn, what 
would you name her? Bridget. 

Why is a Westphalia Ham? If an 
actor is a frost in the West, he is a 
West-phalia Ham. 

If you purchased a pack of cards for 
twenty-five cents, took them home, 
spread them on the floor and walked on 
them—would you be treading the 
quarter-deck ? 

If a man lives at Sheepshead Bay— 
does he become a Sheepshead bather ? 

If a legitimate actor is sick, does 
that make him an ill-legitimate actor? 
Is a man who works in an office an 
office-sir ? 


If a man entered a Rathskeller with 
a mallet and broke all the mugs, what 
manager would it represent? Hammer- 
stein. 

If Charley Dillingham lost his cook, 
he could borrow—-Fritzi’s Chef. 

If you wished to see girls at sport, 
would you rather see Alice Fisher fish- 
ing, or Louise Gunning? 

Did Montgomery furnish the stone 
for the Red Mill? ; 

Was the Empire Theatre built for 
Maude Adams Express Co.? 

Would you rather read Peter’s Daily, 
or Willie Collier’s Weekly? 

Does Frank Moulan Rouge? 

If you tore your gloves, 
Georgie Mendum? 

Did Edna Wallace Hopper make 
Blanche Ring to have Louise Dresser? 

If George Hobart attended a ball, 
what dance would he prefer? A Dinkel 
Spiel, 


would 





A Plea for Better Plays, 
Players and Audiences 


By ROBERT EDESON 


OMETIME there will be real American plays, worthy of the 

hame; sometime there will be a sufficient number of good 

players to perform them; sometime there will be audiences 
that will appreciate and love them; sometime there will be man- 
agers with more ability to discover a good play in a mass of bad 
stuff. Let us hope this combination may come at one and the same 
time, and that the happy day is not too far off. 

I spend all my spare time hunting for good, real American 
plays that are clean and wholesome. Anybody can write a play in 
which there is a woman with a past, the past coming up at the 
most inopportune time. That is a perfectly obvious situation. 
Every man iss had experiences that he wishes to forget and that 
he wishes the world to forget. He doesn’t want the ghosts to be WS 
dragged forth for the public to stare at. So it is almost the first 
thing an amateur playwright thinks of when he begins his first 
play. Obviously the next thing is to have a “woman with a past” 
in his play. But because these ghosts inhabit so many closets the 
parading of them on the stage does not make them attractive or 
pleasing. Audiences are getting tired of such plays. I doubt if 
they ever really cared for them. Certainly the American audience 
does not care for them now. 

The big play always has been and always will be the play built 
on a vital, simple theme. All vital things are simple. All big things 
are simple in their final analysis. Perhaps the lack of these big 
American plays is due in part to the fact that the theatre-going 
public hasn’t found itself yet—hasn’t discovered that it is most 
interested in the simple things of life with which it is so thor- 
oughly familiar, and not in the depiction of some phase of life 
that is a strange book to it. 

ee 

.Take the so-called “society” play as an instance. Dress half a 
dozen men in evening-clothes, and half a dozen women in a style 
that is far in advance of the point to which the most persistent 
society leader would dare go, and put them on the stage in im- 
possible situations, talking impossible talk, and you have a 
“society” play. The public thinks it likes it for a time, but that is 
because it knows practically nothing of “high society,” and in a z 
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short time the novelty wears off and the play wanes because it is 

founded on a myth. 

We couldn’t put the real society leader on the stage. The 
“higher” they go in modern society life the more bizarre they 
become, and the more insatiable grow their appetites for new 
sensations. Put people of that sort on the stage and you would 
kill your business in a short, a very short-time. 

Our playwrights have failed to get into the heart of America 
in their writing. They either have confined their efforts to creating 
impossible characters, or to scratching the surface of the few 
real ones they try to put upon the stage. The most interesting 
people we meet are those who are least conspicuous; the man 
who accomplishes the most is the silent man—the man who thinks 
with his mind instead of with his mouth. 

st 

Most of the characters in stage life are caricatures. I always 
regret the presence of the stage Irishman, because there are so 
many far more interesting and humorous Irish characters of a 
better class that never see the footlights. ‘ 

I remember once, as I was coming back from Europe, there 
were two middle-aged Irish ladies aboard. They were on their 
way to visit a brother who lived in one of the far western states. 
They were charming, delightful, refined, highly educated women, 
who talked beautifully. Yet they were screamingly funny at times. 
Some of us taught them a few American slang phrases, and they 
kept us in a roar of laughter all through the trip. Yet we were 
not laughing at them so much as with them, and they joined in 
our merriment. 

A Frenchman, in an ‘American made play, must be a villain. 
Yet the better class of Frenchmen, the French man-of-the-world, 
is a charming fellow. He is well educated ; frequently he has trav- 
eled extensively; he is an ardent student of literature and art; 
his manners are delightful. We never see him in American 
plays. 

The same can be said of the German of the better class, of the 
Englishman, the Russian, and the Italian. It is a common saying 
that a German is phlegmatic, but that is true only of a certain 
class, not of the Germans who have brought their little empire 
into the front ranks of the world’s nations, because of their 
energy, mental power, and their genius. 

Fe 

Now the American audience would not have Irishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, or Italians, of this class on the stage, 
because it is unacquainted with them. This argument does not 
mean that our American playwrights, in their efforts to write 
real American plays, should make an international hash of them 
and mix in a lot of people from different nationalities, I mention 
these facts simply to show that we do not put real people on 
the stage. The faults I find with the foreigners in our plays I 
also find with the portrayal of natives. We do not put the real 
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American on the stage. We caricature him just as we caricature 
the foreigner. 

Sometimes an author shoots at the real mark and hits the outer 
rim of the target. Charles Klein’s “Lion and the Mouse” is an 
instance of this. It is a play based upon an absurd and impossible 
situation, but it was taken to typify a subject in which the 
people are vitally interested and to which they are giving a 
great deal of thought—capital and labor. The force of that 
suggestion was sufficient to arouse interest. Then the people 
conceived the idea that Ryder was John D. Rockefeller and that 
the heroine was Miss Tarbell. These were real, living, flesh and 
blood people; the public knew of them, though naturally it did 
not know them. Still the public was willing and anxious to see 
these two real people portrayed, as they supposed, on the stage. 

ee 

Occasionally a play that is almost real is overlooked by the 
manager. Like the professional playwright, the professional 
theatrical manager and producer gets into a rut, and then he is 
likely to overlook something good, because his work has be- 
come mechanical. The first-class producer reads every play that 
is submitted to him—or has it read. It is a mistake to think he 
does not. He is too anxious to find one good one, to take the 
chance of missing it by sending back a manuscript without read- 
ing it. 

Then when a manager, or a number of them, refuses a play 
that subsequently is produced with great success, it simply means 
that he has become mechanical in his work, or has not seen 
the possibilities in the play, or has misjudged the public. The 
latter is quite frequently the cause. 

ee 

I corisider Harry B. Harris otte of the most competent judges 
of plays in manttscript that we have among our American pro- 
ducers, yet he is not infallible. I tried to get him to prodtice “The 
Man of the Hour.” I read the play before it had been submitted 
to anyone else, and had the first chance to stage it. I liked it. 
I took it to Mr. Harris and told him and his father that I thought 
it would please the public because it would give them.a stage 
picture of things they were familiar with and in which they 
were vitally interested. 

I started to read it to them; but before I had half finished they 
threw up their hands in amazement. Their comment was: 

“What, put that on! Why, it would never do. It is dull. It is 
too heavy; too commonplace.” 

To be perfectly frank, I would say, however, Mr. Harris has 
also produced a couple of plays at my suggestion, which did not 


succeed. 
st 


Some one told me that “The Strong People,” first christened 
“The Pickpockets,” in which Arnold Daly starred, was a strong 
play, a gripping play. I went to see it. I am always looking for 
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good things oti the stage; and am delighted when I cati find 
one either for my owh tse of in the Hatids of other actors. The 
play did intetest me at the start, and I caught myself saying 
mentally : 

“This is promisitig.” 

I ‘kept waiting then fot somethihg to happen, wondering if 
each moment.it wouldn’t. But it didn’t. The play tiever ended: 
It could not end, because it started out by raising the false 
hope that a solution for the problem of labor and capital wotild 
be given. 

Such a solution could not be given and made to appedr real, 
since the question never has been solved in real life. A speculative 
solution might have been given, but that would immediately have 
destroyed every elernent of realism. 

I was very sotry, because I want Daly to get a good play. 
He is clever; he has great talent. 

es se 


The avetage theatre-audience is a queet combination, but in 
spite of its idiosyticraties, its prejtdices, its ignoratice, it refuses 
to be moved by a play unless that play seems feal. Naturally 
the play cannot seem real unless it depicts characters and vital 
themes with which the audietice is fatniliar or thinks it is 
familiar. 

“The Call of the North” was a success iti spite of the general 
ignoratice of present cotiditions in Canatla, because it depicted 
elemental human fiature. There are few persons in the United 
States to-day who realize the ttemetidous power still exercised 
by The Hudson Bay company; few who realize that the Factor 
of the Twentieth Century is almost as powerful, his word almost 
as absolute, as an East Indian Rajah bedecked in his diamonds 
and cloth of gold with his sttbjects groveling at his feet. Because 
of this lack of knowledge many of the fine poirits in the play were 
lost. The audience could not appreciate the grim humor of the 
hero in the face of almost certain ‘death, becattse it could not 
understand. his. danger. 

If the Hudson Bay Factor; instead of being just a fur trader in 
the wilds of Canada, had been the East Indian Rajah, the audience 
would better have realized his power and the force of the play. 

HAS 

Another instance of ignorance of the feal conditions that 
resulted in the failure of the audience to appreciate the play, was 
my English trip with “Strongheart.” We played to good business 
there, but the finer points of the play were lost to the English 
audience because it would say: 

“Why shouldn’t the Indian marry the white girl? He was the 
son of a chief, while she was just a plain American.” 

The Englishman had no conception of the Indian’s character, 
or of the American’s chafacter ; therefore he could not understand 
the racial feeling that was portrayed in “Strongheart’s” story, 
although he could understand and appreciate the football game. 
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That was a contest, a struggle for supremacy based on physical 
conditions that would appeal to any race in the world, though 
none but a football playing nation could fully understand it. 

Aside from the lack of real plays, of audiences capable of 
appreciating them, of managers able to unearth them, we are 
in the sad predicament of not having a sufficient supply of good 
actors to play them. 

te Se 

The easiest thing to do on the stage is a character part; the 
hardest is to play a real common-every-day man in every-day cir- 
cumstances. The actor who plays a character part has more 
than half of his work done for him the moment he appears in 
his makeup. The audience instantly knows what he is, what he 
ought to do, and why, and is concerned only with how he will 
do it. The plain, every-day man must make his audience live 
with him, feel with him, understand him from the heart out, and 
not from the make-up in. 

Such an actor’s work is always difficult, and requires constant 
study, constant watchfulness, but it is especially hard at times 
when the audience must be awakened. Audiences vary so. The 
average Saturday night audience is the easiest to “get going.” 
The week’s work is ended; the pay-envelope is in the pocket; the 
next day is Sunday with the opportunity to sleep late; there is 
nothing to worry about; everybody has come to enjoy himself, 
knows he will enjoy himself, and is willing to help the actor. 

The Monday night audience is the most distressing of all for 
an actor to face. The day’s work after the Sunday rest has fagged 
the people out. They don’t care especially about going to the 


theatre anyway; they would rather be at home in an easy chair, 
slippers off, pipes in their mouths, They come into the theatre, 
and fall into their seats. On Monday nights an actor is almost 
compelled to take each individual member of the audience and 
shake him, jerk him until he sits up straight and takes an interest 
in the performance. 


ee 

But I am wandering. I was speaking of the lack-of good actors. 
There are no good stock-theatres to draw upon for material; as 
in former days. Now every manager must be his own teacher. If 
he depends upon “picking up” a suitable cast his play will be 
doomed. I do not argue for a return of the old school. I think 
its day is gone for good, and rightfully so, but it is a fact that 
the old time stock-companies turned out actors who were more 
versatile than our present day players. Now a stock-theatre is 
forced to change its bill every week; most of the plays are chosen 
from popular successes; the work of every actor who is in the 
cast has been cut out for him by the man who played the part in 
the original production; the players have just time enough to 
learn the lines and the business as these are set down for them. 
The stage director is so busy he has time only to see that each 
actor has his lines memorized and his business in hand. He is 
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too busy to give any time to the direction of individuals. The 
consequence is that a member of the company becomes mechan- 
ical. He hasn’t the time, even if he has the inclination, to give the 
study to the play that should be given. 

And of course it is easier to teach a young dog new tricks than 
to teach an old dog to unlearn old tricks and learn new ones. 
Therefore the present-day manager prefers players who have not 
been in stock-companies, even though he must teach them almost 
from the beginning. 

The old style stock-company methods were good, but the old 
time actor would starve to death on the present American stage. 
Lawrence Barrett couldn’t make enough to pay his expenses. 
The people wouldn’t have him. They have grown away from the 
days of blank verse of deep voices, in which every sentence was 
spoken in cadences that made it almost a sing-song, of strutting 
and posing. They demand real people now. John McCullough 
would be another failure, and all of his school. I can remember 
only one of the old-time actors who would be a success to-day. 
That was Edwin Booth, but Mr. Booth was not like the others; 
he was more like a modern actor. Perhaps that was the reason 
he so far outranked all his contemporaries. 

ee 

The golden age of the American drama is coming. I feel sure 
that it will not be long before the playwright, the manager, the 
actor and the audience will meet on the common ground of 
good, clean, wholesome plays, written around real people, pro- 
duced by men who recognize the vital in life, played by actors 
who use their hearts and minds as well as their feet and their 
hands, and witnessed by audiences who know what it is all 
about. 

I look to see the time when. there will be a successful play 
without a woman in the cast. Such a play is possible. It could 
bring out every passion, every love, every strong trait of human 
nature—with a woman only in the background. She must be 
there, at least, for I do not care how many people say that love 
is not the thing that makes the world go around; it is. Every- 
thing we do is because of love. All our hopes and ambitions, all 
our sorrows and disappointments, all our work and labors, are 
inspired by love. Even the bachelor, who pooh-poohs the sugges- 
tion, admits in his heart that the love of a woman, mother, sweet- 
heart, or child, has been the mainspring of his life. 

And yet, we shall never get away from melodrama, because 
real life is a melodrama. The so-called “dramas” are nothing but 
kid-glove melodrama. 
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By RENNOLD WOLF 


The Chronicles of Broadway | 





THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM’S correspondent, writing from the 
Forty-Second Street Country Club, where the white lights are bright- 
est, gossips cheerily of Charles Frohman and Pie; Paul Armstrong 
and Hypnotism; John McNally, Fritzi Scheff, and several others. 











EW of the outside world forming 
the generous, gullible public know 
much of that exciting encounter 
designated as playreading. Strange and 
paradoxical as it may seem, many au- 
thors are considered dangerous by the- 
atrical managers fot the very reason 
that their personal interpretation of a 
play carries conviction, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, conviction is the prime es- 
sefitial to dramatic success. 

Charles Frohman, for example, runs 
from certain playwrights as he would 
from a life insurance agent. Unchaper- 
oned, and armed with a manuscript, they 
are not safe company for any box-office 
respecting manager. 

For that excellent reason, as well as 
with the object of sparing himself many 
a distressing hour, Mr. Frohman em- 
ploys a young man whose sole duty is to 
index all manuscripts sent to the Em- 
pire Theatre, read them and file a re- 
port. 

A little while ago I asked this pro- 
fessional playreader how many manu- 
scripts had passed under his inspection 
in behalf of Mr. Frohman. 

“About a thousand,” he replied. 

“And how many have you recom- 
mended ?” I continued. 

“None,” he said. 

To be sure, this salaried victim is not 
the “dog” on whom new plays by estab- 
lished dramatists are tried first. To him 
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go the plays that are divided into sev- 
enteen acts and one hundred and twenty- 
seven scenes, or that require a cast of a 
hundred characters and a scenic investi- 
ture that would crowd the Hippodrome’s 
stage. The plays by Augustus Thomas, 
J. M. Barrie, Arthur W. Pinero, and 
Clyde Fitch, are purchased in advance 
of completion, possibly on the strength 
of a scenario, or quite as likely on the 
writer’s mere diagnosis that he feels a 
drama coming on. One of the symptoms 
of this latter condition is a keen desire 
to own a new yacht or other expensive 
toy most easily propelled by royalties. 
There is a pair of song-writers named 
William Jerome and Jean Schwartz, who 
always are assured a sale of their wares 
if only they can lure Mr. Frohman into 
a room with a piano. Once the door is 
locked, Schwartz sits down at the in- 
strument, plays his latest melody with 
an expression and accent which are irre- 
sistible and which never are duplicated ; 
while Jerome, who has written the lyrics, 
renders them with an abandon and sig- 
nificance such as the future projector of 
the song never may hope to attain. 
Under their hypnotic spell Mr. Froh- 
man is positively helpless. Every pur- 
chaser of music knows that melodies 
seldom sound quite the same outside the 
rooms of a song-publishing house where 
expert piartists are engaged to show 
goods to the greatest possible advantage. 
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After thtee or four bitter disappoint- 
ments Mr. Frohman finally awoke to the 
fact that he was being bewitched by two 
clever salesmen. Then he placed a ban 
upon the Jerome and Schwartz musi- 
cales. In full justice to this pair of ear- 
nest workers, however, it should be said 
their product embraces an amazingly 
long list of songs that by every right 
are branded “hits.” 


Picking Plays in Apple-Pie Order 


SOME of Mr. Frohman’s frierids de- 
clare that he makes his semi-annual trips 
abroad for the sole purpose of wading 
through a mass of accumulated manu- 
scripts. His baggage for a transatlantic 
voyage consists of two trunks of plays 
in typewritten form, one suit-case filled 
with clothing, and about nine hampers 
of pies—mostly apple. For, if the mur- 
der must out, Charles Frohman’s weak- 
ness is pie, his dissipation is pie, and his 
politics afe pie. 

He disappears into his suite on the 
promenade-deck before the steamer has 
passed Sandy Hook, and he never 
emerges therefrom until she touches.at 
Liverpool or Plymouth, as the case may 
be. No one aboard the liner sees him 
except the steward that serves the por- 
tion of the meals leading up to the 
grand dyspeptic pie climax. 

All day and the greater part of the 
night he reads plays. The output, ac- 
cording to a colleague who once shared 
a suite with him, is one manuscript to 
every three pies, allowing an extra slice 
for prologues and curtain-tfaisers. His 
appetite for plays is insatiable. He 
doesn’t stop even when he leaves the 
steamer, for he resumes his reading the 
moment he is comfortably seated in the 
train that bears him from the docks to 
London. And out of this concentration 
come perhaps a half dozen plays that 
are accepted and produced, and out of 
that half dozen come perhaps two or 
three that are unqualifiedly sticcessful. 


When Reading Is Dangerous 


ONE of the most dangerous of all 
playreaders running wild undoubtedly 
is Paul Armstrong. A prominent man- 
ager once told me that granting an 
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audience to Armstrong was synonymous 
with signing a check for advance roy- 
alties. For Armstrong feels his own 
dramas, and lives his own characters 
for the time being. 

All of which leads up to A. H. 
Woods’ experience with Armstrong 
five years ago, when the firm of. Sulli- 
van, Harris & Woods had conceived 
an ambition to cut asunder from the 
mere money-grubbing of popular-price 
theatricals and lend a hand to the task 
of elevating the standard of the stage 
at two-dollar prices. 

Harris, who was none other than our 
own Samuel H., now of Cohan & Har- 
ris fame, had heard Armsttong read 
“The Superstition of Sue,” and had 
begged the author to let his firm have 
the producing rights. Sullivan, who is 
“Paddy” of that clan and a brother of 
Senator “Big Tim,” had caught the 
microbe of Harris’ enthusiasm, and had 
mentioned suicide as the only possible.” 
relief for his despair in the event of the 
loss of Armstrong’s farce. There rfe- 
mained only Woods to be convinced, 
and he was regarded as the least im- 
pressionable of the trio. 

At that time Armstrong was afi un- 
known and distinctly indefinite quan- 
tity as a playwright. An occasional short 
sketch and a series of articles on the 
relative merits of reigning pugilists 
were the aggregate of his contribution 
to the nation’s literature. That he ever 
would become the progenitor of such 
excellent plays as “The Heir to the 
Hoorah” and “Salomy Jane” was a 
prospect too remote to have entered the 
realms of speculation. 

An engagement was made with 
Woods for a reading of the play. On 
the appointed night Armstrong ar- 
rived at the manager’s apartments, ac- # 
companied by two men whom Woods 
never had seen before. Mrs.- Woods 
(Miss Louise Beaton) also was present. 

After the author’s customary predic- 
tion that his play would revolutionize 
the American stage; Armstrong im- 
pressively unfolded his manuscript and 
began to read. 

He had proceeded scarcely a page 
when the two strangets burst into 
shouts of laughter. Woods stated 
blankly. Up to that poifit he had failed 
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to note any humorous lines. Mrs. 
Woods, however, smiled good-na- 
turedly. 

Armstrong continued. In less than 
five minutes the two strangers were 
convulsed with merriment, while Mrs. 
Woods, swept along by this spectacle, 
also was giving signs of enjoyment. 
Woods himself stared stolidly at the 
others. x 

At the end of the first act Arm- 
strong’s two friends were doubled up 
in spasms of delight, while the tears 
that come from uncontrollable mirth 
were rolling down Mrs. Woods’ cheeks. 
The infection had proved irresistible to 
her. Woods, who had not so much as 
cracked a smile, remarked: 

“Well, boys, there must be some- 
thing wrong in my make-up. You’re 
three to one, and you must be right. 
Go on now, and pull the second act on 
me. [’ll—” 

“Funniest play I ever heard in my 
life,” interrupted one of the strangers. 

“That’s simply immense, Paul,” said 
his companion. 

Armstrong, on his feet by this time 
and acting each part, began the second 
act. The two strangers howled with 
delight, and Mrs. Woods promptly re- 
sponded to their appeal. The manager’s 
face remained as expressionless as the 
Sphinx. When the end was reached, 
Armstrong’s companions were panting 
from exhaustion, while Mrs. Woods lay 
stretched out upon a divan, the victim 
of aching sides. 

Woods actually felt ashamed of his 
lugubriousness. 

“IT guess I must be the original 
Gloomy Gus,” he said apologetically. 
“But I’m not going to let my own 
melancholia stand in the way of a good 
“thing. Paul, you’re on.” 

There was great rejoicing at the of- 
fices of Sullivan, Harris & Woods the 
following day when the news came that 
Woods also had expressed his approval. 
Armstrong was given a substantial ad- 
vance payment, the Savoy Theatre was 
leased outright for three weeks at a 
fancy rental, and preparations were be- 
gun for the production of the play that 
should make the nation laugh. 

The subsequent events are now the- 
atrical history. The receipts at the first 
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performance of “The Superstition of 
Sue” in this city were approximately 
$500, of which the major portion was 
contributed by the Hesper Club, where- 
of Harris was president and Sullivan 
the vice-president. On the second night 
the receipts fell to $27. At the Wednes- 
day matinée they were $22. On Satur- 
day, the banner day of the week, they 
soared to the gorgeous total of $70.50. 

The “hilarious, mirth-provoking, side- 
splitting farce” proved to be the most 
dismal failure of the season. The critics 
to a man denounced it. Alan Dale 
wrote: “I fled from the theatre in dis- 
may.” Only Armstrong’s censure was 
required to make the verdict unanimous. 

The engagement came to an abrupt 
halt at the end of the first week, and 
the remaining fortnight’s rental was sac- 
rificed. The invasion of the first-class 
theatrical field had cost Sullivan, Harris 
& Woods $12,000. 

Woods, like his partners, paid his 
share of the losses without a murmur. 
Yet he indulged in many feats of 
ground and lofty mental acrobatics. He 
could not reconcile the boisterous en- 
thusiasm developed at the private read- 
ing of the play with the sorrow it 
evoked at the Savoy. 

He began an investigation, which led 
to the discovery that when Armstrong 
visited him at his apartments he had 
brought along a professional, salaried 
audience—a claque, so to speak. For 
the two strangers were what are known 
in Broadway parlance as “cappers,” 
“pluggers,” “boosters.” They had been 
instructed to laugh themselves into 
paroxysms, and so well did they obey 
orders that they completely upset Mrs. 
Woods’ composure and shamefully de- 
luded her husband. | 


A Slight Misunderstanding 


AT A performance of Shakespeare’s 
“King John” in the New Amsterdam 
Theatre the other night, when Lady 
Constance, after the long speech in 
which she bewails the loss of her infant 
son, raised her hands aloft and cried out, 
“Arthur! Arthur!” John J. McNally 
stood up and bowed. 

He thought she had said “Author! 
Author!” 
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A Professional Apologizing 


WHILE at the Ponce de Leon Hotel, 
Palm Beach, Fla., a few weeks ago, 
Fred G. Latham, general stage director 
for Charles Dillingham, observed that 
a short, stout gentleman, also a guest 
at the hotel, was eyeing him intently. 
In the dining-room and on the piazza 
their glances met frequently, but as 
Latham did not recall the man’s face, 
he never spoke. 

From Palm Beach Latham went to 
Miami for a few days. Thither also, by 
chance, went the other; and again he 
gazed steadily at the theatrical man 
whenever they were thrown together. 
Finally the stranger made bold enough 
to address Latham. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
aren't you in the theatrical business in 
some manner ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Latham. 

“T knew it,” said the other, with a 
tone of satisfaction. “Both my wife and 
I recognized you. You are the man en- 
gaged to make excuses for Fritzi 
Scheff.” 

“I—I don’t think I quite understand 
you,” said Latham. “Believe me, if you 
knew Miss Scheff, you would feel sure 
that she is quite capable of talking for 
herself.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “the first 
time I ever saw you was at a theatre 
in New York where my wife and I had 
gone to see Fritzi Scheff in ‘Babette.’ 
We had just got into our seats when 
you stepped out on the stage, and said 
that Miss Scheff was ill and could not 
appear. 

“A year later my wife and I went to 
the Knickerbocker Theatre to see Miss 
Scheff in ‘Mlle. Modiste.’ And again 


you were on hand with a speech about. 


Miss Scheff’s sudden indisposition. Up 
to date we never have been able to see 
her. But now that you are down here, 
my wife and I have concluded that if 
we hurry back to New York before 
you get there, we may be permitted to 
hear her in ‘The Prima Donna’ with- 
out any interference from you.” 


A Winning Combination 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM, by the 
way, is of the opinion that two the- 
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atrical failures may combine to make 
one success. 

“Take Frank Daniels and ‘Miss 
Hook of Holland,’ for example,” he 
says. “Daniels was not doing anything 
in his piece, and ‘Miss Hook of Hol- 
land’ was a comparative failure. Charles 
Frohman put the two together, and the 
result is one of the season’s most profit- 
able attractions.” 


An Important Referee 


OF COURSE, this same Dillingham 
figures in one-half of Broadway’s amus- 
ing stories. In many instances he is 
the originator of them himself, for life 
is not a serious proposition to him. 

The other day two members. of the 
Players’ Club agreed upon him as the 
referee to decide a wager as to which 
was the homelier man, Julian Mitchell 
or George Marion. After deliberating 
for a moment Mr. Dillingham said: 

“Henry Blossom wins.” 


A Good Story If— 


A POMPOUS theatrical Magnate 
was returning from a Trip Abroad, as 
is the regular Spring Stunt in the 
High-Brow dramatic field. 

Before he sailed from this side his 
Press Agent had thrown out hints that 
upon his return there would be some- 
thing Doing. He even winked a mighty 
Wink every time the names of Maurice 
Maeterlinck or our old pal, Puccini, 
were mentioned. 

As previously intimated, the Mag- 
nate had taken the customary Fall out 
of Europe, and was engaged in a Side- 
walk Conversation Act with a customs 
inspector. Eleven Ship News Report- 
ers and a Regular Dramatic Editor 
clustered about him on the Dock. 

“Loosen up,” they said, “and tell us 
what New Stuff you are about to Pull 
in the interests of Art. Hurry up and 
come Across.” 

The Magnate blushed, and main- 
tained Silence. 

“Give over the Typewritten An- 
nouncement of your Plans,’ demand- 
ed the wise Ship News Reporters and 
the Regular Dramatic Editor. “Don’t 
try to Hold out on us.” 
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The Magnate shook his head, He 
gave every appearance of being a Mod- 
est man. 

“Hand us the Bunch of photographs 
and the List of internationally famous 
Stars that you have Captured while 
abroad,” cried the newspaper Sleuths 
in despair. “Slip us the Con talk—the 
annual Big Noise.” 

“Boys,” replied the Magnate solemn- 
ly, “there isn’t anything to tell you. I 
have been cutting Didos in many of the 
European Capitals, but only in the in- 
terests of a Prolonged big Night. I 
haven’t boosted the Drama one Peg, 
and every time I think of Art I have a 
pain in my Coco. 

“IT cut Loose considerably in Paris 
and Vienna, but I didn’t visit Stratford- 
on-Ayon and I didn’t call on Rostand. 
Far be it from me to Disappoint you 
and to cause you Woe unnecessarily, 
but the fact is the Drama might have 
Chased itself for all me. I did not en- 
gage Sarah Bernhardt for a grand 
American tour, and I didn’t arrange to 
build a theatre in Trafalgar Square. 

“I haven’t brought back with me 
any world-renowned Hungarian operas 
with ravishing Waltz refrains, not one 
great Author offered to write me a 
play, and I couldn’t dig a single Pa- 
risian Sensation out of my Baggage. In 
short, J haven’t put Over any Plans to 

eak of, and you would do me a great 
Baost if you wouldn’t mention my little 
Vacation at all, I believe it quite pos- 
sible for a theatrical Magnate to go 
abroad for pleasure just like any other 
Human Being, without establishing a 
Corner on the entire European dra- 
matic Works, I despise that old Wheeze 
of the returning theatrical Magniate.” 

Morat: The whole story is a Lie. 


A Case of Mistaken Identity 


DURING the engagement of James 
J. Jeffries in vaudeville at Blaney’s Lin- 
coln Square Theatre a group of the- 
atrical men were sitting in the café of 
the Hotel Plaza, discussing present and 
former pugilistic champions. 

“T shall never forget,” said Alf Hay- 
man, “a joke that Nat Goodwin and 
John L. Sullivan worked in Chicago 
years ago. Goodwin and Sullivan were 
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close friends, and on the occasion of 
which I speak John L. had been visit- 
ing Nat in his dressing-room. 

“The popular rendezvous of the 
sporting fraternity of Chicago those 
days was a café called The Drum. To 
that place Goodwin and Sullivan went 
after Nat’s performance. As they stood 
leaning against the bar Frank Bowers, 
one of the best-known advance agents 
in the business at that time, walked ‘in. 
Like a flash, Sullivan and Goodwin he- 
came involved in a heated argument. 
After a moment or two of quarreling 
Goodwin suddenly turned on John L., 
called him several harsh names and then 
actually kicked and pummeled him out 
of the place. Sullivan played his part of 
the joke like a born actor, and fear was 
written all over his face as he retreated 
through the door. 

“Goodwin returned to the bar, fin- 
ished the drink that had been poured 
for him, wiped his hands with a hand- 
kerchief and then calmly sauntered out. 
Bowers looked on dumbfounded. 

“Of course, Goodwin rejoined Sulli- 
van outside, where they laughed heart- 
ily over the occurrence. 

“A few nights later Bowers entered 
The Drum with a theatrical manager we 
knew as ‘Hank’ Johnson. Sullivan was 
standing at the bar. Bowers wore the 
conventional silk hat of the advance 
agent of that period. Remembering 
Goodwin’s rout of the champion, Bow- 
ers walked up to him and said: ‘What 
are you hanging around here for, you 
big stiff ?’ 

“Without uttering a word in reply, 
Sullivan raised that mighty hand of his 
and brought it down with all his 
strength on the top of Bowers’ hat. The 
blow crushed the hat over Bowers’ eyes, 
and nearly drove his head through his 
shoulders. 

“That was Bowers’ only bid for the 
heavyweight championship.” 


Afraid of the Rah-rah Boys 


ONE of the closest men in the United 
States to Theodore Roosevelt is W. B. 
(“Bat”) Masterson, who by those who 
knew him in the old days of a turbu- 
lent West is regarded as the gamest 
man that ever looked into the muzzle 
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of a revolver. Throughout Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration Masterson was a 
frequent caller at the White House, 
and on innumerable occasions he was 
invited by the President to luncheon, 
during which the nation’s chief execn- 
tive listened intently to Masterson’s in- 
teresting stories of the bad men who 
long since had passed away—some of 
them with “Bat’s” assistance. 

Thinking to do Masterson a great 
favor, Mr. Roosevelt said to him one 
day: 

* ‘Bat,’ I’m going to give you an ap- 
pointment. I think you would make an 
excellent United States Marshal. I in- 
tend to make you Marshal in Okla- 
homa.” 

“T’d a little rather you wouldn’t, Mr. 
President,” replied Masterson. 

“Not afraid of any of your old ene- 
mies out that way, are you?” asked the 
President laughingly. 

“No, I’m not,” replied Masterson, 
“and I’ve got some left in the West, too. 
But [’ll take a chance with those fellows. 
I would know what to expect from them 
and naturally would be prepared for 
any kind of an encounter, It’s the ten- 
derfoot that I would be afraid of.” 

“The tenderfoot!” exclaimed the 
President. 

“Yes, sir, those college boys that go 
out West to play at mining and cattle- 
raising,’ replied Masterson. “You see, 
any one of them would think it a great 
achievement to shoot up ‘Bat’ Master- 
son. They would get more glory out of 
that in their estimation than out of their 
college diploma. And I hate to have that 
kind of an infant fooling around me, 
and I wouldn’t feel altogether comfort- 
able about removing them from their 
chosen sphere of activity. 

“Why, before I’d been out there six 
months I would have to discipline or 
extinguish many of the alumni of our 
Eastern universities, and I’d be likely 
to get myself talked about again. No, 
sir, please don’t turn me loose in a kin- 
dergarten for a lot of rah-rah boys to 
have fun with.” 

That’s how Masterson came to be ap- 
pointed United States Marshal in New 
York, and that’s why he may be found 
any evening, a peaceful noncombatant, 
in the rear room of the Hotel Metropole. 


Hew Collier Improyvises 


TO THIS very day Charles Frohman 
has been ynable to obtain a manuseript 
of “The Patriot,” the comedy in which 
William Collier has been appearing for 
a season at the Garrick Theatre. And 
since Mr. Frohman intends to produce 
the play in London, it is really important 
that he should get possession of the 
manuscript for copyright purposes. 

The fact is that Collier is not much 
in favor of a carefully prepared text. 
While Hartley Manners is mentioned 
as co-author of “The Patriot,” it is Col- 
lier who inyented his own part in the 
piece, and who, therefore, to all box- 
office purposes, wrote the piece itself. 

A William Collier rehearsal, without 
manuscript, takes this form: 

Cottier: Now [ come on here, and 
I say: “It is awful hard to lose a wife.” 

Juventts Man: Well, what do I do, 
or say? 

CoLuieR: Let’s see; we ought to pull 
a joke here. Can’t you think of some- 
thing funny? Oh, I’ve got it. It’s an old 
one, but I think we can get away with 
it on Broadway. In tones of surprise 
you exclaim: “Hard!” And then I'll 
say: “Yes; sometimes it’s almost impos- 
sible,” 

And so it goes on through rehearsals, 
with Collier improvising and interpolat- 
ing, with seldom a thought of the au- 
thor. Once the play is launched, Col- 
lier adds new witticisms at almost every 
performance. The latest Lambs Club 
joke, Augustus Thomas’ newest quip, 
one of Wilton Lackaye’s smart sayings, 
and his own brilliant repartee—all are 
twisted about until they fit into the 
piece. He is surrounded by actors who 
understand his methods thoroughly, and 
they are not in the least concerned ever 
the absence of a prompt-book. 

When, Collier was playing in “On the 
Quiet” several years ago, he and Au- 
gustus Thomas, the author, had some ° 
sort of a misunderstanding. Mr. Thomas 
demanded the return of the manuscript, 
so that he might dispose of it elsewhere. 
Collier retorted that there wasn’t enough 
of the original text preserved to make 
a paragraph in agate. 

Annoyed at Collier’s attitude, Mr. 
Thomas, accompanied by a stenog- 













































teats 


‘THE G 


rapher, took a seat in the first row at a 
matinée performance. Collier sighted 
him immediately. Throughout the per- 
formance he kept up a running fire of 
comment directed at the distinguished 
author. 

Whenever the audience laughed at a 
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speech, Collier would mutter: “That’s 
a bright line, Gus; it belongs to me. 
Don’t swipe that one.” 

And when a joke failed to arouse the 
audience, Collier would say: “Get that 
one down quick, Gus. It’s a cinch that 
it belongs to you, for it’s a quince.” 








uous. 





There is a very definite technique to it. 
to the “legitimate” stage that would not “go” at all in the contin- 
The differences are as many in the material offered as in the 
method of offering it and all are considered in the present article. 


There are things familiar 








F THE many various impressions 
left upon my boyish mind, none 
was ever clearer or more lasting 
than a suspicion, awakening during my 
school-days and gradually deepening 
year by year until college settled it into 
a set conviction, that if I were forced 
to choose between being a professor all 
my life or a night-hackman in Hoboken, 
I’d grab the latter like Maud S. passing 
the flag and thank goodness it was no 
worse. It seemed to me, and it still 
seems, that of all lives none is quite so 
repugnant as that, to a man with good 
red blood in his veins, a man who likes 
men, and women, and events, all the 
live things, the things of the real, 
breathing, laughing, crying, throbbing 
world that rolls and surges in ever 
changing, never ceasing currents all 
about him. I love books, but an atmos- 
phere of books fairly stifles me; there is 
something about a schoolroom that has 
upon me the same effect as that of an 
old, old garden, close-walled, hushed 
with the hush of countless bygone gen- 
erations, pregnant with naught but 
memories, like the deathly, clock- 
stopped wedding-chamber in Great Ex- 
pectations—dead, dead. 








Yet no man ever bore in his heart 
greater or sincerer admiration and re- 
spect for that noble body of men and 
women who give their lives to the men- 
tal betterment of the young, to the 
awakening in them of a love for the 
acquisition of Knowledge, that opening- 
key to all that is best and most desira- 
ble in life, to power, to skill in one’s 
chosen art, to success in even love 
itsefi—for oftenest of all it is Ignorance 
that wrecks love. 

I respect and admire our professors, 
our teachers, and so must any thinking 
man, despite that they and I are of to- 
tally foreign worlds, with utterly irre- 
concilable likes and dislikes. Their 
craft to me stands for everything that 
is most distasteful, most unbearably 
jarring in its every feature, but should 
I therefore condemn it? I would rather 
see a son of mine in his coffin than see 
him come out of college as I have seen 
many and many a young man who 
entered clean and good—but should I, 
therefore, say sweepingly that college is 
a bad place? 

During a big dance on the final even- 
ing of Commencement celebrations—or 
the Finals, as we more appropriately 





















year at college the Dean called me 
aside and, knowing that I had not taken 
any of the technical courses, asked me 
what I intended to do in the world 
without. I told him that I was going 
on the stage. As I had never been in 
any of the college theatricals, nor men- 
tioned my interest along that particular 
line, he was quite naturally surprised, 
and asked if it were a sudden idea. I 
said, “Oh, no, it has been my intention 
practically all my life.’ He asked me if 
I had any definite plan as to the special 
line I would choose. I said, “Yes, vaude- 
ville.” 

And here is where we get to the 
point. 

He said: 

“Do you réally mean that? Dear me! 
that seems a pity! I hate to see so 
promising a young fellow deliberately 
choose the vaudeville-stage as his voca- 
tion, for you know that is the lowest 
branch of the profession.” 

Dear, kindly soul! I don’t suppose 
he’d ever seen six vaudeville, shows in 
his life, yet he sweepingly damned one 
of the biggest, both artistically and com- 
mercially, of modern enterprises as 
calmly and cocksuredly as he would 
have told his class that ille is often used 
in the sense of “famous.” 

Now, this is the sort of thing I am 
up against from the very start, when 
you catch sight of that “Technique of 
Vaudeville.” “Technique of Vaudeville! 
Ha! Ha! Rich! As if vaudeville knew 
the meaning of the word! A lot of 
technique there is about a conglomera- 
tion of slapsticks and horseplay! Rats!” 

My dear old prof. I forgive—he’s of 
a different world, albeit that is no legit- 
imate excuse. But when I get this style 
of talk, this inability to get away from 
the personal idea, from people who real- 
ly ought to know better, from per- 
formers themselves—dramatic perform- 
ers, I mean, of course—I, well, “not to 
put too fine a point upon it,” I get a bit 
ruffed. But I’m a patient being, so 
here goes. 


A Field of Its Own 


HAS vaudeville any technique, let 
alone a technique all its own? “Yes, 
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termed them at Virginia—of my last 


madame, or sir, as the case may be,” 
it has—a most decidedly decided tech- 
nique of its own. It is just the unwilling- 
ness, or inability, to grasp this fact that 
has sent so many, many dramatic people 
back to their dramatics, sadder but — 
wiser (?) “actors.” The which peculiar 
technique I will endeavor to explicate 
to the best of my humble ability. This 
is by no shadow of means mock- 
modesty, for the subject is no easy one 
for perfectly clear, understandable dis- 
section, I assure you. 

In the first place, to begin with a 
comparison, which is generally the 
safest way to start any exposition, of 
the various branches of the drama, the 
technique of vaudeville can be most 
closely likened to that of Farce. 

But, understand, quite clearly, I use 
this simile purely for a starter, simply 
as a means of leaving the post in clean- 
cut style, with an illustration readily 
grasped by the most untechnical, an 
illustration requiring of the reader ab- 
solutely nothing save the previous wit- 
nessing of at least one well-remembered 
farce, which in a theatregoer of any 
frequency whatever can be taken for 
granted. Think of any farce you have 
even seen—‘‘The Man from Mexico.” 
“The Brixton Burglary,” “Box and 
Cox,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “On 
the Quiet,” “A Comedy of Errors”— 
and you have one essential for success- 
ful vaudeville writing and acting: 
Brevity. 

Of all forms of stage-work none is so 
relentless as a vaudeville-act. In a scene 
sense, of course, all acting is relentless, 
the most so of any branch of artistic 
work, one might almost say of any 
class of human endeavor. Why? Be- 
cause, you cannot stop and go back! 
A break of any kind, particularly, of 
course, a bad break, is the very devil 
in even a long play, but unless it came 
at the very end it would have to be a 
worse one than any I have ever seen, 
and I shave seen some bad ones, to 
“queer” the entire performance beyond 
redemption. 

All of us have heard the villain sf? 
“I am going to kill myself first and 
you afterwards ;” have seen the villagers 
cry, “Here comes milord!” and all gaze 
intently off-right, while the traveling 
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star, who has arrived too late to re- 
hearse this particular bill with the sup- 
porting stock-company, strides majesti- 
cally on from off-leit; or any of the 
countless little misplays that will occur 
th the best of companies. Yet seldom if 
ever do these accidents mar the piece for 
more than the passing instant, for they 
are at once swallowed up in the steady 
progression of the story of the play. 

But in a vaudeville-act, one false step 
can ruin the whole beyond repair for 
that performance. I speak particularly 
of acts in three—or “sketches,” as they 
are now commonly called—acts inyolv- 
ing a real plot, utilizing a completely 
worked out incident, or little story; not 
“specialty” acts, as they, of course, can- 
not be included in a discussion on the 
technique of vaudeville acting. Singing, 
dancing, the various kinds of “imita- 
tiens,” juggling, acrobatics, in short, 
all work coming under the head of 
“specialty” acts, are of course governed 
by the strictest sort of technique, but 
of entirely different classes to that of 
the actual acting, the performance of 
the little plays of the variety-stage. 


Where Every Motion Counts 


A VAUDEVILLE-ACT is_ the 
cream. That’s all, the cream. Every 
word, move, and look, howeyer good 
it is, per se, is ruthlessly cut. The 
vaudeville-sketch is the sonnet of 
the stage. A real sonnet is the rarest 
thing in literature: a real sketch is the 
rarest thing in drama. Every academic 
undergrad has his fling at the long- 
suffering sonnet: some of them are son- 
nets, some of them are poetry, but how 
many of them are both? Every play- 
wright sooner or later tries his hand at 
a vaudeville-sketch: some of them are 
sketches, some of them are drama, but 
how many of them are both? How many 
not only obey the stern rules of form 
but also reach their audiences? A sonnet 
may he the most perfect piece of work 
ever turned by the pen of man, yet cold 
as marble or dry as dust. A vaudeyille 

ch may be a model of playwrighting 


“mi miniature, yet fail throughout its 


course to win a laugh or tear. 
Or, on the other hand, there may be 
sufficient good comedy or pathos to gain 


a quantity of laughter or crying, yet 
not enough steady, uninterrupted pro- 
gression from the start of the story 
to its logical climax to enable the sketch 
to stand squarely on its own merits, 
apart from any performance whatso- 
ever. Many sketches, so called, failing 
utterly in this last respect, haye been 
eminently successful from the box-office 
man’s viewpoint, but these without ex- 
ception owe their success almost wholly 
to the cleverness of their performers. 
Many’s the time a capable cast has saved 
a poor play, but seldom, very seldom the 
reyerse. 

Canfield and Carleton’s old music- 
teacher and pupil act, McIntyre and 
Heath’s famous “Georgia Minstrels,” 
Emerson and Omega’s “In der Bag,” 
the Russell Brothers’ “Our Servant 
Girls,” all fall under the heading of 
sketches, in that they are played in 
“three” (the stage-space usually occu- 
pied by a drawing-room or other in- 
terior set) and inyolve a slight sem- 
blance of story: but they bear about as 
close resemblance to a real sketch as 
a druggist’s label does to pure food, and 
in the hands of less able performers 
would be hissed off the stage. 

Take Emerson and Omega’s act, as 
that comes closer to an actual sketch 
than any of the others. Here is one of 
the most howlingly funny acts in the 
business, so funny that the fall of the 
drop leaves the audience literally “limp 
as your grandma’s Mother Hubbard 
gown,” yet so little able would the 
sketch be to stand on its own merits 
strictly as a sketch that I'll yenture to 
say there aren’t a half-dozen Dutch 
comedians on the stage to-day who 
could make it a go. In short, the act 
is Mr. Emerson. And so with the others 
named, and many, many more. 

For real sketches, on the other hand, 
we have Fred Bond’s “My Awful Dad,” 
an old farce boiled-down; Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardner Crane’s “Am I Your Wife?” 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Thorne’s “An 
Uptown Flat; the dramatic act called 
Phe Operator” (a very recent and 
tremendously successful act) ; the West- 
ern act, “The Bandit,” and so on. The 
last-named, “The Bandit,” is one of the 
very finest pieces of work in the line 
of sketch-writing I haye ever seen. [ 
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do not know who the author was, but 
he certainly knew his business from 
A to Z, as did the capable little com- 
pany of two men (one of whom had not 
a line from start to finish) and a woman, 
who interpreted the story to the tune of 
many curtain-calls. 


Real Vaudeville Acting 


AND now to hark back to the tech- 
nique of acting in variety. What I shall 
say in this line applies almost equally 
to dramatic and comedy acts, but, as 
the latter form the bulk of variety acts, 
the reader will understand that unless 
otherwise specified I am referring to 
the comedies. 

I spoke a short way back of the 
“brevity” so essential to the construc- 
tion of a good act. This applies with 
equal, if not greater, force to the per- 
formance, and may be, perhaps, more 
clearly expressed by the word Condensa- 
tion. But there is another equally vital 
bit of technique in the handling of var- 
iety comedy, so vital, indeed, that it 
comes very close to superseding con- 
densation: and that is, Working to the 
audience, Let us take the two in their 
order. 

Condensation in the players’ language 
is termed, “Economy of business,” That 
is, the elimination of every slightest 
move not absolutely necessary to the 
act as a whole, or to the effect desired 
at a particular point—which after all 
really concerns the act as a whole, or 
should, for any piece of business that 
does not help the act along to its logical 
climax is irrelevant and, however good 
of itself, should be blue-penciled. 

Some actors never grasp this to their 
dying day, and then wonder why they 
fail in vaudeville. Generally, not being 
blessed with Dr. Johnson’s sublime faith 
in the pretty general correctness of the 
public’s decree anent the play, they 
blame it upon vaudeville. 

“They couldn’t appreciate real art, 
my boy. What they want in vaudeville 
is slapstick rough-house. I was too good 
for ’em!” 

Here’s a theatrical truth that any 
vaudeville aspirant will do well to frame 
and hang right over the foot of his 
bed, where he’ll see it the first thing in 
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the morning and the last thing at night: 


NoTHING 1s TOO GOOD 
For 
VAUDEVILLE. 


When an act fails in first-class vaude- 
ville houses, depend upon it it’s not be- 
cause it was too good. It was wrong 
somewhere: it was too long, or too 
short, or too monotonous, or too 
jumbled, or too “parlory” for stage-use ; 
or it sinned in any of the thousand- 
and-one ways in which an act may fall 
short, but take the word of a conscien- 
tious, long-time student of the variety- 
stage, it was not too good! 

Did you ever see Bob Hilliard in 
Richard Harding Davis’ exquisite little 
short-story “Her First Appearance,” 
staged under the name of “The Littlest 
Girl?” The human mind ¢an scarcely 
conceive a more beautiful blending of 
pathos and dramatic intensity, with 
hardly the faintest suggestion of 
comedy-relief, or more utterly quiet 
piece of work, as to both writing and 
acting, than this gem of one-act plays, 
It’s a dramatic poem, that’s what it is, 
a stage-pastel. It obeys the laws of 
form: it has a beginning, a logical se- 
quence, and a perfectly inevitable and 
satisfying finish. And it obeys the laws 
of the heart: it moves its audiences as 
few sketches have ever moved them, 
It’s a clean-cut cameo of the variety- 
stage, Few sketches ever written are so 
absolutely “legitimate,” so absolutely 
“high-class,” So, it was good, good in 
every way you can name, and good 
from start to finish, and it was as far 
away from “comedy” as can be imag- 
ined. Therefore, according to my “legiti- 
mate” friend, by all the laws of slap- 


stick, rough-house variety it must have , 


been a dire failure. Was it? Ask Mr. 
Hilliard to show you his bank-book for 
those seasons. 

The other day Paul McAllister tried 
“Hamlet” in sketch-form in vaudeyille. 
It failed. You think you’ve got me now. 
Surely the only possible fault with 
Shakespeare is being too good. By no 
means, Shakespearean drama doesn’t 
lend itself to the extremely limited space 
of a vaudeville-act, that’s all. As well 
try to condense the “Ring” into a twen- 
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ty minute operetta. Some things are, on 
their very face, unsuited to vaudeville. 


Beware of Sad Endings 


AS A general rule, a sad ending, 
and certainly a tragic ending, is a 
mighty ticklish thing to venture in the 
peculiar surroundings of a vaudeville 
bill, with its heterogeneous mixture, 
surroundings unlike any others on earth 
—wherein act after act of totally differ- 
ent characters follow one another so 
swiftly, especially in the “continuous” 
houses, where there is no intermission 
from one P. M. to midnight—that the 
enly possible way for an act to score 
is to end in such a manner as not to 
require even fifteen seconds for the 
complete grasping of the final effect— 
for in those fifteen seconds, or even 
less, a song-and-dance team is half-way 
through the first verse, or a monologist 
has started a funny story. And, as you 
know from your own experience, a 
tragic ending leaves the mind so, well, 
emotionally stunned, so to speak, that 
it takes perceptibly longer fully to re- 
spond to it than to a laughing-climax, 
where the fall of the drop and the 
howls from the house are often so close 
together as to be practically simultan- 
eous, 

Sometimes, indeed, the biggest com- 
pliment that can be paid an emotional 
climax is a dead hush. I have never, to 
my recollection, heard quick applause on 
the curtains of “Hedda Gabler:” per- 
sonally, I don’t think an alarm of fire 
would immediately rouse me from the 
trance into which that wonderful piece 
of stage-craft always throws me. 

As an example of how effective even 
a tragic ending can be, however, when 
properly done, by people who under- 
stand variety, there stands out in my 
mind, as clearly as when I saw it per- 
formed at the old ’Frisco Orpheum, 
nearly eight years ago, an act called 
“The Major’s Appointment.” 

Had that act been submitted to me 
in script for my opinion as to its value 
for the variety-stage I think I’d have 
reported very unfavorably. I think I 
should have said, for the curtain-raiser 
to a play, excellent—but never fer 
variety. 
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The whole act concerns an old major, 
living with his young daughter, or 
niece, in Washington, who has been 
vainly expecting a government appoint- 
ment for so long that he has become 
a standing joke amongst the clerks, two 
of whom one day concoct a brilliant 
practical “joke” in the form of a bogus 
appointment, which they mail in due 
form to the old major. The lover of the 
major’s daughter, having overheard the 
clerks discussing the thing, to save the 
old man the humiliation of answering 
the fake letter tells him, in the very 
midst of his rejoicing, that it’s only a 
cruel joke. The shock is too much for 
the old soldier, and he falls back in his 
chair, dead. 

Now, certainly that does not read like 
a successful variety-act. But, believe me, 
it played like one, and it emphatically 
was ene! 


Art of Condensation 


SO CONDENSATION, with regard 
to the act itself and the performing of it, 
is one of the most vital necessities for 
success on the variety-stage, where the 
effect of a three-hour play must be pro- 
duced in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
One remarkable example of the fullest 
achievement of this is Miss Valerie 
Bergere’s act, “Billie’s First Love,” 
which in a perfectly natural and plausi- 
ble way runs almost the gamut of emo- 
tions, from the lightest raillery to rav- 
ing madness. 

The lines must be condensed to just 
the pith of the matter under discussion ; 
the rise of the drop must take the au- 
dience right straight into the plot inside 
of three minutes or less ;. the characters 
must each be clean-cut, and in as great 
contrast to one another as the story 
will permit; the entrances and exits 
must be as effective and purposeful as 
possible; and the opening and the 
climax must be brisk and strong: and 
with regard to the acting, both the 
speaking of the lines and the physical 
movements about the stage (the “busi- 
ness”) must be sternly governed from 
start to finish by that axiom we learned 
in eur first book of geometry, “A 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points.” 















Another Thing to Learn 


NOW to pick up its companion in 
importance, 

Working to the audience. 

Almost the first thing the stage novice 
learns is, Never work to your audience 
—that’s cheap. The elder Salvini said, 
Forget that there is such a thing as an 
Audience out there in front. When an 
actor on the dramatic-stage does so they 
roast him, and say, “He works to the 
audience like a vaudeville performer.” 

Perhaps: but a mighty bad vaudeville 
performer. For—and here we come to 
the point—when a good vaudeville per- 
former works to the audience you don’t 
vealize tt. He does work right to you, 
but all you get is, not the fact that he 
is working straight to you, but the par- 
ticular effect at which he is aiming. 

All farce requires some working to 
the audience, but none so much as 
vaudeville. And again we have the same 
old reasons, the heart-breakingly short 
time in which to score your points. This 
is not the only reason, but it’s the chief 
one. Another one is the utter artificiality 
of farce, which almost constantly re- 
quires a full view of the comedian’s 
every feature in order that the point be 
driven home. When Salvini said that, 
he meant the cheap, perfectly patent 
working to the house often seen in bad 
melodrama, where the player deliberate- 
ly ignores the person to whom he is 
supposed to be telling something of the 
utmost importance, in order to “hog the 
stage” and, as he fondly imagines, 
center the audience’s attention upon his 
own conceited self. 


An Apt Illustration 


THERE is a scene in an old farce in 
which I once played that will serve as an 
admirable illustration of the latter rea- 
son named above. 

The plot runs like this: 

Old Deacon Goodman, a widower 
with two young and attractive daught- 
ers, begins to get lonely in his sporty 
old age, and one day, finding a matri- 
monial paper left about the house by 
one of the girls, who sent for it as a 
lark, answers the advertisement of a 
“young and handsome widow,” asking 
her to come and cheer him in his old 
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age and help him .to keep his lively 
daughters in check. One of the daught- 
ers finds the widow’s answer, agreeing 
to be on hand promptly on the day 
named by the deacon, and shows it to 
her sweetheart, who immediately de- 
cides to dress up as the widow, get hold 
of the old man before the real widow 
turns up, and so disgust him that he'll 
forever drop all ideas of re-marriage. 
The other daughter, having also seen 
the widow’s letter, informs her sweet- 
heart, who plans to disguise himself 
as the deacon, meet the widow before 
the old man, and so frighten her by 
crazy actions that she’ll light out on 
the double-quick. Neither of the two 
boys knows of the other’s intention, 
and the girl who knows of her beau’s 
disguise doesn’t know of the disguise 
of her sister’s beau, and nobody else 
knows of either disguise. The beautiful 
mix-up ensuing from this skillful tangle 
can be imagined, and in the midst of it 
comes the particular scene to which I 
refer, 

Wardie, disguised as the Widow 
Brown, in the most hideous female 
makeup I have ever beheld, seats him- 
self on the sofa, left, and beckons Gran- 
ville, on the extreme right, disguised as 
the deacon, to come and sit beside him, 
neither having as yet penetrated the 
other’s disguise. Now, the comedy of 
this situation is simply this: Granville’s 
utter horror of getting near the awful- 
looking “widow.” The mechanics of the 
comedy are simply, looking at the 
“widow,” then showing your disgust to 
the audience, then taking a few sidling 
steps towards the sofa, stopping, look- 
business again, another few steps, and 
so on until you reach the sofa and sit 
gingerly down with averted face. The 
length of time used for this cross and 
the number of repetitions of the disgust 
business depend of course on the humor 
of the particular audience and the skill 
of the particular comedian in “nursing 
the laughs.” 


Learning to “Throw Home* 


IN an effective rendering of this sit- 
uation there is no escape from working 
straight to your audience. For net only 
must every muscle of the face be in 
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clear view but also the expressions must 
be “thrown home,” a term fitting 
comedy-work like a glove and one much 
used by vaudeville and farce directors. 

For one more example, this time a 
vaudeville one, take a recent act open- 
ing with a scene between an old nigger 
mammy and a dude. 


DupbE 
(Entering) I beg your pardon, but 
have you seen any billposters around 
here lately? 
Mammy 
No, sah. I jes’ done been remarkin’ 
dere aint been er billposter roun’ hyere 
fo’ de las’ two weeks, an’ Ah sho does 
miss dem cose dey uster gib me tickets 
fo’ de show. 
Dube 


Good! You see, the fact of the mat- 
ter is, the billposters are out on strike, 
and I have been elected walking-dele- 
gate of our union to assist in the mat- 
ter. Of course you understand that in 
affairs like this it is very necessary to 
get the public sympathy. That’s why 
I’m talking to you. 

MAmMMy 

Uh-huh ! 

Dupe 

Now, I want you to promise me you 
wont permit anyone to paste any bills 
on your fence there. Do you uwunder- 
stand me? 


Yahs, suh! 


MAmMMyY 


DuDE 


If you perform your work faithfully 
and honestly I shall see that you are 
duly rewarded. And just to prove to 
you my sincerity, here is a little some- 
thing n advance. Now, don’t forget! 

batt forget! (Exit), 


ag dude’s first speech is, of course, 
addressed directly to the mammy. His 
second speech is given straight to the 
house—this being what is called “plot 
stuff,” which must land squarely and 
instantly or the audience wont know 
hat it’s all about, and, the act is with 
acGinty—down to “of course you un- 


_wemerstand,” which is spoken directly to 


the mammy, to the end of the next 
speech. The next speech is to the mam- 
my as far as “T shall see, etc.,” which is 
to the audience down to “here’s a little 
something in advance,” which, with also 
the “Don’t forget! Don’t forget!” is 
direct to the mammy. 

’ The technique of these 
lines is as follows: 


“audience” 
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The first, “I have been elected, etc.” 
is worked to the audience under cover 
of a swelling of the chest, a very cocky, 
important pose, rocking jauntily on the 
heels, and bending the swagger-stick 
between the hands a /a the typical con- 
ceited Broadway Johnny. ~ 

The second, “I shall see that you are 
duly rewarded,” etc., is handed to the 
house under cover of taking from the 
pocket farther away from the mammy, 
a roll of bills, leisurely peeling one off, 
and replacing the roll, just bringing 
you neatly to the “here’s a little some- 
thing in advance,” which you turn and 
deliver squarely to the mammy as you 
hand her the bill. 

Properly played, this act moves so 
swiftly, with so much light and shade, 
that the above explained mechanics 
completely disguise from the audience 
the fact that the performer is talking, 
not to his supposed listener, as he would 
in real life, but to his actual listeners, 
themselves; and the effect is, not that 
of a performer thinking to himself “I’ve 
got to talk this right to them or they 
wont get the plot clearly into their 
heads,” but that of a vain little whip- 
persnapper boasting of his appointment 
as walking-delegate. 

So far I have been speaking of com- 
edy: apply the same rule to dramatic 
work. 

In-a scene in “Jim the Westerner,” 
one of the characters, seated at a table, 
overhears a conversation that reveals 
the identity of a certain man he is after. 
Now, in stich a situation in real life the 
instinctive move would be to turn and 
look at the speaker. But in the play the 
actor, his eyes distending and his whole 
face expressing “I’ve got him now,” 
looks straight out over the audience, and 
the emotion is so strong that the busi- 
ness seems perfectly natural. In a scene 
such as this.a good actor so grips his 
spectators that all they think of is just 
exactly what he wants them to think of, 
the effect of the others’ words upon 
him. And he can convey that effect in 
no earthly way save one, showing the 
audience his whole face. Now, that’s not 
vaudeville, mind, that’s the dramatic 
stage: and if that isn’t “working to the 
audience” then I’ll eat my hat, and it’s 
not a soft one, either. 





Grosvenor’s Answer 


By W. CAREY WONDERLY 





thinks of all ‘<‘. 
that very que 





How many times have you watched an actor make love to the heroine 
of the play and said to yourself: “I wonder just what his real wife 
The present short-story of stage-life turns on 
on and the ending should surely satisfy one. 








T WAS just five o’clock in the after- 
noon of the second Wednesday in 
the month, and Mrs. Grosvenor had 

just entered the little Louis Seise draw- 
ing-room, ready to greet the first of her 
friends who, very shortly now, would 
be dropping in for a cup of tea and 
a bit of gossip. 

The Grosvenors’ Wednesdays were 
famous in a way, but Amy Grosvenor’s 
circle of friends was very limited, and 
the multitude clamored for cards in 
vain. Her husband might ask whom and 
as many as he chose but she herself 
disliked strangers, and in consequence 
the people one met in her drawing-room 
were more often her husband’s friends 
than her own. And this, she was wont 
to declare, was only as it should be, for 
she never flattered herself, knowing full 
well that people came to her Wednesday 
afternoons because of her husband and 
the player-folk whom they felt sure 
would be on view there. Amy Morrison 
had married Charles Grosvenor, a s0- 
called matinée idol, and the most popu- 
lar romantic actor in the country. 

As the hall clock chimed five, she 
left the window and trailed over to a 
table that was covered with books and 
magazines. These she picked up idly, 
one by one, glancing through them with 
careless eyes and replacing them again 
withoyt comment. Presently, however, 
something in one of the periodicals 
caught her gaze and she seated herself 


on a divan, taking the book on her lap. 
The something was a pictyre of her 
husband. 

In the front of the magazine there 
was a theatrical supplement, and here, 
among the pictures was one of Gros- 
venor in character. 

Charles Grosvenor as Philip Scarlet, 
in his latest successful play, “His An- 
swer. 


She read the foot-note again and 
smiled. He was such a big, splendid 
man, her husband, and withal so gentle 
and tender. A thrill rushed through her 
slender body as she gazed down at his 
pictured face, and a soft pink flushed 
her face from braw te chin. She thought 
him wonderful. 

And then with the smile on her lips, 
she turned the page and came upon a 
scene from his play. Under the picture 
ran a line af explanation, thus: 


Charles Grosvenor and Miss Violet 
Vernonceau, in Mr. Grosvenor’s: lat- 
est success, “His Answer.” 


Amy’s eyes stared with fascinated 
attention upon the picture. Grosvenor 
was shown in one of his well-known, 
most admired réles, that of a lover, and 
with eyes afire and lips slightly parted 
he clasped the heroine in his arms. And 
as Amy looked, she could have sworn 
almost that the man caught the woman 
passionately to his breast and kissed her, 
as she had seen him do in the play. 
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She sat perfectly still, gazing with 
fixed attention at the picture for some 
minutes. She noted every little outline 
of her husband’s handsome face and 
splendid physique, his leonine head and 
his graceful bearing. And then in turn 
she studied Violet Vernonceau, his lead- 
ing woman, the heroine of the play. 

After a little silence, she closed the 
magazine very softly and put it back 
_on the table. Then, with quiet deter- 
mination, she crossed to the mirror and, 
open eyed, gazed at her own reflection. 

Amy Grosvenor was of middle height, 
blonde of coloring, with blue eyes, and a 
mouth that drooped at the corners. She 
had been charmingly pretty at the time 
of her marriage, but hers was a type 
that cannot well stand the years, and 
now she was faded, pathetically faded. 
Her hair had lost its sheen, her eyes 
their brightness, and her colorless 
cheeks were made conspicuously un- 
pleasant because of the pale blue gown 
she wore. All this she saw and under- 
stood. 

Suddenly, as she stood before the 
mirror, the telephone bell rang out 
sharply, and she went quickly toward 
the pretty little flower decked booth. 

She spoke with a sort of wistful 
earnestness to the unseen person at the 
other end of the line. 

“Yes, Mr. Charles Grosvenor’s apart- 
ments No, Mr. Grosvenor 
is not at home. Mr. Gros- 
venor plays a Wednesday matinée, yes. 
oe Very shortly now, in a half 
hour at most. You wont 
leave your name? Nothing 
important. . . .. Very well 
At the Century Theatre in ‘His An- 
swer.’ You'll have to inquire at the box- 
office about the tickets. 

Good-by.” 

The voice belonged to a woman. A 
dozen times a day she answered the 
same questions and the voices were al- 
ways different and always feminine. 

She turned away with a little sigh 
just as the door opened and a party of 
four entered the room. 

“My dear!” 

“Mrs. Grosvenor !” 

“Aw, Amy!” 
nee “Amy ¢ 
She greeted them one by one: Peggie 


2. ee ee 


eee Meas ee 
pet 


Loftus, Francis Stanhope, Violet Ver- 
nonceau, and her husband. They came 
into the little apartment, bringing with 
them a touch of the crisp, outdoor air, 
laughing, chatting, singing little 
snatches of song, as their fancies led 
them. The women put aside their furs, 
Miss Vernonceau a magnificent set of 
Russian sable, and Peggie Loftus, a 
muff and neck scarf of girlish chin- 
chilla, and everybody began to talk at 
once. 

“T’m frozen blue,” Miss Vernonceau 
murmured, setting a pose beside a gilt 
chair with Stanh in attendance. 

“Come over to fi fire,” Amy smiled, 
wondering a little at the great beauty 
of the woman before her. 

But she only shook her head and 
added that she would have to freeze to 
death because a fire always made her 
face red and that would never do in 
the world. 

“Your husband would give me my 
notice,’ she laughed gayly. “Fancy 
playing opposite to a heroine with a red 
nose and chin,” she said, turning to 
Grosvenor. 

Grosvenor crossed to his wife and 
pressed her hands fondly. Amy felt that 
the smile upon his lips was for herself 
alone and smiled back in perfect under- 
standing. He always thrilled her; she 
worshiped him silently. 

“Not cold?” he asked anxiously. 

‘Amy knew that he had noticed her 
colorless cheeks and shook her head 
gently. 

“Tired, then?” he persisted. “Been 
going too hard—bargain hunting?” 

“Why no, dear,” she said demurely. 
“T suppose I’ve left off my rouge, isn’t 


that ar: 


Grosvenor laughed immoderately and 
repeated her witticism to Peggie Loftus 
at the piano. Miss Loftus shrugged her 
shoulders with a comical little move and 
went on singing: 

My little Chinese baby, 
Over the Hong Kong sea, 
Say, is your answer “Maybe?” 
When will the wedding be— 

“Amy, dear, if the tea is ready—?” 
came Miss Vernonceau’s soft, well-bred 
voice. 

Mrs. Grosvenor rang and tea was 
brought in on one of those little wheeled 











tables such as her husband used in his 
smart English comedies. Violet drew up 
her chair and helped Amy with the 
brewing, but Peggie Loftus continued 
her sweet, plaintive soprano: 
_ Tell me you love me only— 
Say there’s no one but me— 
When I’m away you're lonely— 
Maid from the China sea— 
“Peg got a letter from Hamilton 
this morning,” whispered Miss Ver- 
nonceau to Amy. “Poor dear, she’s a 
little lonely. Do you like cream or 


* lemon, Francis—I can never really re- 


member.” 

She gave her husband his cup and 
dismissed him with one glance. Then 
she called to Miss Loftus, who joined 
them at the little tea-table. 

“Francis is such a bore,” she said to 
Amy with an apologetic laugh. 

Here several more people came ‘in, 
and presently another group. Amy 
greeted them warmly, but it was Violet 
Vernonceau, at the tea-table, who at- 
tracted the most attention and called 
forth the most extravagant compli- 
ments. They hovered about her and 
hung upon her every word, reveling in 
her beauty. 

Amy, relieved of her duties for the 
moment, sought a chair in a deep bay- 
window and watched the scene with a 
quiet smile. Her absence was not no- 
ticed, every one present crowding 
around Miss Vernonceau,. who sat 
serenely indifferent. talking to Gros- 
venor. 


Violet Vernonceau was a splendidly 


beautiful woman, tall, slim, graceful, 
brown-eyed, and with the kind of hair 
that makes you wonder. It was absurd 
to imagine her ever being in an awk- 
ward pose.-She was indolent but clever 
and extremely popular. And Amy could 
not help but like her. f 
Francis Stanhope was her husband. 
Miss Vernonceau had married him 
many years ago and they never men- 
tioned the fact, although he adored her 
and she tolerated him, at least. He was 
leading man with a popular price stock- 
company in the Bronx and he was 
ashamed of it—very much so. If one 
asked him, he would answer that he was 
at liberty just then—resting. He was 
slightly bald, dark, tall, and forty-five. 
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Miss Loftus was a little kittenish 
thing with blue eyes and chemically 
golden hair. She was wonderfully pretty 
and charming and considered the best 
ingenue on the New York stage. She 
had begun in a juvenile Pinafore com- 
pany, had been married three times, had 
a son at West Point. She was now with 
Grosvenor. 

A trio of women came over and sat 
down near Amy. They discussed Miss 
Vernonceau’s gown and Peggie’s hair 
and then turned to her husband. 

“TIsn’t Charles Grosvenor just the 
grandest thing you ever saw?” enthused 
a pretty débutante. 

“T’m just crazy about him!” declared 
a young and very smart matron. 

“If he’d so much as crook his little 
finger at me—!” laughed the third 
young woman. 

“Amy—Amy!” called Miss Vernon- 
ceau. 

She had been coaxed to the piano 
and wanted Amy to sing. Amy, pain- 
fully shy, shook her head and suggested 
Peggie Loftus, who was always per- 
fectly willing to take the center of the 
stage. 

Peggie was found at the tea-table eat- 
ing scones and bewailing the fate of her 
first husband, divorced, to the great 
manager. 

“They are touring with a last sea- 
son’s musical play—leg drops—seven- 
teen people including the chorus—no 
changes of costumes,” sighed Miss 
Loftus. “And they played to a thirty 
dollar house in Columbus!” 

“Columbus?” questioned Miss Ver- 
nonceau. “My dear girl! Fancy anybody 
playing in Columbus!” 

“T suppose the company will dis- 
band,” went on Peggie. “Such business 
—they can’t get dates ahead.” 

“What do they want with dates when 
they’ve got such a lemon on their 
hands?” questioned the big manager 
gravely. 

Miss Loftus shook her head sorrow- 
fully and everybody laughed. s 

In back of Amy a woman whispered 
in a loud voice that Violet Vernonceau 
resembled Nazimova, whereupon Peg- 
gie Loftus told of the time she had been 
mistaken for Edna May during an 
entire trip to Europe. 
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“Sometimes I almost wish I had stuck 
to comic opera,” she added, and looked 
longingly at the piano, but eyen Amy 
didn’t ask her to sing. 

“Why, what would I do without you, 
Miss Loftus?” Grosvenor asked her 
gravely. 

“And it’s such a pleasure to play with 
you, Mr. Grosvenor,” she smiled back, 
happy once more. 

Miss Vernonceau shrugged her 
shoulders and said “Rubbish” to Amy 
across the room, nodding her head in 
Peggie’s direction. Then she bade Stan- 
hope get her a cab. 

he hall clock chimed the half hour 
and the people began to go, a few re- 
maining to see the last of the stage 
celebrities. Peggie accepted Miss Ver- 
nonceau’s offer of a lift in her cab as 
far as her hotel, and the two women 
went off without so much ag a glance at 
Stanhope. 

Amy found him alone at the windew 
and a sudden rush of pity made her ask 
him to dine with them. 

“That’s mighty kind of you, Mrs. 
Grosvenor,” he said, “but I can’t really! 
You see, Violet knows I’m always at 
my rooms between 6 and 7:30 and if 
she happened to need me and called me 
up on the telephone and found me not 
at home—! She’s very wonderful, isn’t 
she, Mrs. Gresyenor?” he added wist- 
fully. 

“T think her the loveliest woman I 
know,” answered Amy, and with this 
he was content. 

With Stanhope the last guest depart- 
ed and Grosvenor turned to his wife 
with a little gesture of impatience. 

“Gad, what an awful bunch, Amy,” 
he said. “Thank heaven, it’s enly enee 
a month.” 

“They’re our friends and we haven’t 
so many, dear,” she soothed him. “Of 
course a great many of them came just 
—to—see—” 

He laughed good humoredly. 

“Why, of course they do, little 
woman. They come to see and we come 
to be seen. Mrs. Fifth Avenue comes 
to see Miss Long-Acre and Miss Long- 
Acte comes here to have Mrs. Fifth 
Avenue see her. They each admire the 
other and envy her and go away telling 
themselves that they don’t, that they 
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‘are ever so much better off than the — 
other woman. And they are!” 

“Who is?” she smiled, looking up at 
him. “Charlie, is it an overdose of Ibsen 
or the hot buttered scones ?” 

She joined in his laugh which fol- 
lowed and together they entered the 
library beyond. Here Grosvenor made 
himself comfortable with evening 
papers and cigars and Amy went off to 
superintend the early dinner. 

He was still reading and smoking 
when she returned. 

She perched on the arm of his chair 
and over his shoulder peeped childishly 
at the sheet in his hands. There was a 
sprinkling of society news, a few theat- 
rical reviews, and a column conducted 
by a well-known woman journalist in 
which she answered more or less silly 
questions. with more or less uncom- 
promising answers. 

“The Duchess of Bedfordshire is in 
town, Charlie,” Amy said, reading from 
the paper. 

“All right, little woman,” he an- 
swered, nodding his head. 

Amy, read again, then: 

“Did you know they were going to 
send ‘Bondage’ on the road, dear?” 

“They’re making no money here— 
can’t lose more anywhere than they have 
here,” he told her without looking up. 

She thought with a thrill of pride 
of her husband’s great drawing power 


‘ and of the crowded houses he played to 


nightly. He was called a big money- 
maker and was pointed out to aspiring 
youngsters as a shining light in his 
chosen profession. Her hand strayed up 
and touched his hair, stroking it gently. 

“Dinner most ready?” he asked once. 

“Almost, dear,” she answered. 

He turned again to his paper and she 
leaned forward, reading it with him. 

-Suddenly something made her start 
nervously and her hand fell to her side. 
She had been reading the column of 
questions and answers, more for mere 
sport than anything else, when suddenly 
she cgme upon a paragraph that stirred 
her strangely. 

“Is Mr. Charles Grosvenor, the actor, 
married?” ran the question, and the 
editor answered: “Not that we know 
of.” Again, “How old is he?” and the 
answer, “About thirty-two.” “Where 








does: he live?” came next with the an- 
swer, “Inquire at the Century Theatre 
for this information.” And: “Where 
can one write him, saying how much 
they admire his work?” “Care of the 
Century Theatre, New York City, is all 
that’s necessary,” came the answer. 
Lastly: “Which is Mr, Grosvenor’s 
favorite role?” Answer: “His present 
one, that of Philip Scarlet, in ‘His An- 
swer,’ his latest and greatest success,” 

Amy sat very still on the arm of her 
husband's chair and presently he turned 
the page, hiding the grinning, staring 
questions and answers from her. She 
arose and walked across the room, plac- 
ing a chair here, another there, re- 
arranging the pieces on the mantelshelf 
and straightening a picture on the wall. 

In the pretty, flower decked booth, the 
telephone-bell rang out sharply. She set 
her lips and waited, and presently the 
maid appeared in the doorway sayin 
that Mr. Grosvenor was wanted at the 
telephone. 

Grosvenor put aside his paper and 
went off muttering impatiently. 

She could not hear what he was say- 
ing but she could have staked her life 
that it was one of his so-called admirers 
complimenting him on his “perfectly 
lovely performance at the Century 
Theatre,” which she had enjoyed so 
much last night for the dozenth time. 

And Grosvenor would answer back, 
thanking her in his courtly, splendid 
voice, which even a telephone and a few 
miles of wire could not disguise or 
mar, 

A little afraid, she glanced hurriedly 
about the room and saw, on a table at 
the far end, a little picture in a silver 
frame, It was of Grosvenor and herself 
and had been taken at the time of their 
marriage, fifteen years ago now, when 
he was only a handsome, promising 
juvenile in a cheap stock-company, and 
she, one of his few admirers who wor- 
shiped him from afar. They were mar- 


ried after a short engagement and he’ 


had worked night and day, read, 
studied, planned, learned, suffered— 
until he became the great Charles Gros- 
venor of now! She sobbed hysterically. 
Had the years drawn them closer to- 
gether? Didn’t he now belong more to 
the public than he did to her? 
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She dried her eyes as she heard his 
footsteps outside the door and was 
smiling as he came back to his chair 
and paper, 

“Hunting,” he said fretfully. “That 
man makes me tired.” 

“What’s the matter now, dear?” she 
asked gently. 

“Oh—something about the litho- 
graphs for the front of the house—as 
if I knew about that!” he answered 
impatiently. 

She soothed and quieted him like a 
little child, and when dinner was an- 
nounced he had brought back to his 
good-tempered, merry self. 

“You see,” he explained, “I spoke to 
Hunting the other day about having 
Violet Vernonceau’s picture used on 
some of our ‘paper.’ I suppose that’s 
what he called me up about.” 

“Violet’s picture! You were always 
generous, dear,” Amy said. 

“Violet Vernonceau gives capital sup- 
port,’ Grosvenor nodded. “I wouldn’t 
want any other fellow to get her away 
from me.” 

“She is so beautiful—all of the 
women in the company are so nice and 
pretty,” Amy maid wistfully, “Peggie 
Loftus—you’d never think she’d a 
grown son—twenty.” 

“Peggie takes care of her looks— 
wonderful care,” Grosvenor told her. 
“Why, that boy of hers told me he’d 
rather take his mother out to supper 
than any woman in New York. And 
upon my word, Amy, one would as 
soon think of him being her father as 
of her being his mother, It beats all!” 

Amy laughed, not at the situation, but 
because he expected her to. All the 
women of his company, the women with 
whom he was associated daily, were 
beautiful—beautiful ! 

After dinner they went back to the 
library and Grosvenor opened the doors 
dividing the drawing-room off, so that 
Amy might play at the piano while he 
smoked and read again. 

And then, without knowing what she 
said, Amy found herself singing Peggie 
Loftus’ wistful little song: 

Tell me you love me only— 
Say there’s no one but me— 


When I’m away you’re lonely— 
Maid from the China sea— 
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She finished the song half-quietly 
and glancing over her shoulder, saw 
Grosvenor in the library beyond, still 
with his paper and cigar. She caught 
up a fresh sheet of music and began 
to play again with feverish haste. 

At 7:30 his motor was announced 
. and he arose to go to the theatre. Twice 
a week Amy went with him and sat dur- 
ing the play in a little room that had 
been set aside for her especial use, and 
where the members of the company 
came to talk with her when they were 
not on the stage. But Wednesdays were 
generally tiresome days, and she would 
sit alone after he had gone, until nine 
or ten o’clock when she would go to 
bed where she would lie wide awake and 
listening, until he came in a little before 
midnight. 

She went with him into the hall 
where he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. Then with a “good-by—go to bed 
_ early,” he was gone. 

She re-entered the library and the 
first thing her eyes saw was the sheet 
of paper with its column of questions 
and answers. She caught it up between 
her thumb and forefinger and calmly 
burned it in the fireplace. 

Amy Grosvenor was no fool but she 
loved her husband, she was a little 
jealous and she was pathetically faded. 
To a woman of her temperment the 


thought that Grosvenor was almost’ 


hourly surrounded by women fairer than 
she, some of them world-famous 
beauties, was torturing. Not that she 
doubted her husband—quite—but that 
she feared the women’s loveliness. It 
seemed impossible that he could shut 
his eyes to it, and again that he could 
help comparing their looks with hers. 
The thoughts which flashed upon her 
brain were maddening. 

In the midst of it all the telephone 
bell rang. It proved to be merely a 
friend requesting Amy to come over to 
lunch the following day and play bridge 
afterward, but nevertheless it struck her 
forcibly and recalled the other times the 
bell had rung out and a feminine voice 
had asked to speak to Mr. Grosvenor. 
And upon it all—the numerous calls 
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over the telephone for her husband, 
Violet Vernonceau’s splendid beauty, the 
silly, senseless matron who was crazy 
about Charles Grosvenor—came the 
column in the evening paper. And—how 
many women did follow the editor’s ad- 
vice and write to him at the theatre? 
And what did he say in return? 

Determined, she sat down at her desk 
and in half an hour had penned a letter 
which she prided herself on as being 
just what she wanted. She signed a 
fictitious name, gave the address of her 
masseuse in case of an answer, arid 
directed it to Charles Grosvenor, care 
of the Century Theatre, New York City. 
She slipped out of the house and posted 
it herself. 

She stopped in at the little shop in 
the Hotel Avalon, a week later, and the 
woman, with a smile, gave her a letter 
addressed in her husband’s writing to 
the person of the fanciful name. 

So he had written—as he answered 
all others who wrote to him! 

Back in her hansom again, she broke 
the seal and with wildly beating heart 
read the closely written half sheet of 
note paper. 


My Dear Miss Cuyter: 

I am sincerely grateful to you for 
your kind appreciation of my work, and 
take this occasion to thank you in my 
name and in the name of the company, 
all of whom are true artists. I hope 
that you may continue to be interested 
in us. And I regret exceedingly that 
my limited time and hard study has shut 
me completely off from making friends, 
but such is the case. My wife, how- 
ever, who I am sure you will find a 
most charming woman, is always glad 
to see our friends the second Wednes- 
day in each month, and I know she will 
be pleased to send you a card. Again 
I must thank you for your good wishes 
and kind words, and I am, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES GROSVENOR. 


For a second the world stood still 
and the sun was lost in whirling, sweep- 
ing emotion. 

Then Amy threw back her head anc 
drank in the keen, invigorating air. 

“Oh, my husband!” she said, pressing 
his answer convulsively to her lips. 








| Putting Over a Play 


By REV. WILLIAM DANFORTH 








The author of the following is a clergyman in a small mid-west town. 
He wrote a play of Shaker-life and his feelings during the rehearsals 
of his play and its production are set forth in order that other ama- 
teurs may know they are not alone in their emotional agony. 








HAD often wondered why some 

fathers, on beholding the first-born 

infant alive and shouting, are prone to 
go out and imbibe, but a dim under- 
standing came to me at the first pro- 
duction on any stage of my play of 
Shaker life, “The Gates of Eden.” If 
you happen to be a clergyman, as well 
as a dramatist, anything more stimu- 
lating than a plain lemonade is of course 
out of the question, but you sympathize 
with those fathers just the same. 

In the first place, there is the long 
period of anxiety as to what manner of 
thing the infant-play might prove to 
be. When it came into being on paper 
you had certain ideas as to how it 
would visualize, how it would articulate, 
what remarks people would pass on it. 
You fancied it had some of the pet 
eccentricities of its parent. In the real- 
ization you may find your foresight true, 
but in another fashion from what you 
had imagined. To get a play out of the 
pages of your manuscript and over the 
footlights, it must become incarnate in 
the persons of actresses and actors, and 
this media may give it such a different 
complexion that you must have an 
elastic sense of humor to be reconciled. 


Troubles Begin 


PROVIDED you are so fortunate as 
to have a deciding vote in the selection 
of your Company, you view the various 
applicants for places in the cast with 
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all the care I’m told a frequenter of the 
race-track exercises in trying to pick 
the winner, and often with about the 
same results. You take into considera- 
tion voice, personal appearance, exter- 
nals as far as visible, and then you try 
to peep into the soul to discern what 
powers lurk there. As a conscientious 
clergyman you endeavor to find out 
something about the personal characters 
of the people who are to embody your 
dreams. Possibly fifty of the profession 
appear before you to be tried out before 
you select your cast of a dozen. 

Imagine your surprise at yourself to 
find that, whereas the mental picture of 
your leading woman, as you had con- 
ceived it, was a pretty, bonnie lass, with 
big, brown eyes and dark hair waving 
in fascinating ringlets over ears and 
brow, you have selected a pronounced 
blonde of the decidedly spirttuelle type, 
whose deep blue eyes look at you with 
solemn challenge. So fragile is she that 
you wonder about the décolleté costume 
called for in the third act; but you let 
it go at that, because you divine in this 
spirituelle girl many unexpected quali- 
ties. 

The actor you have chosen to do the 


~ “heavy,” on his first appearance in the 


manager’s office, seemed to belong to 
the owl variety of theological students. 
You took him because, in an unguarded 
moment, he showed a marked capacity 
for letting go something villainous. You 
caught it in the tone of his voice. 











































The Teething Period 


SO ON, hit or miss, down the line of 
your characters; until the cast is com- 
plete, whereupon you realize that an- 
other important medium in making your 
play articulate is the stage-manager. 

The ideal stage-manager is an artist, 
an executive, a diplomat, with a requi- 
site firmness combined with a gocd 
disposition; forceful, yet patient; de- 
cisive and still gentle, whom everybody 
likes, but with whom no one gets famil- 
iar. That is the phenomenon your stage- 
manager should be for the perfect 
“putting over” of your play. However, 
such stage-managers do not exist. They 
are doing something else at salaries 
seventeen times as large as stage-man- 
agers draw. They may be acting as 
railroad presidents. You take the next 
best thing, and you admit, after the 
scenety, “props,” and other preliminary 
details have been settled, that your 
stage-manager earns his money, while 
the stage-carpenter and the property 
man do likewise. 

By this time your baby-play has 
reached the teething period. A little 
more waiting and watching, and it be- 
gins to talk, imperfectly—at the first 
reading before the entire company as- 
sembled. This is a solemn function. Cer- 
tain persons consider prayer-meetings 
solemn. Some of them are. But the first 
reading of a play is more so. Between 
the lines you try to study the faces of 
the people who are to interpret the roles. 
Are they catching you? You get little 
satisfaction from the faces. Wise actors 
and actresses keep their thoughts and 
emotions to themselves at the first read- 
ing—possibly because they are thinking 
so deeply. As you read you are reas- 
suted at the sight of a tear in one eye 
during a pathetic passage, and you feel 
still better when, in the stirring mo- 
ments of the third act, there is unmis- 
takable animation on the features of 
those who are to have the fat parts. 


Rehearsals Begin 


NEXT, three or four weeks of re- 
heatsals, sometimes twice a day, from 
confusion and chaos, to semblance of 
form and comeliness. Tf the “riot act” 
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is to be read, in a moment of particular 
exasperation, confide it to the stage- 
manager in the wings, and let him take 
the consequences. It is better that they 
should detest the stage-manager than 
the author. Much more can be ac- 
complished with the average company 
by gentle persuasion than by raucous 
words. 

By the time you have gone through 
your final dress-rehearsals, and every- 
thing is as perfect for your first night 
as it ever will be, you have reached one 
of two conclusions: either the people 
have.done so poorly that they ‘can’t do 
wofse, or they have done so well that 
they will never reach the same high 
point again. Either way, you had best 
forget it, and remember only that 
“charity suffereth long and is kind,” and 
that, art laid aside, we are all more or 
less trying to do the best we can to earn 
a living. 


The Final Test 


ON THE first night, should you 
have the moral courage and the pres- 
ence of mind to ask the box-office man 
how much money he has twenty min- 
utes before the curtain rises on the first 
act, it is proof conclusive that you are 
still sane. But you can’t trust any of the 
rest of your feelings. The first notes of 
the overture strike you like the wail of 
lost souls. You climb to the end seat of 
the back row of the gallery and wait in 
a daze till the wailing ceases, and the 
awful moment comes when the curtain 
is slowly wending its way aloft. Your 
baby-play is before the public. 

A dizziness seizes you. What is the 
youngster doing? It seems to be bab- 
bling. The audience titters and breaks 
into a laugh. You are indignant that 
they should laugh. But hold on; the 
titter that went around was on a com- 
edy line. Of course; it was the place to 
laugh. The child seems to be “catching 
on.” Two women in the third row are 
wiping their eyes at some plaintive cry. 
Those women understand, bless ’em! 

You wonder why the wait is so long 
between the first and second acts, and 
you are just on the point of going back 
to have a session with the stage-man- 
ager, when the curtain rises, and the 
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love scerie of the second act is on. At 
the close you hear 4 woman in front of 
you remark, “Wasn’t it pretty.” 

Is that the best they can say? No— 
that old lady and the girls down in the 
box on the left are wiping their eyes. 
That’s enough. 

The house is so still and tense dur- 
ing the third act that you feel the cold 
perspiration on your forehead; and you 
wait, between hope and fear, for the 
climax, on which you have staked so 
much. It comes, and then a round of 
applause that deepens and widens; and 
after the cuftain on the third act it 
comes like thunder—one of the most 
satisfying sounds a man ever can heat 
—the applause of several hundred peo- 
ple, who have come from the interior 
of Missouri and paid their money to be 
shown. 

The man who writes for the printed 
page has to imagine the applause. The 
only way he can tell is by the size and 
frequency of the checks the editor for- 
wards; but the playwright hears, and 
his reward is with him. 


The Dread Curtain-Call 


WITH this in mind one can better 
understand why the poor dramatist re- 
sponds to a curtain call with, “I thank 
you—I thank you!” He means it from 
the bottom of his soul. But the veteran 
manager tells me the playwright 
ought never to say it. Applause is de- 
ceptive. Better to tell a funny story, 
with or without relevancy, at such a 
time, if you can think of one; for in 
spite of the applause, that first night 
may be one of the last few times your 
play is ever to be produced. Such things 
have happened. 

Some writers who have perpetrated 
plays may be able to give a lucid ac- 
count as to how they got home or to 
a hotel aftetward—whether by cab, trol- 
ley, or flying machine; but the main 
thing to fear on the way is encounter- 
ing admiring friends, who will conduct 
you by the shortest route to nervous 
prostration. 
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Then the Critics 


AFTER a sleepless night corres the* 
“cold, gray dawn,”’ and—the morhifg- 
papers. You open the fresh sheets with 
trembling fingers, to see how the critics 
have passed on the infant. At least they 
have not smitten it with unrerited 
praise, nor withered it with contempt. 
Two of them seem to have grasped, by 
rare intuition, what you tried to bting 
forth; that you were too modest to 
fancy you would astonish a blasé world 
—that the baby-play looks clean and 
wholesome; of the sort you need not 
blush for on account of its original sin ; 
and that a lot of disingenuous, old-fash- 
ioned people, who visit Broadway infre- 
quently, undoubtedly will like it. You 
recall with felief that there are several 
million people in, America who are 
strangers to B’-way and its lights. 

Another critic tells you that the 
youngster is cross-eyed, bow-legged 
and imbecile ; another, that it is a pretty 
enough child in its way, with some evi- 
dences of human intelligence, but that 
it has red hair which will never curl. 
You wonder what particular grudge 
they have against the poor child. For 
the moment you feel like sneaking down 
the back street to some orphan asylum 
with it, where you may quietly dis- 
own it. 

There are only two performances as 
trying as the first, and those are the 
second and third, for it is there that 
you encounter the only criticism worth 
laying to heart—the verdict of the pub- 
lic. If the people stay with you the first 
week, you can hold up your infant play 
before the world and say: “Condemn 
it as you please ; cross-eyed, red-headed, 
rickety and imbecile it may be, the’ 
Public has taken it to its heart. Hu- 
manity has felt a responsive throb at 
the voice of this child, and it will live.” 

Having proved that you like the play, 
and the public likes it, give it food and 
tenderness, if you have to borrow 
money from your dearest friends. I 
speak from experience, although in per- 
fect confidence, when I say that “it 


pays.” 

























































The Fickle Public, the Syndicate, 


and the Poor Producer 


By GEORGE C. TYLER 
[Of the theatrical producing firm of Liebler & Co.] 


HERE are not many of us theatrical producers left, and the 
joy of the battle is about the only thing that keeps those few 
alive. I feel that I have the right to speak of the theatrical 

business from the viewpoint of a producing manager because my 
firm—Liebler & Co.—has produced 140 plays, mostly original, in 
the twelve years we have been in the business. And we are and 
always have been an exclusively producing firm. We have no 
syndicate behind us; we have had no big fortunes to fall back 
upon ; we have never had any theatres of our own. Whenever we 
have had the use of theatres it has been because our attractions 
were so strong they could-not be spared by the cities—because of 
the popular demand to see them. 

I am proud of that record. I feel that I have a right to be, since 
the changed business conditions surrounding the theatrical in- 
dustry in this country, and in England also, have made the 
struggle of the producing manager a survival of the fittest. 
Naturally we feel that we have been especially “fit” or we should 
not have survived through those 140 plays and those twelve years 
of fighting. 


ee 


There are three things the matter with the theatre of the pres- 
ent day—the fickleness of the public, the commercialism of the 
theatre managers, and the too prevalent star system. The last 
reason is a result of the fickleness of the public, combined with 
the rapid increase of the demand—the country has grown rapidly 

























































































and the taste for theatrical amusements has kept pace with it. As 
a result it has not been possible to develop good players in suf- 
ficient number to supply the demand. 

I am no prophet of reform. I have no wild ideas of uplifting 
the stage in spite of the public. But I do believe that if the desire 
for making money for the mere sake of making it were not so 
prevalent the stage would have more things worth while, and the 
public would appreciate them. You can teach a child to like coffee, 
but the child will not like coffee unless it is offered to him; also if 
the coffee is not given to him he will stop wanting it in time. So 
if most of the theatrical offerings were of a better grade the 
people would soon forget the other kind, and patronize, appreciate 
and prefer the best. 

Such a course of action would entail some expense. And the 
average theatre manager is unwilling to stand that expense. I 
often have wondered why they could not see that the loss would 
be more than made up later, if not in mere dollars and cents, then 
in the pride of having done something of some consequence. 


ee 


I cannot understand the nature that looks upon making money 
as the chief aim in life. Of course it is natural for a man to want 
to be successful, and I would blame anyone who did not do his 
very best to earn all the money he requires. But when he has 
gained that end it seems so futile, so meaningless, to go on and on 
with the sole idea of adding to his pile. What good is a million 
dollars that a man does not need? 

Now I do not pose as an idealist to the point of being imprac- 
tical. I know we must make some money, and I would consider a 
season decidedly unsuccessful unless it shows a profit in dollars 
and cents. But that is not the chief end of life—or at least it should 
not be. 

I would rather make a play a success, after it had been pro- 
nounced a failure, when I felt that it had the elements of strength 
in it, than to make a lot of money from a play that could not help 
but get the money. I am willing to stand a big loss—in dollars 
and cents—while waiting for the public to see what I have seen 
in a play. Here is an example: 
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When “The Children of the Ghetto” was produced in New 
York it started as if it would sweep the country. After the first 
night’s performance I would not have taken $100,000 for my 
half interest in it. Israel Zangwill, the author, had come over from 



























































London; and was the guest of the Guggenheitms. He was tread- 
ing on air that night. When we saw the morning papers we were 
still elated, but not quite so much so, When we saw the afternoon 
papers our hopes were nearly all drowned. We stopped it in a 
short while and poor Zangwill retired to the privacy of a hotel. 

Let me mention here, parenthetically, that the average theatre- 
goer will come from witnessing a “big” intellectual play very 
enthusiastic. He will rub his hands together and say: 

“Great! Finest play I ever saw!” 

When he reads the newspaper criticisms, if they are unfavor- 
able, his attitude will begin to change. The day after he will say: 
“Oh, yes, it is a very good play.” On the second day he will say: 
“Yes, pretty fair play.’’ By the end of the week he will say: “Oh, 
it isn’t much.” 


ee 


One of our experiences in Columbus, Ohio, will illustrate the 
attitude of the public towards “intellectual” plays. Several years 
ago we played there one night with Eleanor Robson, Mrs. Le- 
moyne and Otis Skinner in Browning’s “In a Balcony.” Our 
receipts were $1,700, which was very big. Our reception was 
beautiful. The papers were enthusiasic, giving nearly a page to 
the review of the play, and praising Mrs. Lemoyne especially. 

The following year we took Mrs. Lemoyne to Columbus for a 
one-night performance of an entirely new play. It had never been 
produced anywhere else. Our receipts that night were just $300. 

I couldn’t account for the sudden change, and asked one of 
the dramatic critics, a woman. She answered: 

“Oh, yes, they liked Mrs. Lemoyne and ‘In a Balcony’ very 
much—but—they were afraid they would get another dose of an 
intellectual play.” 
ee 


To return to “The Children of the Ghetto.” We decided to take 
it over to London, as we all felt. confident it would be more 
appreciated there. We leased a theatre for thirty weeks, and 
took over an exceptionally strong company, including Wilton 
Lackaye, Blanche Bates, Robert Edeson, Richard Carle, William 
Norris, Rosabel Morrison, Mabel Taliaferro, and Ada Dwyer. 
The day we landed in Englartd the news of the terrible defeat 
of the British by the Boers at Spionkop was received. The night 
we opened you could not have gotten an Englishman to a theatre 
under any circumstances. They were all shaking in their boots. 
We played to empty seats for a week, then gave up the theatre, 
















































































































though we had paid for it for eleven weeks longer, and sailed 
back to New York. 

I was still confident that “The Children” was a big play, a 
gteat play, and that the public would like it in time, so I started 
out through the country. Everywhere we went the news of our 
coming preceded us, and you would have thought we were a trav- 
eling company of small-pox. The tone of the papers was, “Oh, 
that awful thing is coming.” This kept tip for thirty weeks, and 
we lost a great deal of money—$75,000. You can lose moriey ift 
the theatrical business much faster than you can make it. 

Finally I managed to persuade Hatry Hamlin to give me a 
week at the Grand Opeta House itt Chicago. The day before we 
opened there—Sunday night—a critic printed a long afticle about 
the play, the tenor of whith was that it was a terrible thing, and 
that Liebler & Co. ought to be lynched for bringing it to Chicago. 
I asked him how he dated to say stich thifgs of a play he had 
never seen, and he replied that he had read enough about it in 
other papers, and knew enough of Mr. Zangwill’s views, to war- 
rant it. 

Our teceipts for the fitst night were just $300—and on a Sun- 
day night when usually anything will fill the house. But by the 
middle of the week we could not accomodate all the people who 
wanted to see the despised play. 

The business that week would have warranted otr playing for 
ten weeks lofiger in Chicago, atid we would have made money— 
but we could not get a theatre in which to play. But we ptoved 
the value of the play. 


ee 


If we had been thinking only of making money “The Children 
of the Ghetto” would have been thtown into the discard within a 
few weeks after its first production and the world would always 
have classed it among the failures. 

It is quite possible, too, that we gained some benefit from the 
play aside from that satisfaction. I think it servéd to pave the 
way for the generous reception that has been accorded Zangwill’s 
latest play, “The Melting Pot.” 

Sometimes I produce a play that I know will not be an instant 
success, because I think I can see the elements of a good play in 
it. “The Renegade” is an instance of this kind. There was and 
is good stuff in the play. I saw this when I read the manuscript. 
I thought it would require many changes in details, and supposed 
those changes would be made during rehearsals. It has been said, 
and it is true; that a play is not written, it is built. But the author, 















































Paul Armstrong, was not willing the changes should be made, 
and so the play was produced. Now, since the author has been 
convinced he was wrong, he will be willing to make the changes, 
to preserve the vitality of the story, and yet make it more appeal- 
ing. 

ee 


There are two general themes upon which a successful play 
may be built. They are love and religion. If you combine them in 
one play in the proper proportions and in the right sort of garb, 
you have a great play. Zangwill has come very close to doing 
this in his “Melting Pot.” I believe Marion Crawford and Walter 
Hackett have done it in “The White Sister.” 

Of course there are many minor themes that can be joined with 
the love story—but the love story must be present. There is “The 
Man From Home.” In it Booth Tarkington and Harry Wilson 
have persistently and continually waved the American flag, with- 
out seeming to do so. We all have met Danie! Voorhees Pike. We 
know him in all parts of the country, and when he appears in 
Europe, stubborn, hardheaded, with the stars and stripes stamped 
on him all dver, our sympathies immediately go out to him. That 
is, when we see him in these circumstances on the stage. In real 
life, if we see Mr. Pike in Europe we run from him as fast as we 
can, because he is a discordant note, he doesn’t belong there, and 
we do not want him to mar the beauty of the picture. But in the 
play he appeals to our patriotism and we like him. 


ee 


I doubt if many of the thousands of people who have seen 
“The Man From Home” realize the subtlety used by the authors 
in their ending of the play. A simple little love story is made 
beautifully appealing and very effective by that unconventional 
ending. If the authors had brought the girl out and thrown her 
into the arms of Pike the entire illusion of the play would have 
been spoiled. That is one of many cases where one little incident 
makes or unmakes a play. 

The public insists upon good things, even though at times it 
does not realize this. Of course a shady play always will attract 
crowds, but the great mass of theatregoers prefer sweetness and 
purity; if you can give them strength and power in addition, all 
the better. 

We have made Chicago our producing point for the past two 
seasons instead of New York for several reasons. The principal 
one is that the public and the press of Chicago are more dignified, 
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more earnest, and more inclined to credit others with earnestness. 
If Chicago does not like what we have to offer she tells us so, 
but she does it in a way that shows she does not consider us fools 
for making the offer. In New York our experience frequently has 
been that critics have tried to use us as the butt of their wit, hoping 
to increase their salaries a few dollars a year by tearing down 
and making fun of a production on which we have spent twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars. 

We expect adverse criticism, and we do not resent it, even 
when we think it is wrong, provided it is done honestly. We realize 
that most dramatic criticisms in the newspapers are reflections of 
the prevailing public taste, and when we offer something that is 
different from what the public has been approving, we rather 
expect the press notices to be slightly antagonistic, or at least 
noncommittal. But we do like to be considered honest in our 
efforts, and Chicago’s public and Chicago’s press credit us with 
this honesty, whether they like or dislike our plays. 


et 


A few words about the star system. One great difficulty is in 
securing a sufficient number of good players to give an adequate 
first performance. The demand for new theatres, and of course 
for more players, has outstripped the supply, and sometimes we 
are at a loss when we come to fill our casts. My rule always has 
been to make the first production with the very best players that 
can be secured. After that it is not so difficult to find men and 
women who can imitate—and do it very well—the people who 
played in the original production. But we must start at the very 
top notch or it will be difficult to get there. Now the star system 
has taken from the ranks a great many good players, and it has 
made them—not great players because their names are printed on 
big posters—but stars. There is a big difference between a star 
and a great actor or actress. 

The blame for the star system might be laid to the idea that 
the stage is purely a money-making business. It does not cost as 
much money to have one star and a number of quite ordinary 
players in a company as it does to have all good players. Also 
stars have a certain following, sometimes large enough to make 
a poor play make money. 
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Oliver Herford, Poet, Artist, 
Dramatist, Wit _ 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 











Oliver Herford has for many years been considered “the brightest man 
in New York.” WHerford jokes have passed into the anthologies of 
classic bon mots. He has lately turned his talents to playwriting, 
having first cleverly adapted “The Devil” to the American stage. 











O LONG ago as immediately after 

the propitious moment that Mrs. 
James Brown Potter created a sen- 
sation by relinquishing a luxurious 
home, whatever is implied in social po- 
sition, and a husband for an histrionic 
career, there was a dinner at the Play- 
ers, then one of the newer New York 
clubs, but counting some of the more 
leading and eminent wits of the town 
among its members. Representative men 
were gathered about the table—artists, 
actors, journalists, members of the pro- 
fessions, literary persons, the guest of 
honor being the late Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, himself no laggard at repartee, 
and a near relative of the husband of 
the lady who had become an actress. Of 
all the other Potters the estimable bish- 
op felt most that disgrace had been 
brought upon the family name by its 
association with the stage, and the mat- 
ter was not mentioned in his presence 
by those who understood and appreci- 
ated his commendable sentiments in re- 
gard to it. 

During the course of the dinner, the 
conversation turning on the subject of 
humor, Bishop Potter complained that 
no one had ever perpetrated a verbal 
joke upon him that was not a pun on 
his name. 

“Tr fact,” he observed, dryly, “I don’t 
believe that even in this brilliant as- 
semblage there is a chance of a witti- 
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cism about my humble self that is not 
based on the verb ‘to potter.’ ” 

“T defy you,” declared the bishop, in 
response to a murmur of dissent. 

So sudden was the challenge that each 
man looked to another for the retort 
that at that table invariably followed in- 
stantaneously upon its provocation. For 
the fraction of a second no one spoke. 
The prestige of the Players was at 
stake. A new member of the club, who 
at that time was just becoming known 
in literary and artistic circles through 
his contributions to Life, and who had 
on very short acquaintance won recog- 
nition by a certain mental ingenuity that 
has since given him an international 
reputation, sat at the end of the table 
opposite the jocund dignitary of the 
church. He was a very young man, and 
the cast of his countenance was serious 
and reflective rather than otherwise ; 
but, noting that his eye twinkled and 
his mouth twitched at the corners, with 
one accord the others turned toward 
him. 

“Herford! Herford!” they cried, ex- 
pectantly. 

The young man tipped his chair back 
and gazed at the ceiling. 

“Actresses will happen in the best 
regulated families,” he said diffidently. 

To the credit of Bishop Potter, it 
may be said, that he made his share of 
the noise that followed. 
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The Players Laurel Wreath 


THEN and there Oliver Herford was 
awarded the laurel wreath of the Play- 
ers, and no one has ever disputed his 
continued right to it. Since then his 
poetic and artistic work has made him 
famous, but it is only within the last 
year that he has seriously taken up dra- 
matic writing. 

His success in the adaptation of the 
Savage version of “The Devil’ was 
such, however, that he is already over- 
run with orders for the stage. Savage 
will soon put on an original musical 
comedy by Herford, to be called “The 
Love Cure;” he has completed the 
adaptation of another play from the 
Hungarian for the same manager, and 
is now adapting a faree from the 
French for another producer, with a lot 
of other work of the same kind waiting 
for him. 

In spite of Herford’s poetie, artistic, 
and dramatic achievements, he is well 
known as a wit and flaneur to men who 
have never heard of his skill with pen 
and pencil, although the sedate and 
industrious benedict of the present is an 
entirely different person from the care- 
less and care-free bachelor of the frolic- 
some past. Herford has scarcely a 
chance acquaintance who cannot recall 
a laugh-worthy bon mot of his made on 
the spur of a facetious moment, and in 
any group of his more intimate friends 
they will repeat his epigrams and whim- 
sicalities, and tell stories of his ésca- 
pades by the hour. He is absolutely 
without vanity, however, and more 
often than not, if asked about a clever 
remark attributed to him, he will de- 
clare that someone else is the real au- 
thor. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether Sidney Smith, Theodore Hook, 
or any other of the world-famed wits, 
whose names still survive, surpassed 
Herford in casual ingenuity of expres- 
sion. His witticisms are never premedi- 
tated. 


His System of Bookkeeping 


HERFORD was one of the group of 
artists and Bohemians—in the usage of 
the word that does not imply aritipathy 
to clean linen—including, among many 


others equally well known, A. M. Tur- 
ner, Robert Blum, “AI’ and William 
Montgomery, F rederick Barnard, Rob- 
ert Maynard, and Robert Minor, sev- 
eral of whom have since passed away, 
who, twenty-five years ago, lived in the 
old University Building, or the Bene- 
dict, adjoining it, in Washington 
Square; who dined at Antoine’s, of 
genial memory, in Waverly Place, or at 
the original “Black Cat,” in South Fifth 
Avenue, and spent an occasional even- 
ing in Johnnie Horn’s summer garden, 
in South Washington Square—all of 
which places, with the exception of the 
Benedict, have long since disappeared. 
Herford and Turner, in those days, 
were in the habit of going down into 
Washington Square in the small hours 
of the summer mornings, where they 
would disctiss art and literature on the 
benches until daylight. Sometimes, after 
a late evening further up-town, fhe 
blithesome pair would go to the roof of 
the University Building fo witness the 
glories of the rising sun; and, more 
than ofce, their rooms being found 
empty and their beds undisturbed at 
noon, a search-party discovered them up 
there, facing the East like pious Mo- 
hammedans, sound asleep with theif 
backs against the parapet. 

A week’s work would put Herford in 
funds for a month, of for two or three 
months, according to his mode of life 
during those periods, and he seldom Ia- 
bored until the necessity afose. 

“T call this my studio because I sleep 
here,” he once said to a publisher who 
had called upon him. 

He incidentally outlined his scheme 
of economics, on afi occasion whefi 
he had asked a friend to deposit a 
check for him in his bank, which the 
other was to pass on his way tup-town. 

“Where’s your bank-book,” the 
friend inquired. 

“T haven’t had a bank-book for 
years,” the artist responded. 

“How do you keep track of your ac- 
count then?” 

“It is the simplest thing in the 
world,” explained Herford. “I draw 
checks until they begin to come back. 
That shows me that there is no more 
money in the bank. Then I know that 
it is time to go to work.” . 
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He conducted his correspondence on 
a similarly simple plan. He replied to 
no other communications than those 
that might be answered by telegraph, 
though he often appeased his conscience 
by pinning letters that really demanded 
replies to the walls of his studio, re- 
gardless whether they were of a con- 
fidential nature or otherwise, to be at- 
tended to in the immediate future. That 
was as far as he ever got, however; 
and, when it became too late to answer 
them at all, he would take them down 
and put them in the waste-basket, with 
the sense of gratification that comes 
from a duty accomplished. 


Some of His Friends 


HERFORD was among the early 
members of the Players ; and, during his 
intervals of residence in the city—for 
he has. spent perhaps half of his time 
abroad during the last twenty years— 
one of the most faithful of its support- 
ers up to the time of his marriage. Here 
his associations were such men as Ed- 
ward Simmons, Robert Reid, Brander 
Matthews, Childe Hassam, Roland 
Hinton-Perry, Langdon Mitchell, Wil- 
lard Metcalfe, Thure de Thulstrup, 
Charles Genung, John Twachtman, 
James Wall Finn, and the late Charles 
S. Reinhart and Thomas Nast, and in 
this club many of the stories told about 
him have their location. 

An anecdote that the Players never 
tire of telling relates to a certain bois- 
terous member, whose acquaintance 
with Herford was of the slightest, who 
once slapped him on the back, as he 
stood in conversation with a group of 
men in the billiard room. Herford 
turned, and regarded the other without 
any sign of recognition. 

“Don’t you know me?” demanded the 
boisterous gentleman. 

“Your manners are very familiar,” 
Herford responded politely, “but I don’t 
remember your face.” 

The name being mentioned at the 
Players of a well-known and success- 
ful author, not conspicuous for man- 
ners or tact, who had been married for 
a year or two, Herford inquired if any 
children had resulted from the union. 
Being informed that the pair as yet 


were childless, he remarked that he 
had hoped that they might have a son. 

“Why?” someone asked. “I didn’t 
know that they were anything to you?” 

“They’re not,” Herford said, “but I 
am anxious to know whether the saying 
that three generations will make a 
gentleman is true.” 


As a Practical Joker 


DURING Henry James’ last visit to 
this country, Herford was wanted as a 
witness in a law-suit in which a friend 
was concerned, and in which he was re- 
luctant to appear. On the evening of the 
Players’ dinner to the distinguished 
novelist Herford left the club rather 
late ; and, as he approached his home in 
Washington Place, he caught sight of a 
man loitering about the steps, whom he 
instinctively knew to be a minion of the 
law with a subpeena for him. Conse- 
quently Herford walked past the house 
to Washington Square. The man had 
evidently been given a description of 
him, for he followed. 

To get rid of the fellow Herford 
went across the square to the Brevoort 
House, where he asked for a room. Not 
daring to use his own name, since the 
subpoena server would be sure to con- 
sult the register and make himself 
aware of the other’s identity, Herford 
signed that of the evening’s guest at the 
Players. He escaped the subpoena ; and, 
relating his adventures at the Players 
next day, was asked what had suggested 
to him the use of the august name of 
the eminent literatus. 

“Why, nobody reads James,’ 
Herford. 

Herford’s Boston club is the St. Bot- 
olph, of which his friend Edward Sim- 
mons, the artist, is also a member. Sim- 
mons is fond of telling about a joke on 
himself. 

“I’m rather fond of talking, per- 
haps too much so,” he says. “One even- 
ing I was holding forth at the St. Bot- 
olph, when Herford disappeared from 
the room. He went to the top floor of 
the club, where there was a sign read- 
ing: ‘Escape in case of fire.’ He took 
this sign to his room and worked on 
it with crayons for half an hour. Then 
he came down-stairs, where I was still 
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talking, and hung the sign on the door. 
It now read: ‘Escape in case of Sim- 
mons!’ ” 

It was at the St. Botolph that Her- 
ford told a pathetic story about a kit- 
ten he had seen run over in the street. 

“I ran to it, and picked it up,” he 
said. “It was dying, but it gave me a 
look that said more plainly than words: 
‘Please, sir, will you tell me how many 
one from nine leaves?’ ” 

Noticing a horse in the street one day 
last summer, Herford said to a com- 
panion : 

“What a kindly and benevolent face 
that horse has! Do you know, if I were 
buying a horse I would judge him by 
his head. Of course,” he added, “I 
would count his legs carefully to make 
sure that he had the requisite number, 
but I would place my main reliance 
on the expression of his countenance.” 

Discussing with some ladies of the 
stage the wreck of a steamship on which 
an actress of their acquaintance had 
been a passenger, Herford said: 

“What a terrible thing! She has lost 
her mother and all her press notices.” 

It was at a dinner given in further- 
ance of some philanthropic project, at 
Delmonico’s, that Herford waked up 
after a stolen nap during an address by 
a long-winded speaker, and inquired of 
the man sitting next to him: 

“Ts that fellow talking again, or yet?” 

Asked if he was acquainted with a 
certain bibulous fellow artist, Herford 
replied : 

“Of course I know him. Why, I’m 
one of the club that was formed to take 
him home nights.” 

Observing honey on the breakfast- 
table at a country house where he was 
visiting, Herford remarked affably to 
his hostess: 

“I see that you keep a bee.” 

Herford once described the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel as “an institution for 
supplying exclusiveness to the masses.” 

Here are some more of his epigrams: 

“It is a long worm that has no turn- 
ing.” 

“A gentle lie turneth away inquiry.” 

“A little widow is a dangerous 
thing.” 

- “It is a good wind that blows nobody 
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“Some men are born babies; some 
acquire babies, and some have babies 
thrust upon them.” 

“A woman’s mind is cleaner than a 
man’s, because she changes it oftener.” 


A Place All His Own 


HERFORD’S poetic and artistic 
work holds a place all its own, by reason 
of the auspicious circumstance that the 
artist possesses equal facility with the 
pen. His pen is as firm and as graceful 
as that of any of the dead and living 
contemporaries with whom his verse in- 
vites comparison, most of them, by the 
way, from the English universities, as 
Calverley, “Lewis Carroll,” Stephen, 
Seaman, and Graham—a condition that 
would seem to render secure England’s 
poetical paramountcy, even in lightest 
rhyme, for Herford is himself of Eng-, 
lish birth, though nearly all of his work 
has been done in New York. Among 
American versifiers perhaps Carolyn 
Wells, one of his closest literary friends, 
more nearly parallels him in the vein of 
humor in which both delight, and the 
nonsense verse of Gelett Burgess is also 
of the same vivacious quality. 

From all of these, however, Herford 
differs, and over all of them he pos- 
sesses an advantage, in that his pic- 
tures and verse are in a sense interde- 
pendent, each helping to interpret the 
other, and giving each to the other an 
additional value. It is something that 
the illustrator can seldom do for the 
work of the writer—more particularly 
of the verse writer—or the writer for 
the work of an illustrator, but that Her- 
ford in his dual capacity can invariably 
do for himself. 

Whether he considers himself greater 
as a writer than as an artist may only be 
inferred from the dedication on the fly- 
leaf of “The Bashful Earthquake.” It 
runs thus: “To the Illustrator, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of his amiable 
condescension in lending his exquisitely 
delicate art to the embellishment of 
these poor verses, from his sincerest ad- 
mirer, the Author.” 


Just a Little Biography 


HERFORD was born in England 
something more than forty-five years 
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ago. He inherited qualities of head and 
heart from his father, the Rev. Dr. 
Brooke Herford, an eminent Unitarian 
divine, whose published works, as well 
as his sermons, were based on a cheer- 
ful philosophy that has done much to 
rob religion of its terrors. The boy’s 
predilection for art was manifested 
early, fot at the age of nine he took a 
prize at the Kensington Art School in 
London. Soon afterward his father ac- 
cepted a call to the Unity Church, in 
Chicago, and Oliver was graduated 
from a high school in that city, where, 
so one of his schoolmates informs me, 
he was continually in disgrace, because 
he could not resist the temptation to 
caricature his teachers. 

At the age of thirteen or fourteen 
Master Oliver decided to become a cow- 
boy, with which end in view he ran 
.away from home, and he had progressed 
so far in the furtherance of his ambition 
as to obtain the position of cook on a 
ranch in Colorado, where he was dis- 
covered and brought home. An incident 
of this adventure that he often relates 
concerns his first financial breakdown. 
He had paid twenty-five cents for a bed 
in a sleeping-room containing half a 
dozen cots in a rough frontier hotel, and 
had just that amount left to live on un- 
til he should begin to earn a wage as 
cowboy. While he was dressing in the 
morning this twenty-five cent piece fell 
from his trousers-pocket, and rolled 
over to the next bed, where a stalwart 
native, with long hair and unprepossess- 
ing countenance, was also getting into 
his raiment. The native picked up the 
quarter and put it in his pocket. 

“EF have been told,” says Herford, 
“that I lacked spirit in not demanding 
the rettirn of my money. The fact is, 
however, that I believed it possible that 
the long-haired person might have 
thotight that the coin fell from his own 
pocket, and this belief was strengthened 
by the ferocious glare he turned upon 
me when I looked toward his part of 
the floor. Anyway, it was a very small 
amount, and I didn’t really need tt. 
Money isn’t indispensable, you know.” 

After a few years’ residence in Chi- 
cago Dr. Herford went to Boston, as 
pastor of the Arlington Street Church, 

and Oliver continued his art studies in 
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the modern Athens, and afterward in 
Paris and Dresden. 


His First Work 


HERFORD’S first lucrative work was 
done for St. Nicholas, to whose editor, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, he was introduced 
by Mrs. Talia Ward Howe, a friend of 
the family. His first humorous essay 
was a cartoon in Life, about the time 
that Tennyson was asked to write an 
elegy upon the career of John Brown, 
Queen Victoria’s pet servant. The car- 
toon represented Pegasus chained to a 
big stone marked “J. B.” and trying to 
fly with it, while the laureate looked on 
in despair. It was entitled “A Case for 
the S. P. C. A.” 

Afterward Herford became attached 
to the staff of Life, and since then his 
quaint conceits and humorous fancies 
have appeared regularly in its columns. 
He did a great deal of work for St. 
Nicholas during his earlier career, iHlus- 
trating his own fables and verses with 
that rare skill in pictorially humanizing 
animals, birds, and even insects, that is 
his alone. 

Herford’s first book, “Artful An- 
ticks,” published in 1888, gave him an 
immense vogue; and though it purports 
to be verse for children, there is scarce- 
ly a line that may not be read with en- 
joyment by the wisest and most serious 
of adults. For instance, take the solilo- 
quy of the “hungry pussy cat,” watch- 
ing the “thankful little mouse” nibble 
at an ear of corn, on Thanksgiving 
morning : 

If I ate that thankful little mouse, 
How thankful he should be. 

When he has made a meat himself, 

o make a meal for me! 

Then, with his thanks for having fed 
And his thanks for feeding me— 

With all is thankfulness inside— 
How thankful J shall be! 


Following “Artful Anticks” came 
“The Bashful Earthquake ;” and then, 
at irregular intervals, “A  Child’s 
Primer of Natural History,” “Over- 
heard in a Garden,” “More Animals,” 
“An Alphabet of Celebrities,” “A Little 
Book of Bores,” “The Fairy God- 
Mother-in-Law,” “The Rubaiyat of a 
Persian Kitten,” “The Peter Pan Alpha- 
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bet,” “The Pen and Ink Puppet,” and 
“The Simple Jography.” 


A Taste of His Wit 


THESE hundreds of pages are rife 
with the most delightful conceits, stories, 
fables, comediettas, treated with effer- 
vescing humor, playful satire, or good- 
humored cynicism. It is impossible to 
open any one of Herford’s booklets, at 
any one place, without lighting upon 
some extravagant quip, ludicrous con- 
ception, or sentimental fancy, that will 
catch the attention and hold the interest. 

Read “The Goose,” from the “Child’s 
Primer of Natural History :” 

Ev-er-y child who has the use 

Of his sen-ses knows a goose. 

See them un-der-neath the tree 
Gather round the goose-girl’s knee, 
While she reads them by the hour, 
From the works of Scho-pen-hauer. 
How pa-tient-ly the geese at-tend! 
But do they re-al-fy com-pre-hend 
What Scho-pen-hauer is driving at? 
Oh, not at all; but what of that? 
Nei-ther do I; nei-ther does she; 
And, for that mat-ter, nor does he. 


Most of us can appreciate the tale of 
Van Hatten Jones O’Rourke, who com- 
pares everything abroad with “Little 
Old New York.” The tigers of the In- 
dian jungle remind him of Tammany 
Hall, Hong Kong of Chinatown, Jerusa- 
lem of Baxter Street, and the cut for 
the Nicaragua Canal of Broadway. 

The tale ends thus: 

E’en as I write there comes to me 

A letter (dated Ashantee) 

Telling of his decease. 

“A savage tribe,” the letter saith, 

“With cruel clubs beat him to death— 

“Exclaiming with his latest breath 

“How lItke our brave Police!” 


William D. Howells, reviewing 
“More Animals,” when the book first 
appeared, declared that his favorite 
verse dealt with “The Gnu,” though ad- 
mitting that a choice was difficult. 

This is it: 

Beware, My Dear, if ever you 

Should chance to come across a Gnu! 

You may be Fair and Tall and Svelte, 

But do not hope the Gnu to melt. 

You may be Gentle, Kind and True, 

These things mean nothing to the Gnu. 

You may love beasts, both Great and 
Small, 

That wont affect the Gnu at all. 


You may be Generous, you may 
Subseribe to the S. P. c. A, 
All this of no avail will be 
The only thing’s to Climb a Tree. 
And if there 7s no Tree to Climb, 
Don’t say you were not warned in fime. 

This is Herford’s way of saying that 
language fails, in his description of the 
ball in “The Fairy God-Mother-in- 
Law :” . 

Before the Splendors of the Balt 
The Boldest Metaphors grow tame; 
Superlatives abjectly crawl 
Back to their Lexicons in shame, 
And Synonyms in Shrieking Chords 
Take refuge in the deep Thesaurus. 

Among the authors Herford has illus- 
trated are George Parson Lathrop, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Robert Bridges and Carolyn Wells. 

Bridges says of him: 

“He always puts an idea into his © 
urawing, and that can’t be said of all 
illustrators. What writers find in Her- 
ford’s pictures is the ‘literary sense, 
and few men who illustrate have it. He 
can catch a writer’s fancy from his 
manuscript, and go him one better in 
the pictures. An art school man will pull 
his drawings to pieces now and then, 
but he can’t touch the originality of the 
idea. There it is, Herford’s own, and 
you could tell it if you saw it on a 
missal of the Middle Ages.” 

Bangs declares: 

“You never know how clever you are 
until Herford has illustrated one of 
your stories. Then you look at the pie- 
ture and say, ‘What an ingenious fellow 
I am to have thought of that!’ And you 
pat yourself on the back, and tell Her- 
ford that you'll have to write another 
story for him, as it suits his style.” 


Courtship and Marriage 


HERFORD was associate editot of a 
weekly humorous magazine once—sore 
four yéars ago. He and the editor-in- 
chief suddenly decided to get married 
jttst as the third number of the paper 
was coming out, and they left it to its 
fate and went abroad for their honey- 
moon. A few months before, at a difi- 
ner given by E. A. Sothern to Miss 
Cecelia Loftus, Herford met a Miss 
Margaret Regan, who had come to New 
York from London to put on @ playlet 
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she had written for the other lady. Miss 
Regan was an Irish girl and a “B. A.” 
of Girton, as profound and vivacious a 
bluestocking as ever mastered men and 
languages. She and Herford struck up 
what they considered to be a literary 
friendship, and finally decided to start a 
weekly journal to be devoted to humor- 
ous art and literature, the gentleman 
gallantly insisting that the lady’s name 
appear as editor-in-chief, and he as asso- 
ciate. . 

As has been said, they got out two 
numbers of the paper, which was called 
“Dreamland ;” and, while the third num- 
ber was under way, the editor-in-chief 
and her associate happened to call one 


afternoon at the home of Miss Loftus. 

“Why don’t you two marry?” asked 
Miss Loftus, in the course of conversa- 
tion. 

Within an hour a civil justice had 
been sent for, and the knot was tied. 
The next day a church ceremony was 
performed, and Mr. and Mrs. Herford 
sailed. for England, only stopping long 
enough at the office of Dreamland to 
pay off the employes, giving them a 
month’s extra pay in lieu of notice. 

Great things may be expected of 
Oliver Herford, now that he has really 
started in to do serious work. His intel- 
lectual equipment fits him for any field 
of literary endeavor. 


Stage Women: 
Wise and Otherwise 


By FLORA ZABELLE 








Miss Zabelle is not only an actress but the daughter of Rev. M. M. 
Mangasarian, one of the foremost clergymen of America. Beginning 
as a chorus-girl Miss Zabelle has risen in a few years to stellar heights. 
She is appearing in Klaw & Erlanger’s notable revival, “The Mascot.” 








OTWITHSTANDING the pub- 

licity given the stage and its peo- 
_ ple, there are some persons who 
still believe that the surroundings of 
stage life are so lax as to unfit an ac- 
tress to mingle in good society. I wish 
such critics would make the round of 
New York and Chicago’s first-class the- 
atres some night and then point out the 
dreadful temptations that beset the ac- 
tress, but from which other working 
women are exempt. Speaking from my 
own experience, the visitor would only 
find a number of business-women con- 
ducting themselves in a most business- 
like fashion, whether they were on the 
stage or in their dressing-room. 


The social position of a player is in 
her own hands; it is exactly what she 
makes it. If she pursues her calling, as 
workers in other branches of art pur- 
sue theirs—modestly, yet appreciating 
her own merits ; avoiding notoriety and 
leading an honorable life—her social 
position is ready for her. When Mrs. 
Grundy says of the actress, “I met Miss 
Blank at dinner the other evening. I 
was astonished; she was so unlike an 
actress,” depend upon it, there is no 
question about the social status of the 
woman. Translated, the remark implies 
that Miss Blank was dressed quietly and 
in good taste; her voice was subdued; 
her manners unobtrusive; her appear- 
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ance, conversation, and demeanor just 
the same as those of any other gentle- 
woman. 

This is my answer to the formidable 
question that has been so often debated: 
“What is the social position of an ac- 
tress ?” 


Dividing Society 


SOCIETY is divided into two parts: 
Those that know all about the theatrical 
profession, and those who are ignorant 
of it. The theatre has long been out of 
its leading-strings, and actresses now 
emphatically object to being patronized 
by people who asperse their calling. The 
day is really passed when the pulpit and 
society should ask such an evidently 
silly question as “Is an actress a lady?” 
With broad-minded people, the position 
of a player to-day is assured, and, there- 
fore, need not be demonstrated. 

Still, there are persons in and out of 
the pulpit who nurse a blind prejudice 
against players, honestly and innocently 
believing that simply because a woman 
is on the stage she necessarily lacks 
good morals and is devoid of proper 
manners. It never occurs to them that 
an actress may have a high social posi- 
tion. They look upon her as a clever per- 
son—one who can amuse them for an 
hour or two—but to them she is but “a 
lost soul” and one who must not be 
permitted to invade the sanctity of their 
homes. They consider the histrionic call- 
ing as one burdened with a stigma 
which deprives its followers of social 
position and which debars its members 
from being received upon equal terms 
with the elect. 

These are the good people who, when 
an actress enters the room, gather up 
their skirts, and with a “Come, dear,” 
to their children, depart hurriedly. 


An Actress and Her Faults 


ACTRESSES probably have no more 
faults than other women. They have 
their vanities and ambitions, and they 
have the temptations that would grati- 
fy the one and achieve the other. 

Yet I have reason to believe that for 
propriety of conduct and cultivation of 


mind, the actress would compare most 
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favorably with the ambitious devotee of 
society. 

Some deny that more actresses are 
received in social circles to-day than 
formerly. Such statements are made 
only by the thoughtless, for it is folly 
to dispute self-evident facts, and one 
reason for this is that as the world ad- 
vances in civilization, the outlook of its 
members broadens accordingly. The 
clutter of ignorance and prejudice is 
being swept away, and many more now 
see and accept the truth. 

Some people think that an actress 
must be different from ordinary people, 
that she is an individual separate and 
apart from all other social beings. In 
their childish ignorance they are like 
the little girl who, in an awed whisper 
at the theatre, asked: “Mamma, do ac- 
tresses have to eat?” Others, in down- 
right earnestness, will assert that the 
profession of the stage is one in which 
“if a girl remains pure in heart it is a 
miracle.” Anyone who makes this asser- 
tion does not speak from experience 
among actresses, and by the word “ac- 
tress” I mean one who is really an 
artist. Unfortunately, there are black 
sheep on the stage, but so there are in 
every other profession or activity of the 
people. Very recently, in the foremost 
ranks of society, both here and abroad, 
there have been startling examples of 
the black sheep sort; yet would it be 
fair to argue, on the strength of these 
revelations alone, that in society to-day, 
“Tf a girl remains pure in heart it is a 
miracle ?” 

If virtue, purity, and even unconven- 
tionality are to be considered in deter- 
mining ‘an actress’ social position, then 
the question of the moral condition of 
society itself must first be demonstrated. 
Look at the police records in the morn- 
ing-papers ; lawyers, doctors, scientists, 
and even clergymen, are charged with 
crime; yet would anyone, on account of 
these backsliders, have the audacity to 
declare that the professions thus repre- 
sented were debased? 


Playing the Lady 


IT IS true, however, that the réle of 
a lady cannot be played by those whose 


‘accent and manners are at variance with 
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their birth. This is a matter of general 
training in early life atid of refined asso- 
ciations. When an actress successfully 
fills the part of a lady on the stage, 
there should not be any question as to 
her social position in private life. 


To the Manner Born 


ONE must be cultivated, indeed, who 
can adopt a totie and demeanor other 
than those one has been accustomed to 
iti youth, and do it so naturally as to 
defy detection. How often do those 
whose critical eye is not blinded by the 
beatity of an actress say to her: “This 
woman has both imagination and 
genius, but she lacks refinement which 
can only come from birth; she is not to 
the manor born.” In every profession 
there are various degrees of excellence, 
and in the theatrical profession, as in 
the army, there can only be one general 
to a great many privates. There never 
was a larger demand than now for 
educated and refined women to devote 
themselves to the stage, and if the re- 
fined drama is to be maintained, then 
ladies and gentlemen by birth and edu- 
cation must devote their talent to the 
And who shall claim that a 


cause. 
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The Actress’ Apprenticeship 


By ELLEN TERRY 





woman thus forfeits her claims to social 
recognition ? 


Judging the Actress 


THEN, too, a much higher grade of 
people are adopting the stage as a pro- 
fession. Good, sweet mothers and sisters 
who, keeping their purity unsullied, are 
helping to transfuse it with a new and 
better life. An actress should not be 
judged by the few who dress conspicu- 
ously and talk loudly. Is society judged 
by that member of it who insults a 
woman? Surely it is better to earn one’s 
bread with one’s natural talents and 
shock a few, rather than starve and bury 
one’s gift to please the bigoted. 

An actress has a soul, a heart, and she: 
does not lack in feeling or tenderness. 

She is a human being, just as any 
other woman; society and the stage are 
being brought more surely together with 
the passing of the years, and while a 
few years ago they may not have been 
on speaking terms, it is not the excep- 
tion now, but the rule, that among the 
better class of recognized artists the 
majority are not only received in but 
are actually being sought after by good 
society. 














The greatest living English actress gives here some very valuable 
suggéstions to the beginner in the acting profession who would 
excel in her chosen calling, and then winds it all up by telling the 
real secret of success. 


It’s a short message, but it’s important. 











ERHAPS a word or two with 
reference to the dear old days when 
I, too, was a “beginner on the 
stage,” may best illustrate my thoughts 
on the actress’ apprenticeship. 
It was at the old Princess that I was 





grounded in the essentials of an actress’ 
education. Well do I remember the 
lessons in “deportment” which I re- 
ceived at the hands of dear old Mr. 
Byrn, the principal tenet of whose dra- 
matic faith was that “‘an actress was #0 
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actress unless she had learned to daneé 
eafly.”’ He would have had walkiiig aiid 
posttiring reduced to the certairity of dn 
exact science. 

Ani old-fashioned minuet “step”—to 
which he attached especial importance— 
and, “walking the plank,” which was to 
walk first slowly, then quicker, then at 
a considerable pace, along one of the 
planks extending the whole length of 
the stage, without deviating an inch 
from the straight line, were among his 
methods of giving an actress ease and 
grace in her actions. Althougli we chil- 
dren used to laugh at Mr. Byrn’s mili- 
tary orders, I for one have since learned 
to appreciate the value, not only to 
deportment, but to a clear utterance, 
which lies in always observing the 
érder, “chest thrown out, and head 
thrown back. 


Lessons in Articulation 


IN THE most essential detail of 
articulation I learned much from Mrs. 
Kean even at this early period of my 
apprenticeship ; for although that gifted 
actress mainly directed her instructions 
to the grown-up ladies of the company, 
I was always a willing pupil at her little 
lectures. 

“A, E, I, O, U, my dear,” she used 
to say, “are five distinct vowels, so 
don’t mix them all up as if you were 
making a pudding. If you want to say 
‘I am going on the river,’ say it plainly, 
and don’t tell us you are going on the 
‘rivah!’ You must say ‘her,’ not ‘har?’ 
it is ‘God,’ not ‘Gud; ‘temonstrance,’ 
hot ‘remunstrance,’”’ and so on. 

As to gesture she would say: 

“Use your arm from the shoulder, not 
from the elbow. Get your action free, 
don’t stand like a trussed fowl.” 

The value of such teaching when the 
mind is young and impressionable can- 
not well be overestimated. 

It has always seemed to me, however, 
that the best “school of acting” is the 
theatre, where students may go and 
witness good acting for themselvés, with 
their eyes and ears open to the varyitig 
shades of expression, the propriety of 
actions, and the interpretation of char- 
acter. 





THE ACTRESS’ APPRENTICESHIP 


The Immortal Batd 


I CONSIDER it a very iniportant 
thitig that actors should at an early stage 
of their careers come under the ifi- 
fluence of the immortal Shakespéate. 

The Shakespearian drama is the most 
wholesome of all food for the actof: 
During my juvenile days at the Priri- 
cess, that theatre was almost entirely 
given up to Shakespeare, and although 
I was very young then, I am conscious 
that, even as early as that, the associa- 
tion with the Shakespeatian drama was 
most beneficial to me, and the lessons 
learned almost unconsciously at the 
Princess have, I am persuaded, been of 
no little use to me in my subsequent 
career. 


Take No Chances 


ONE thing which the young attress 
must always bear in mind is, that no 
stage effects should be left to chance. 
Everything should be rehearsed and 
foreseen. No greater mistake is made 
than to suppose that because certairi 
effects on the stage may seem to be 
spontaneous they are due to “the in- 
spiration of the moment.” 

The really true artist always ealcti- 
lates to a nicety what he or she will do 
at certain crucial points in the progress 
of the play, and it is when the action 
thus prearranged is carried out with the 
appearance of spontaneity that the art 
is true. Seemingly accidental effects may 
thus be, and in a great artist always are, 
the result of much study and elaborate 
rehearsal. The beginner may regard the 
advice: “Always act at rehearsal,” as 
one of the axioms of acting. 


Purpose and Perseverance 


ANOTHER important thing is to 
have a reason for every action on the 
stage. Every movement, every look of 
the eye, should fel] to some purpose; 
there should be no meaningless gesticu- 
lation. Repose is at once the most neces- 
sary atid the most difficult thing to cul- 
tivate; but by perseverance the art of 
appearing at perfect ease under the crit- 
ical gaze of an audience can be mastered. 
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If I Had Aladdin’s Lamp 


By MARIE CAHILL 
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F I HAD Aladdin’s lamp I would have the perfect musical comedy at 
once, instead of waiting years before it came, or perhaps not living 
long enough to see it. Then I would be the heroine in the play, and 

the very best musical comedy star that ever was or ever would be. Then 
I would have every theatregoer appreciate me and the play—that would 
prevent my giving any performances to empty seats. I would have a 
nice, clean, well ventilated, easily accessible dressing-room for every 
man or woman on the stage, in every theatre in the land. Lastly I 
think I would have a little theatre of my own where I would play 
especially for the children every now and then—because, you know, 
I am strong for the kiddies. 

Of course, if I really did have Aladdin’s lamp, my wishes might not 
stop with the things I have mentioned, but just at present it seems that 
with such things, together with my present. blessings, my cup of happi- 
ness would be running over. 
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It may sound funny for me to say that my ambition is limited to 
the musical comedy stage. But it is, and to my notion that isn’t such 
a narrow limit. I think it really is about the very best thing I could wish 
for. 

America hasn’t found herself yet, in any respect, and especially so 
far as the stage and musical comedy in particular, is concerned. We 
started out the wrong way, and we are just beginning now to follow the 
right track, after retracing our steps. We have had too much horse-play, 
and too much jingly music foreign to the story of the play—when there 
has been any story. But we are on the right road now and we are 
traveling at a good rate of speed. I am hopeful enough to expect we 
shall get in sight of the goal before many years have passed. 
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IF I HAD ALADDIN’S LAMP 


Then we shall have a real musical comedy. What is a real musical 
comedy? It is difficult to express my ideas on this subject. It is not 
exactly a comedy with musical specialties, nor a comedy with musical 
interludes, nof a lot of songs strung on a slender thread of dialogue 
and beautiful stage-settings. That leaves me with the very trite and 
often used expression—a comedy with music. 
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To my mind a comedy is the very highest expression of dramatic art. 
A good comedy should have love and pathos, wit and humor—and isn’t 
that life? Sometimes there are lives that hold nothing but tragedy and 
sorrow, but they are the very rare exceptions. Sometimes there are 
lives that hold nothing but lightness and happiness and gayety—but 
these, too; are the very rare exceptions. Mix the two in proper pro- 
portions and you have the average life, and the average life is the 
thing that should be on the stage. It is what appeals to all. 

A play of that kind would be a comedy. People like comedies, -but a 
great majority of them also like some music. The ideal musical comedy 
then would be a comedy with some good music. Now, to give a proper 
production to such a piece, at least this is the way I think—is more 
difficult than to give a proper production of a straight comedy. The actor 
or the actress who has the principal part must be good enough to pick 
up the thread of the play, where it apparently has been interrupted 
by music,.and give the story to the audience without any interruption. 
She must be good in order to do this, to “get it over,” as we say. 

That is what I want to do. Our playwrights and composers are 
coming to this point in the construction of musical comedies. And when 
we get the plays, I feel sure we shall find men and women who can play 
them. 

Some may not agree with me when I say that it is more difficult to 
play the principal part in a.musical comedy than in a straight comedy. 
But think. In the straight comedy the player has every assistance, from 
the text, from the continuous story, from every other member of the 
company. In the musical comedy she has almost the entire burden on 
her own little shoulders—and they feel little at times, even if they do 
happen to be as broad as mine. 
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I think players are entitled to better dressing-room quarters. Our 
newest theatres have remedied this defect to a great extent, but even 
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they have not gone far enough. For a player to do her best work, even 
if it is only a “bit,” she must be feeling well, physically, mentally, and 
tiorally. It isn’t €asy to feel well and happy when yot are pushed into a 
stuffy little nook, miscalled a toom, is it? 

It is bad enough iti the best of theatres, but sometimes it is awful. 
Tr time the theatre managers will see that it will pay to have better 
quarters for the players, because the players will give better performances ; 
then the public will be better pleased and will come oftener. And back 
to the box-office will come the money that has gone out for better dressing- 
rooms. 

It has been several years since I have used the dressing-toom in the 
theatres. About six years ago I had a portable dressing-room made, 
that could be folded up arid catried from city to city. It has averted 
many disagreeable experiences, atid it has saved tie many poor pet- 
formances. 

It is just like a cozy, neat little room, that is set up on the stage-level, 
with my own dressing-tables, my own lights, and all my own little 
properties. The veritilation is perfect. 

When I have dressed for my performance and the time coties for 
my entrance, I step out of my little room, right ititto the wings, where 
the scenery is familiar, and am ready to do my best work. J haven't 
been aniioyed by impure air, by unclean walls ard floots, by atiy one of 
a hundred little annoyances that help to keep one’s mind off the work. 
When I have my special car built—my husband has designed one—why 
then I shall miss the disagreeable features of hotel life, and I otiglit to 
be prepared to give a good performance every day. 

This question of dressing-rooms is a seériotis one. We always pay 
especial attention to having them put in spick and span order before our 
attival. We have fourid that the extta few dollars required is more than 
made up by the better spirits our people are in for their performances, 
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And then there are the kiddies. Children do so love the theatre, and 
I love to have then come, even if they do spoil the play so far as I am 
concérned. 

I remember a recent experience that was delightful, although it cost 
me the spotlight for the perforniarice. Edwin Milton Royle, the author 
of “The Squaw Man” has two dear little girls, of whom I am very fond. 
They always call me “Aunt Patsy.” 
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They came to a matinee performance of “The Boys and Betty,” and 


. almost broke up the show. They wete having a delightfil tite, atid 


all in a very proper way, ufitil I made my first appearance. When I 
appeared, a childish voice piped out, 

“There she is! That’s Aunt Patsy.” 

It was the older girl. Of course everybody in the house looked at the 
kiddies, and I wasn’t anywhere. 

Once my little bird, Dick—thé one that sings through the first act 
of “The Boys and Betty”—got away while we were changing him from 
one cage to the other. I was dreadfully frightened for a moment; I thought 
he would fly out into the theatre and kill himself in his own fright. 

But Dick just hopped up on the bench beside me and sang as hard 
as he could, while I was talking. Of course the bird was the star attrac- 
tion then, because everybody knew that act wasn’t on the regular pro- 
gram. 

While we were trying to go on with the scene we also were trying 
to coax him back into the cage, whistling and kissing to him. But Mr. 
Dick just hopped about, ‘eluding all our outstretched fingers, and having 
the time of his life. Every time he would hop away some little boy in 
the audience would jump up and down in his delight, and scream out, 

“There he is.” 

Finally I thought of the old cage, and put it on the floor near Dick 
and the bird walked quietly into it. But it was the end of that scene. 

Children always, or nearly always, laugh at the wrong tinie; they are 
impressed with things that older people accept as a matter of course, 
and are so earnest and honest that they express their opinions and their 
delight loudly enough for others in the audience to hear. Sometimes 
there are grouches in the audience who glate at the kiddies, but most 
people are amused. 

Because I’m so strong for the kiddies I would like a theatre of miy 
own. In it I could play just what I wanted to, and I would have special 
performances for the little folks. You see, I began going to the theatre 
when I wasn’t very big, and I know how the little ones erijoy it. 
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Now all that I have written doesn’t mean that I do tiot take the stage 
seriously. I do, but I get a lot of amtsemetit and pleastite out of it at 
the same time. The first big actor I recall seeing was Edwin Booth, and 
I loved hiin all throtigh my miatitiee idoliziig days. I like thé séfious 
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plays now, too, but I really would prefer to read Shakespeare than to 
see him played. He is too big for the stage. 

And please do not think that I think musical comedy is the only 
thing. I just happen to like it better than anything else, but that does not 
prevent me from liking other things, and from realizing that we must have 
other things on the stage. The stage is such a big subject, you see, and 
no matter from what angle you view it it requires serious thought. 
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I sometimes think the great danger in America is that we are growing 
so fast we cannot keep up with ourselves in the development of our 
artistic life. This reminds me of my old ballet-master in Brooklyn—a 
Frenchman. He always was holding up his hands in holy horror at what 
he called “Your American rush.” 

“Mon Dieu,” I have heard him say, “one of you Americans comes to 
me on Monday and says to me, ‘I must learn this dance by Thursday; I 
will pay you everything you ask, but I must learn it.’ What a people. [ 
have spent all my life and given my heart to this work, and one of 
you comes and wants me to teach her a dance in four days! It is ridicu- 
lous! It is impossible! If an angel from heaven should come down and 
ask it, | would have to say, ‘Imposible.’ ‘But,’ your American replies, 
‘IT will pay you all you want.’ Then I must answer that it is not a question 
of the price, but that it is impossible. And she looks at me in amazement. 
Ach, you Americans, you think everything can be done with money!” 

The old ballet-master may have exaggerated somewhat, but anyone 
can see there is a lot of truth in what he said. Contrast the woman who 
wanted to be turned into a dancer in half a week, with Mlle. Genée, who 
grew up dancing, and you can get some idea of the old master’s feelings 
on the subject. That is the Old World custom, and while there are lots 
of things about the Old World that I would not want Americans to 
copy, I think it can teach us some good lessons. Over there a dancer is 
not made, she grows; and that is true of actors and actresses. 
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In Europe, when a girl wants to become an actress, she is put to work 
learning to dance, and after a time is given a place in the back row. 
If she has a voice in time she is given a part in the chorus. Gradually 
she is put forward, and after while she may be given a small part. Then, 
if she has any talent and ambition and energy—they all must be present— 
she begins to come up. When she finally reaches stardom she is schooled 
in every branch of dramatic art. 
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A system of that kind may never be put in practice in the United 
States. We have become a nation of specialists, and we specialize on 
the stage as well as in other branches of industry and art. But all the 
same, it would be a good training. I never have regretted the hours and 
hours I put in learning how to dance. 
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Here is a fairy tale to conclude with: 
“Once upon a time—all fairy stories must start that way—there lived 
a little girl in a big city called Brooklyn. Some people poked fun at 
Brooklyn—called it the bedroom of New York, and other derogatory 
names—but the little girl loved the city, because it was her birthplace and 
her home. 
“The little girl fell in love with the theatre, when she was just a little 
kiddie, and when she grew into a woman—not a big woman—she went 
on the stage. It wasn’t as beautiful as she had thought it would be. She 
had to work hard, and at times she felt discouraged, but she stuck to 
it, and 
“Finally—there should always be a finally in such stories—she became 
what is called a ‘Star,’ and then a good fairy came to her and asked her 
what she would do if she had Aladdin’s lamp, and the little-girl-that- 
used-to-be, answered, 
“‘T would make everybody happy—the big children and the little 
kiddies. I would make them laugh with me and forget their troubles. 
I would give them pretty music to let the light into their hearts, and 
laughter to give joy to their hearts, and pathos to soften their laughter. 
I would do it all with the ideal musical comedy, in the ideal theatre.’ 
“And then the little-girl-that-used-to-be woke up.” 
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Woman Takes the Stage 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 











The Green Book Albtim’s New York dramatic critic this month finds 
the spread for the most part sorry picking, a menu of one dish with 
different trimmings. “The Bachelor,” “A Woman’s Way,” “The Rich- 
est Girl,” “The Return of Eve,” “Votes for Women” are discussed. 
















‘yy LACE AUX DAMES!” 
“Place for the ladies 
And plays for the ladies! 

Hete we have a syncopated history 

of the theatrical month in New York. 

Our governnient is not more “of the 

people, by the people, for the people” 

than our entertainments have been of 
the séx and for the séex—thank heaven, 
in only otie instance Have they been by 
the sex! Dratna totters on the verge of 
becoming a noun of feminine gender! 

Appeal to the petticoats has been the 
dominatit fiote in nearly all our produtc- 
tions, ftom “Votes fot Women,” which 
atgued that women really ought to be 
mien, to “The Newlyweds and Their 
Baby,” which reminded us that thev 
can’t be. “Where women go men must,” 
is an old adage of the box-office, but 
mére man has been considered not a 
bit in a thirty-days quota of simple, 
simpering, ted-and-biscuit, drawing- 
toom comedy. “Every git! will want to 
see it,” is the advertising slogan adopted 
for one performance, and another is 
described in black type and the amuse- 
ment columns as “The sweetest story 
ever told.” 

Never before was so complete a cap- 
ture of titles. If every woman hasn’t 
a title, at least every title has a 
“woman.” Beside “Votes for Wortien,” 
already mentioned, there are “A Wo- 
man’s Way,” “A Woman of Impulse,” 
“This Woman and This Man.” and 
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“The Richest Girl.” The sole repre- 
setitative of the trousered tribe is Clyde 
Fitch’s “The Bachelor,” and he is de- 
picted as having reached the stage at 
which bachelorhood corivéerges with 
spinsterhood. None of the quintette, 
with the exception of “A Woman’s 
Way,” in which Grace George thade a 
hit at the Hackett, has achieved success. 
Perhaps it is possible to have “too much 
of a good thing” and perhaps it is that 
we have reached the fag end of the 
amusenient year, when theattegoers and 
theatre-managers alike afte half hearted, 
and most of the plays ate remnants left 
out of the stock with which our pro- 
ducers began the season. 

At least, there has been no lack of 
activity. March brought nine new offer- 
ings, of which number six died a-born- 
ing. This list doesn’t include an after- 
noon performance of Henry James’ 
comedy, “Disengaged;”’ a series of 
“Zaza” matinees given by the Sicilian, 
Signora Aguglia, in Italian; another se- 
ties of the same given by Mrs. Carter 
in English, nor the rich repertoire of 
Robert Mantell. The majority of these 
were skipped by your correspondent. 
Most of my evenings are spent in the 
theatre, and in the bright days of early 
spring, my spirit doesn’t yearn for elec- 
tric lighted playhouses and etotional 
stars wotking up to big third acts. I’m 
deeply interested in the drama, but I’m 
no glutton. I know when I’ve enough! 
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“The Bachelor” 


THE latest Fitch comedy, “Thé 

Bachelor,” current at Maxitie Elliott’s 
Theatre, is the sort of play in the ap- 
pteciation of which a good dinner or a 
bad dinner make all the diffetence in 
the world. If your cocktail has been 
smooth, the fish tiot too bony, the fowl 
tender, and the witie properly iced, you 
ate likely to commend the piece as 
bright, breezy, arid enjoyable. If, on the 
other hand, two of your six oysters have 
been open to suspicion, and the waiter 
has taken a generous tip without so 
much as nodding his thanks, you are 
pretty sure to vote the performance a 
bote. In other words, “The Bachelor” 
is the merest bit of dramatic dowri, and 
a zephyr of content or discontent is 
sufficient to blow it into your esteem or 
out of it. 
“The Bachelor” really is the revetse 
English of “Girls,” possessing the light- 
tiess, the youthful spirit, and the get- 
eral atmosphere of that popular farce, 
tegether with two members of its com- 
pany. “Girls” told of several young 
women who were avowed imen haters 
but who finally were catight in that mat- 
riage-tie, which, nowadays, is so often 
a slip knot. “The Bachelor” deals with 
a young man who succumbs against his 
will after the same fashion. In both 
pieces a place of business is the battle- 
ground, and in each. it is a_ pfetty 
stenographer who witis her employer 
and a position iti which she toils not, 
neither does she typewrite. One cannot 
overestimate the dangerous influerice 
these plays are sure to exert tipot the 
office-forces of our fair city. The wary 
lawyer or broker, jealous of his liberty, 
will do well this year to hire a male 
amantiensis or to ittdite his letters in 
long hand. 

Millicent Rendell is as shameless a 
leap-yearist as ever existed outside the 
covers of “Mati and Superman.” She 
makes love to her “boss,” whose name 
is George Goodale, and her brother 
takes love to him for her, and finally 
even her mother takes a hand. It is 
three agairist one, and the odds are too 
heavy for Mr. Goodale. He is tiot a 
willing victim, however. _ 

“Aren’t you. goitig to kiss me?” in- 
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quires Millicent, when he has proposed. 

“Yes, dear,” teplies ler new itiade 
fiancé, with an utter lack of eagertiess, 
“before you go home.” 

Ofice in her own flat, where George 
is coming to dine, the stenographer 
learns that Brother Billy stage-managed 
the entire incident, telling Goodale that 
he had compromised her, arid promptly 
she does what so many dozetis of heroes 
atid heroines have done since David 
Garrick ttied to disgust Ada Ingot. Thé 
swain iti this case refuses to believe the 
evidence of his eyes and ears, and, iti 
the riext act, when Millicent returns to 
wotk under the impression that she will 
be breaking her contract if she stays 
away, he cofivinces her of the genuine- 
ness of his affection. Thus, virtue is 
shown to be its own reward, and we are 
taught that the use of a typewriter, even 
if one does but smash the same two 
keys over and over again, is the most 
profitable of professions. 

As I informed you in the beginning, 
“The Bachelor,” at best, is interesting 
only as a mist is wetting. One never 
shrieks with merriment, nor weeps iti 
sympathy, not burns with curiosity to 
learn what will happen tiext. At the 
same time, there ate worse ways of 
spending an evening than at “The 
Bachelor.” The piece has a good deal of © 
the Fitch wit—as when the broker says 
that most of his friends “who have 
taken the matrimonial train’ have 
smashed up or changed cars’”—arid sev- 
eral of those human yet whiinsical bits 
of humor that have come to be known 
as “Fitch touches.” Two or thtee of the 
characters are deftly drawn, that of a 
Swedish maid-of-all-work, who insists 
upon having a paft in her young mis- 
tress’ love-affaits, being particularly 
amusing. 

Chatles Cherry, who got away from 
“Girls” to become “The Bachelor,” and 
who became “The Bachelor” only to be 
safely betrothed in the last act, is de- 
lightfully fresh, spontaneotis, arid nat- 
ural. Mt. Cherry is much that Nat C. 
Goodwin used to be before he became 
Mr. Nathaniel Goodwin. Ruth Maycliffe 
is as itritating as an éat-ache. Some 
women are born kittenish, sothe achieve 
kKittenishriess, arid some have kitteriish- 
ness thrust upon them. Of these three 





























































































classes only the first is bearable. Miss 
Maycliffe belongs to the last two. If ever 
I write a book its title will be: “How to 
be an Ingenue and a Human Being at 


One and the Same Time,” and this ° 


young woman will get the first copy off 
the press. Janet Beecher is straightfor- 
ward as the Swedish servant, and so 
are Ralph Morgan and Christine Bless- 
ing as the meddling brother and the 
gentle old mother. The play is well 
staged, as are most of those produced 
by Mr. Fitch, but with considerable 
overemphasis and with the desire to be 
bizarre—manifested in an apartment, 
shown in the second act, such as stenog- 
rapher never had in this world or the 
next. 


“A Woman’s Way” 


AUTOMOBILE accidents were re- 
sponsible for two of the sprightliest 
farces of the month, “A Woman’s 
Way” and “The Richest Girl.” (The 
automobile begins to usurp the place 
of tea as the main-stay of the drama. 
There was a motor-car in every piece 
produced in March, except “King 
John.”) Ir Howard Stanton hadn’t 
taken Mrs. Elizabeth Blakemore out 
for a spin, and IF the car hadn’t tried 
to climb a telegraph-pole, and if the 
newspapers hadn’t discovered that the 
lady in the machine was not Mrs. 
Howard Stanton, that trusting wife 
would never have suspected her hus- 
band and Author Thompson Buchanan 
would still have been working on The 
New York American. 

Fortunately for everybody concerned, 
except Mrs. Blakemore, all these 
things did happen. Mrs. Stanton en- 
deavored to prevent a scandal. 

“T was the lady in the car,” she told 
the reporter, Harry Lynch, in the first 
act of “A Woman’s Way” at the 
Hackett. 

“Then permit me,’ rejoined Mr. 
Lynch, “to congratulate you on your 
splendid recovery. The lady in the car 
broke her leg.” 

Mrs. Stanton had her little cry, and 
then she decided that: 

“If Mrs. Blakemore gets my husband 
she'll earn him.” 

So she asks the weman in the case 
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to dinner, selecting as her other guests 
a whole squad of gentlemen who were 
pupils in Mrs. Blakemore’s co-respond- 
ents’ school. The result is disillusion- 7 
ment for Mr. Stanton, and irresistible © 
amusement for the audience. 

When Mrs. Stanton, by way of 
counter-irritant, begins a flirtation with 
a former admirer of her own, Oliver 
Whitney, the head of the house is only 
too glad to sue for pardon: 

“Forgiving is the one prerogative a 
wife never loses,” declares his spouse, 
and the entertainment comes to an end. 

“A Woman’s Way” is well conceived, 
well built, and altogether a charming 
little play. It is crisp and brittle, smart 
and audacious, and, if its story con- 
stantly suggests “Divorcons,” no great 
harm is done thereby. Miss George is 
quite right not to divorce “Divorgons,” 
for it was Sardou’s sparkling comedy 
that first established her as an actress 
of something more than moderate abil- 
ity. As Mrs. Howard Stanton she is 
simply exquisite, weaving her warp of 
humor with her woof of sentiment in 
the most delicate of patterns. Miss 
George is certainly as excellent a come- 
dienne as we have in America. 

Frank Worthing sketches the hus- 
band for us with unctuous drollery. Mr. 
Worthing still talks in shorthand, but, 
when one can understand him, he is a 
perfect joy. Nothing funnier than his 
manner, as Stanton stands between 
wife and affinity, can be imagined. 
Robert Warwick is rather an unbend- 
mg performer, but his appearance 
stands him in splendid stead in the role 
of Oliver Whitney. Edward Fielding is 
genuine as the newspaper reporter, and 
Dorothy Tennant, one-time of “The 
College Widow,” presents a recogniza- 
ble picture of the widow with a fond- 
ness for other women’s husbands. The 
remainder of the cast, with the possible 
exception of Henry Miller, Jr., doesn’t 
deserve extended comment. It is unfor- 
tunately crude, and it doesn’t come with- 
in three hundred and eighty of seeming 
to be “the 400.” 

Nevertheless, I cannot urge you too 
strongly not to miss “A Woman’s 
Way.” It is good fun and good morals 
and, in its two principal parts, exceed- 
ingly good acting. 














“The Richest Girl” 


NEW YORK turned a cold shoulder 
to Paul Gavault and Michael Morton’s 
“The Richest Girl,’ in which Marie 
Doro was able to fill only three weeks 
on Broadway, and never the Criterion 
Theatre. The first two acts of this 
whipped-cream comedy proved to be 
fresh and delicate, but the last two 
were burlesque of the broadest variety. 
Messrs. Gavault and Morton are known 
to us as the authors of “My Wife,” in 
which we saw John Drew and Billie 
Burke, and their new work was built 
as closely as possible after the plans of 
their first success. 

Benjamine Monnier is the daughter 
of an enormously wealthy chocolate 
manufacturer, and, in consequence, is 
known as “‘the chocolate girl”—a much 
better title, by the way, than the one 
used. Her motor accident takes place 
in the Forest of Lyons, where Paul 
Normand is spending his vacation and 
where practically nobody else lives. 
Resultantly, Benjamine is thrown upon 
the hospitality of young Normand, who 
is expecting a visit from his fiancée and 
her father, M@. Mingasson, his chief in 
the Bureau of Agriculture. Paul is any- 
thing but happy over the arrival of “the 
chocolate girl.” 

“If a tramp comes,” he says, ruefully, 
“you put him out; if a millionaire 
comes you put yourself out.” 

Benjamine doesn’t wait for him to 
do this. A spoiled child, accustomed 
to having her own way, she. puts him 
out—literally, in fact, since she takes 
possession of his room and he is com- 
pelled to sleep in a big chair in the 
corridor. 

The next morning there is the deuce 
to pay. Mingasson arrives with Paul’s 
prospective bride, and then old Mon- 
nier arrives with Benjamine’s prospec- 
tive groom. No one, except the choco- 
late-king, is the least inclined to regard 
the affair as harmless. Benjamine’s 
young man, the Vicomte De TouPezac, 
invents a most damaging explanation 
of the occurrence, and then inquires of 
his inamorata: 

“What have you to say of it ?” 

“What have I to say of it?” she re- 
peats. “It’s true!” ; 
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Which is the end of the second act. 

The third has to do with the fashion 
in which Benjamine, having fallen in 
love with Paul, sets about capturing 
him. There is a deal of roguish humor 
in the proceeding. Used to ruling her 
father, to getting everything on earth 
she wants, she can’t understand why 
she shouldn’t have Paul. Her courtship 
costs him his lady and his job, and 
when, utterly exasperated, he relates to 
Benjamine what he thinks of her, she 
only declares: “He’s told me the truth, 
and I love him!” 

These two acts and part of the third 
have been so whimsical, so dainty and 
original that I hate to spoil the pleas- 
ant impression in my mind, and yours, 
by recalling the last act. I don’t think I 
shall. Suffice it to say that a preposter- 
ous and extravagant situation is ter- 
minated by Paul’s marrying Benjamine, 
and Mlle. Mingasson marrying the Vi- 
comte. “The Richest Girl’ was as light 
as a balloon, but so full of fantasy and 
of wit that it seemed immeasurably 
superior to—well, to “The Bachelor,” 
for example. I can’t help regretting 
that, with a better cast and a better con- 
clusion, it wasn’t given a better chance 
of success. : 

Witnessing the piece after its fate 
was certain, I saw a very dull and dis- 
spirited performance. Miss Doro, whom 
1 have always regarded as one of the 
women born kittenish, only achieved it 
that night. She seemed consciously 
babyish, suddenly artificial, and she 
talked as if she had a cold in her head. 
Perhaps she had. Anyway, the more I 
know of other ingenues the more I like 
Billie Burke. Orrin Johnson was “spe- 
cially engaged” for the rdle of Paul, 
and played it almost as well as might 
some other young man engaged in the 
ordinary way. Frank Burbeck was ex- 
cellent as M. Mingasson, ard Louis 
Massen brought a vigorous and whole- 
some personality to bear upon the part 
of M. Monnier. The rest of the com- 
pany, barring Fred Tilden as the Vi- 
comte, was very school of acting. Or, 
if it wasn’t, it ought to be. 


“The Return of Eve” 


LEE WILS@N D@DD’S “The Re- 
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turn of Eve” should have been called 
“The Réturn of Yester-eve,” for it 
brought itito the playhouse—which, in 
this Case was the Herald Square—all 
the stale old stuff beloiging to melo- 
dfditids Of 4 past decade. You’d think 
that ifi Edeti, ftom which this Eve was 
Supposed to come, they’d tut over a 
new leaf, spedking figuratively, but Mr. 
Dodd’s “moderti eankasy” proved to be 
sitiply ancient melodtama, of the sort 
that still appeals to actot ladies whose 
idéa of stdtdom is a nitiety years’ lease 
oti the center of the stage. 

Please stop me if I’m begintiing to be 
ertiel, but it has been a long timie since 
atiything has exasperated me as did 
this play. The ftindamental idea, albeit 
quite imptobable, was so ofiginal, atid 
the piece might have been evety inch 
“The Admirable Cricliton” if it hadn't 
élécted to be every iricli “Society and 
the Bulldog.” 

Mf. Dodd’s hypothetical question 
was: What wotild happen if a young 
woimati and a youtig man, reared in 
cOifipleté isdlation, were suddenly given 
a féttiitie atid set down in New York? 
What did happen was that—bit I’m 
yielditig to temptation again! An ec- 
céfittic old billictiaire had adopted two 
foundlings, whom he called Adam and 
Evé, ahd whiori he brought up in the 
midst of a wilderness known as Eden. 
Wheti the billionaire died, His sister, 
Mis. Tuppeér-Bellamy, introduced the 
inriocétits into what was alltided to as 
iiaiiy as Sévetiteéri times in the first act 
as “sociéty.” 

The prifcipal éffect of the change 
eased Eve to spout lorig descriptions of 
sylvan life, that sotitided as if they had 
coffie out of “One Hundred Choice Se- 
lections.” She biiilt a marvelotis palace 
ifi a yéar, atid gave great feceptions, 
until, chaticitig t6 overhear some fe- 
marks about fiér chatacter, she mounted 
a throne, in thé full glare of the spot- 
light, afid told Her guests her opinion 
6f thei. Ther she went back to Eden, 
afid, iri spité of the totichitig affection of 
a young man whi loved her $0 miiich 
that it made hitii Want to g6 to work, 
she married Adam. The aéssuttiption is 
that afterward they raised Cain. They 
certainly did beforé. 

Bertha Galland returned to the stage 
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iit this play—and was kittenish. Frank 
Losee and Eleanor Lawson, in minor 
roles, were the best members of her 
supporting company. The “society” 
people in the production spoke of “nood 
statchers,” and one of them alluded to 
her “‘theerys.” 


“Votes for Women” 


WE HAD another ingenue in “Votes 
for Women” at Wallack’s, and there 
were moinents when I felt sure I should 
shoot her before the performarice was 
ovet. I struggled with myself success- 
fully, however, and so the first night of 
Elisabeth Robins’ work passed without 
any more action in the house than there 
was on the stage. 

“Votes for Women,” ostensibly. pro- 
duced by the Actors’ Society of Ameri- 
ca, really was intended to be a tract on 
the stibject of woman suffrage. If bor- 
ing people almost to death can make 
converts, the cause was nobly won at 
Wallack’s. “Votes for Women” isn’t a 
play at all. Divided into three parts, it 
has a second act in which there is not 
a single refetence to what little story 
the author had in mind, and, irdica- 
tively enough, this second act is the only 
part of the piece that is even bearable. 
It shows Trafalgar Square during the 
ccurse of an equal suffrage meeting, 
and consfts entirely of speeches de- 
signed to ptove that, if womet could 
stop sewing buttons and begin casting 
ballots, there would be no poverty, no 
crime, tio chilblains, erysipelas, of surly 
street-car conductors. 

The plot isii’t enough to serve in a 
one act play. Years and years before 
the piece begins, Geoffrey Stonor has 
betrayed Vida Levering. Time passes. 
Vida has allied herself with’ the suffra- 
gettes, atid Geoffrey, now a politician, 
is engaged to be married to the awful 
inigenue. They meet, and the A. I. 
guesses the truth. Geoffrey goes to Vida 
and ifiquires: _ 

“What can I do to make amends?” 

“Vote for equal suffrage,” says Vida, 
and the curtain falls. ; 

A sétise of humor, hitting Wallack’s 
on the opening night, when satidwich- 
boards weré pataded iti the lobby with 
paintéd pleas fof the cause, and the 
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theatre was full of short haired women 
and long haired men, would have done 
more damage than a cyclone. 

Mary Shaw was seen as Vida Lever- 
ing, and gave a quiet, thoughtful per- 
formance. The remainder of the or- 
ganization, excepting only Grace Gris- 
wold and Clare Weldon, was a vety 
bad advertisement for the Actors’ So- 
ciety. 


“King John” 


AT the preserit moment in New York 
anything serious anid sincete is certain 
to prove refreshing, and, for this rea- 
son, Robert Mantell’s engagement at the 
New Amsterdam is catise for congtatu- 
lation. Mr. Mantell is a particularly 
fine actor, and the fact that he appears 
in roles made familiar by other fine 
actors gives opportunity for cotiipari- 
sons, and thus dignifies and elevates the 
art. These things would be almost 
equally true of a reading of the Decla- 
tation of Independence, if performers 
had been in the habit of reading that 
document regularly every season for 
generations back. It is no longer sacri- 
lege to say that thé plays of Shake- 
speafe belong in the library rather thant 
in the theatre, and that, judged by riod- 
etfi standards, as works intefided to 
totich upon lifé as we understand it, 
they are very bad plays, indeed. 

“King John,” to which Mr. Mantell 
devoted his first week at the New Ait- 
sterdam, is a cothbifiation of bombast 
and cheap melodrama, which can hardly 
bé assumed to picture ever the ctistomis 
of its period. Very little of the history 
of Efigland kas clung to thy brain, but 
my sense of humor makes it inipossiblé 
for me to believe that two queéns ever 
stood ih a public place abusing each 
othet like fish-wives, or that two kings 
éver fretted otitside the walls of a city 
imploring a chromatic quartet to “open 
dat do’ atid let me in.” The only drama 
in the whole tediots waste of words 
Occurs in the scetie iti which Hubert is 
about to put out the eyes of the young 
Prince. We have the wotd of William 
Wititer, writte when a modern play 
fequired it, that “the spectacle of pliys- 
ical anguish is fot drata,” though, 
haturally, Mr. Winter found fothing 
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wrong with “King d ohn.” The name of 
Shakespeare is a gilding influence. _ 
Mr, Mantell’s performance of the 
sclfish, vacillating monarch was a won- 
derfully fine effort, in the impressive- 
ness of which his carefully considered 
make-up was a potent factor. Marie 
Booth Russell cannot be said to have 
risen to dizzy heights as Constance. 
Ethelbert Hales’ Hubert, indeed, was 
the only notable feature of the produc- 
tion, aside from Mr. Mantell and the 
scenery. In the course of his stay in 
our midst, Mr. Mantell revived “‘Othel- 
lo, “Macbeth,” “Richelieti,”’ “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
and other standard and classic dramas. 
Busiriess has been good, though not 
such as to create the impression of a 
popular clamor for the Bard of Avon. 


The Dead and Wounded 


MARCH brought no single play that 
threatens to be a permanent fixture on 
Broadway, but three of its litter failed 
to outlive the month. Of this trio, one, 
“This Woman and This Man,” by Avery 
‘Hopwood, possessed conspicuous merits. 
The piece, in which Carlotta Nillson 
préceded “The Bachelor” at Maxine 
Elliott’s, treated of a woman whose atti- 
tude after betrayal took her to the fire- 
arms department rather than to that 
where they sell black dréss goods. 
Thekla Muller, in brief, pointed a pistol 
at Norris Townsend’s head and deé- 
manded that he imarry her. He did. 
Theti two acts wete devoted to showing 
how he leattied to love atid respect the 
mothet of his child. “This Wotnan arid 
This Man” was more photographic 
thatt dramatic, but it was always iti- 
térésting. 

Louis Anspacher’s “A Woman of 
Impulse” left thé Herald Square most 
impulsively after sixteén performaticés, 
thtis making way for “The Retutti of 
Eve.” Kathryn Kidder staffed in the 
dtama, which proved to be the most 
grotesque notisetise we have had sincé 
“The Varipire.” Even the regulation 
trained first night atidience laughed if 
the wrong place, atid 4 Situation iff 
Which a ¢ofofiert volufitééred to say 
nothing about a hothicide because he 
liked thé people who committed it pro- 
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voked a roar ef laughter. After all, 
what’s a murder among friends? 
“Meyer & Son,” the failure of which 
left the Garden Theatre to darkness and 
to me, was supposed to be a discussion 
oi the question: Shall Jews marry 
Christians? The answer was voted to 
be: “They should not, if the result is 
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A Babe on the Rialto 









such melodramatic clap-trap as ‘Meyer 
& Son.’” Thomas Addison wrote the 
piece, and it achieved the distitiction of 
being the worst acted play in a season 
of particularly bad acting. 

Altogether, it was a dreary month, 
my masters, quite justifying Mr. Julius 
Cesar’s dread of March. 







By JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING 








“Roly” Weyman entered the Gates to Glory secure in his faith in 
the fame that awaited him. But the pathway was rough with rocks 
and on either side were bramble-bushes. 
soubrette, became his mentor and pointed out the other, safer path. 


Then Elfie, the little 








NLIKE so many aspirants to the 

stage, “Roly” Weyman did not 

answer from a farm or village 
when he heard the call of the Rialto. 
He had lived his twenty-two years in a 
city, though a small one compared even 
with Lesser New York. Trolleys whined 
by his windows, telephones coquetted 
with his “Hello?” and the flat that he 
called home contained as many steam- 
pipes, rubber-plants, and two-by-noth- 
ing closets as the most confirmed 
metropolitan could have required. As 
the flat was small and the Weymans 
were four in number—widowed mother, 
son and two daughters—Roly could 
have given you points in folding-beds— 
but this is a detail. 

Into the little nest in which these four 
had been so happy, crept a serpent in 
the shape of a man who sang bass and 
was looking for someone who sang 
tenor. This wandering minstrel was in- 
terested in the Polite Vaudeville The- 
atre, Broadway and Forty-something, 
New York; owned and managed by one 
Peter Magner. Now, the Weymans were, 
as Mrs. Weyman was wont to say with 
eomplaeency, “all meesieal;” their wee 





parlor was lumbered with a piano, a 
huge graphophone, a fiddle, and a man- 
dolin, and all the family sang, but Roly’s 
voice was by far the best in this do- 
mestic troupe. His tenor was immature, 
and had suffered through his mother’s 
go-as-you-please style of accompani- 
ment, yet it was very winning, and the 
basso thought that it would do. He 
wired to Magner concerning his find, 
and Roly was told to report to the man- 
ager in New York not later than the 
next Saturday, sing for him if required, 
and sign the contract. 

“It sure was a shock,” said Mrs. 
Weyman, shaking her crimped and rat- 
ted head at her friend, Mrs. Flick, who, 
with two pretty daughters, dropped in 
the evening after this event for a mu- 
sical orgy and some light refreshments. 
“T cried and I cried and I cried, but 
Roly was a rock, for all he looks so soft 
settin’ over there squeezin’ your Min- 
nie’s hand—yes, I’m on to you, you see, 
young folks! And I do have this conso- 
lation, Missis Flick, my Roly is a good 
boy, and wont go astray in that fast 
eity, I’m sure, if any infloonce and 
prayers ean keep him safe. And they 
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tell me that the pay in vodervull is sim- 
ply grand!” 

“Why, of course, it was a nawful jolt, 
Missis Wayman—I and my girls will 
miss him ‘most as much as you and 
yours—but we mustn’t stand in his light 
if there’s big money comin’ to him.” 

Mrs. Flick smiled across into Roly’s 
handsome young pink-and-tan face, with 
its long-lashed blue eyes and thick black 
hair. She liked the boy, between whom 
and her Minnie there had long been an 
understanding. It would probably have 
ripened into marriage before this, for 
the young fellows in Roly’s class marry 
early; but Papa Flick owned a feed- 
store, and announced loudly that his 
sons-in-law should succeed him—a pros- 
pect from which the artistic Roly re- 
volted. And now that Roly was going to 
flit to Broadway, Mrs. Flick began to 
fear that the white and ruby lights of 
that thoroughfare might show him some 
face more dimpled and enchanting than 
Minnie’s rosy one. 

“T’m scared you wont come back to 
us just the same as you leave us,” said 
the kindly woman, stifling a little sigh, 
“but I sure do wish you luck.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Flick,” mumbled 
Roly, a little embarrassed by all this 
personal talk. “I never go back on old 
friends.” 

“Have you any idea what sort of 
singing you’re going to do?” asked Min- 
nie. 

“Why, the fellow, Fielding, that has 
put me on to the job, says the manager 
wants a mixed quartet to sing all sorts 
of airs—new ones, rag and sentimental, 
and a medley of old chestnuts left over 
from mommer’s time”—Mrs. Weyman 
gasped—“while certain scenes are on 
the stage. Like if it was a farm-pic- 
ture, we’d sing ‘The Old Oaken Buck- 
et.’ That’s as near as I could make it 
out. Fielding didn’t make himself too 
clear,” said Roly. 

“So you’ll kinda have easy work and 
dandy pay? Good!” 

“We-ell, not so awful big just at first, 
maybe,” Roly admitted, “but that'll im- 
prove if I make good.” He threw out 
his young chest. “And now let’s cut me 
out and start up this old fog-horn,” 
Scns was his pet name for the grapho- 

one, 
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So the big-throated machine finished 
the evening’s “‘bill,” to speak in vaude- 
ville terms, and then they all went back 
to the dining-room “to see,” as Mrs. 
Weyman always expressed it playfully, 
“what they could find.” The Weymans 
and Flicks were not educated up to 
Welsh rarebit and olives, but they found 
the pickled beets left from dinner most 
acceptable, with an accompaniment of 
beer and wafers. 

Yet not even this amazing combina- 
tion was responsible for the weight 
about Roly’s heart. The stage had called 
and the artist in him had responded; 
but those five feminine heads were very 
dear to him, and the flat, with its gas- 
range and folding-bed, was—what the 
blaze of Broadway never could be— 
home. 


On the next Saturday morning, Mr. 
Ronald Weyman, elbowing other aspir- 
ants in a narrow alley leading to the 
stage-door of The Polite, in New York 
City, felt, however, gay enough, for on 
his tongue was the double taste, gritty 
but intoxicating, of the theatre and the 
town. Fielding had been to see him last 
night and had taken him out to see a 
few sights. This recruiting officer had 
not appeared this morning, but his letter 
of introduction crackled in Roly’s pock- 
et, and even without it, the boy would 
have felt bold as a lion. In his inexperi- 
ence he overlooked the fine lines of care, 
the lips set tight with anxiety, in many 
of the faces about him. His unaccus- 
tomed eyes were held, instead, by the 
more obvious interest of the pretty girls. 
Of these there were a dozen or more in 
that one little alley, for this was the be- 
ginning of the theatrical season and 
show-girls, chorus-girls and artists of 
all sorts were signing for the winter. 

These vaudeville girls were likable 
young things, with rich and permanent 
complexions and wonderfully black 
lashes, considering the lemon-brightness 
of their hair. They greeted the men who, 
in well-tailored clothes and white spats, 
swelled the group from time to time, as 
“Bobby” or “Billy” or even “Peach- 
Face.” 

Roly was about half mad with jeal- 
ousy that no one spoke to him, when at 
lagt his turn came, The prettiest girl of 
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all had just come up, and had been sur- 
rounded by that fluttering attention 
which is the result of popularity, and 
those soprano and bass guffaws which 
are the harvest of wit, when suddenly 
she put her admirers aside and came 
close to Roly. 

“Say, here’s a noo face! Are you in 
the show?” 

Her speech was uncultured—Roly 
afterwards found that she spoke cor- 
rectly on the stage—but her voice was a 
silver fountain, and she was so pretty— 
oh, dear, she was so pretty! Her mound 
of glittering blonde hair was like, and 
yet unlike, the other hairdressers’ mar- 
vels about Roly ; her coloring owed little 
to art—only what becomes second na- 
ture to an actress; and her teeth were 
a baby’s for small perfection. She wore 
a natty coat suit, striped in the cunning- 
est way, the stripes “hitting” at the 
back; below the skirt showed slender 
tan ankles and pumps. On her large 
tilted hat a huge pink owl had ‘appar- 
ently made its perilous nest. 

“Well, I hope I am,” said Roly in 
answer. 

“What’s your stunt?” pursued the 
girl. “Song and dance? Play some in- 
strument? Acrobat? Yodel?” 

“Not that last, thank heaven!’ 
grinned Roly. “I think a padded cell’s 
about right for those Swiss yelpers. No; 
just plain sing is what I do.” 

“What voice? Tenor? Good! Oh, fer 
the noo quartet—I heard something 
about that from Magner. Do you know 
whether you'll go out on the circuit?” 

“Say, I’m not wise to all this vaude- 
ville business,” said Roly frankly. “I 
wish you'd explain a little. How is this 
citcuit-business worked?” 

“Why, it’s like this,” said the girl 
obligingly. “You know, nothing gets 
stale on you so quick as a vaudeville 
bill, so it is changed every week as a 
general thing. The fellows and girls and 
the athletes and trained pups and so on, 
go to some other city fer a week, and 
so on, while a noo bunch take their 

laces here. See? But Pete—that’s Mr. 
agner—does things kinda different 
from most managers, and always keeps 
one or two attractions here fer quite a 
while. ‘The Alley. Princess’ had a run 
of eight weeks last winter, and he hopes 
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to keep ‘A Broadway Belle’ on fer about) 
as long, if it takes. I’m headliner while} 
it runs. To-night’s its premier.” 

From the way- she spoke, Roly felt | 
that she was somebody very important, 7 
though he was a little hazy yet as to her | 
meaning. “I believe the noo quartet is 7 
goin’ to interpret the movin’ pictures,” 7 
she went on. “The old picturgraph’s an- 7 
other of our steady features—not the ™ 
pictures, though,” she giggled. “They’ve § 
got the shakes bad—need a bracer. Bute 
I guess you know what you're goin’ to 7 
do, all right.” 

“Fielding’s given me a pretty good | 
outline.” 

Just then the door opened, and one” 
applicant after another was invited into | 
the awful presence of the manager. 7 
Some, the headliner informed Roly, 7 
were “sure things,” and only went in © 
to sign for the season or talk things 7 
over with Magner. ; 

“That’s all J came fer,” she smiled. | 

“You're right in it, I s’pose?” sug- 7 
gested Roly. 4 

“Oh Lordy, yes,” she shrugged. § 
“Sometimes, wher Pete’s cross he pre- 7 
tends he can get along without me, but 7 
he can’t. There goes another sure thing 7 
—Atkins, the monologist and lightning- 7 
change man. He does make the cutest 7 
woman—though you’d never think it.” 7 

No, Roly would never have thought 7 
it to look at the shaven, square face | 
with its humorous lines, but he thought — 
that he would like Atkins, and as it 
turned out, he did. : 

At last it was Roly’s turn. E 

“Tf Magner is Sassy, tell him Elfie | 
Jerrold sent you,” said the headliner | 
with a kind little push. 

But when Roly stood before the sharpa 
eyes, red nose and waxed mustaches} 
that composed the manager of the? 
Polite, he found that he did not need | 
the good- -natured intervention of the 7 
pink owl. It is true that Magner de- 7 
clined to enter into a regular contract 7 
with him, lest the perfectly green young = 
singer fail to please, but he seemed 
entirely willing to let him try. Roly was™ 
directed to come to rehearsal that after-7 
noon immediately after the matinee, and” 
was told what salary he would receive. | 
This was far from his mother’s antici-” 


pations, but at least it was to be paid 
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once a week, and this, with a careless 
young spender like Roly, was every- 
thing. 

He hurried gleefully out to tell the 
headliner of his luck,- but found that 
she had gone, and realized that she was 
a star, drawing hundreds a week, who 
had merely come on the Rialto that 
mofning to, see old friends and encour- 
age new ones. So he swung away down 
Broadway, feeling himself already a 
singer and actor of note, though really 
as callow a babe as that most feverish 
incubator had known. 

Roly spent a day or two in seeing 
New York, and though this time was 
brief for so large a business, he left 
little unseen. By this time his money 
began to wane, and Roly wished heartily 
for his first week’s salary. He must 
economize, or his landlady would “trun 
him out.” 

His hall bedroom in a narrow red 
house in the theatrical district was so 
small that when his bed and trunk were 
in, he took to the window-sill and be- 
strode it, until Policeman O’Hara rang 
the bell and sent a warning message to 
“the young fule on the foorth floor.” 

After that, Roly sat on his cot, but 
still kept the window open and the door 
shut, not caring to play Sleeping Beauty 
for such of the fourth-floor lodgers as 
were earlier risers than he. The cold 
which he caught in consequence rough- 
ened his light, sweet tenor for awhile, 
and although he soon mended and was 
able to eat two stout meals a day with 
the other boarders—his lunch was an 
apple or a handful of hot chestnuts 
bought on the street—this cold came 
near being his professional and financial 
undoing. For during the few days that 
he stayed away from the theatre new 
songs were selected and rehearsed, and 
when he recovered he had to face the 
cheerful fact that his “hand was out ;” 
that he was rusty and generally awk- 
ward. 

“Old Magner told me to-day, when 
he came behind the scenes, that my 
singing was rotten—said he could pick 
out my tenor from where he sat, out 
front, at the matinée—and if I couldn’t 
do better I’d soon be fired,” said Roly 
tuefully to Elfie Jerrold. “I wonder is 
there any fellow that would coach me 
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a little bit till I catch on to these new 
songs? He’d have to accompatiy me, for 
I can’t play, myself—tmommer always . 
did it at home—and if I could, the 
piano at my place is a pile of tin plates, 
and all the other boarders in the parlor 
would rubber, and I hate that.” 

“You ask me a question and then you 
talk straight on and don’t leave me 
answer it,’ complained Elfie. “There 
aint no fellow I know of that would 
coach you, but there’s a woman. I’ve 

ot the sweetest bang-box in my flato- 
eftte you ever saw, and if you'll come 
around some morning, not too early— 
I snooze till ten when I’m let to—or 
some Sunday night, we'll have such a 
practice as will silence the cats in the 
court.” 

Roly wanted to kiss her, but was too 
discreet. Instead, he went as often as 
he was encouraged to do, to her number 
on what she called West Forty-Tooth 
Street, and together they accomplished 
miracles—the best kind of miracles, 
those produced by solid hard work. 
After the fumbling of Mrs. Weyman, 
Elfie’s accompanying was a revelation. 
She was a relentless little maitresse, too 
—no slovenly work would suit her, as 
Roly found to his everlasting benefit. 

The “flatolette” was a feminine place, 
all gilt furniture and flowers and the- 
atrical photographs, with the cunning 
white baby-grand in the midst—but at 
times it was pervaded by a sthell of rich, 
strong cigats, and once or twice a gut- 
tural voice was heard in one of the rear 
rooms. Roly, taking his morning lesson, 
sniffed the one and heard the other, 
but the curiosity that the mystery awak- 
ened was not of a very active kind. 
What really signified was Elfie’s smife, 
and Elfie’s praise, and the mere priv- 
ilege of being in that little white and 
gold saloon at all with a flower-like 
angel in a pink silk kimono. 

It is easy to see that Roly was already 
violently in love. Poor Minnie Flick 
had subsided pretty far into the back- 
ground. But steady, Minnie, my girt! 
Never give up the ship! 

Elfie would not let Roly go home with 
her after the evening performance; she 
was tired then, and wanted her sleep, 
she said. There were certain Sunday 
nights, however, when she asked him to 
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supper, and although the place was 

“cluttered up with a lot of. other fel- 
lows,” as Roly jealously commented, 
these went away by-and-by, and his cig- 
aret was the only one left to blow its 
blue kiss into the warm air, unless Elfie 
lighted one herself for company. A Sun- 
day evening at the flat was a thing to 
pray for during a whole week of mati- 
nées and evening performances, for it 
saved Roly a few forlorn hours in his 
hall bedroom with somebody’s grapho- 
phone playing, in the most homesicken- 
ing manner, his old records, up in some 
beetling apartment-house nearby. 

On one of these Sunday nights Elfie 
was in the dumps. Her usually witch- 
like fingers lagged and clung to the keys, 
and when Roly, infected, sang poorly, 
she scarcely noticed it. At last she flung 
herself off the gilt piano-seat. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” she cried. “I 
wont do to-night, Roly; I’m fussed 
about something.” 

“What’s fussed you?” inquired Roly. 

“Magner wants me to-do a thing I 
don’t want to—that’s what. There, I 
guess I oughtn’t to tell you, but you 
wont tell ?” 

“No William Tell in mine,” said Roly, 
laboriously funny. 

“Who’s William Tell? Grand-opera 
guy, aint he? Oh, no—I see—a joke! 
Stung, fer Elfie! Well, to go on, a poor 
divvle of a playwright has written a 
sketch called ‘The Cop and the Feather- 
Duster’ and sold it, fer a song, I guess, 
to Fritzy Pohl, of The Frolic, a vaude- 
ville house—maybe you don’t know it? 
—on Sixth Avenoo. Fritzy is so full of 
drink and dope he’s only just fit to be 
out of the foolish-house, though they 
say that in his day he was an actor and 
a gentleman ; and he was a big enough 
fool to lend this playerette to Magner 
to look over.- Pete looked, and looked 
to such good purpose that he has forgot- 
ten to return it. Savvy? The sketch 
we're featurin’ now aint any great hit, 
and Pete says this other is the best 
ever. He wants to stage it right away 
with me in the part of ’Tilda. If Fritz 
brings suit, Pete is going to swear that 
a carbon copy of the play was sent to 
him same time as to Fritz. He’s had one 
struck off extra on purpose. Now aint 
he the limit?” 
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“He just is,’ ” said Roly with convie: 
tion. 

“The only one that'll get any good 
out -of it is the poor divvle that wrote) 
it,” sighed the headliner. “Magner will) 
have to pay him to keep quiet if Fritz: 
makes troulfe. But I don’t care, I think? 
it’s a dog-mean trick of Magner’s |” 4 

“Think you'll take the part?” 

“It’s a case of ‘gotter,’ I guess, as the | a 
rabbit said when he climbed the tree toy 
get away from a ferret,” said Elfie. : 

The next minute she rose and shook | 
out her silk frou-frous. 

“T’ve thought about it till I’m dotty,” 
she said. “Let’s raid the ice-box and 
open a soap-bottle.” : 

Wurzburger and cheese seemed to. 
comfort her, and the glittering head op-7 
posite Roly’s at the little round table” 
began to toss with something of its old” 
waggish spirit. From that time onward, = 
however, Elfie seemed to harden. She® 
plunged with much apparent enthusi- | 
asm into the rehearsals for “The Cop} 
and the Feather-Duster,” which now be-® $ 
gan according to Magner’s intention,” 
Yes, the manager had carried his point, 7 

“TE it gets in the papers that there is 5 
a big row about it, that will only ad-= 
vertise the show,” bragged Magner. 

He did not even take the precaution 7 
of changing the name of the piece, al-7 
though he did withhold it from the press J 
and the billboards until the week of its 
presentation. 

Meanwhile, 



































































Fritz Pohl, on a fort: | 
night-long spree, had never missed ™ 
the manuscript. Magner, chuckling,® 
“rushed” the rehearsals, hoping to stage iy 
the sketch before its true owner should 
be sober enough to discover his loss. q 
About this time Magner, who was a> 
great manager in that he kept account 
of the humblest member of his vast and” 
wandering company, made a slight 7 
change in the program at the home the- = 
atre. He had already seen that it® 
wouldn’t do to have his new quartet | 
sing during the actual working of the | 
picturgraph’s jerky miracles—it was a] 
strain on the public nerve to watch and © 
listen, too. So he had the songs. sung | 
just before the first scene flashed upon” 
the screen. Now, noticing that his new: 
tenor’s voice was a great deal better 
than it had promised to be—and he 
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made a pretty shrewd guess, with a not 
ill-natured smile, as to the reason of 
its improvement—he suddenly ordered 
Roly out of the quartet, put someone in 
his place, and made of the boy a “char- 
acter vocalist” instead. Roly, now an- 
nounced on the cards against the prosce- 
nium wall as “Mr. Roland Forrest,” 
with a regular “act” or “turn” of his 
own, sang the newest songs, sometimes 
in a Scotch kilt, sometimes in burnt- 
cork, and was always well received by 
the audience, although he had not as yet 
made any surpassing sensation. 

The best thing about his elevation to 
prominence, Roly thought, was that on 
his first night Elfie kissed him. She had 
shown a decided unwillingness to accept 
the clumsy caresses so prodigally offered 
by the poor chap—why, Roly did not 
know, for he believed that few actresses 
balked at a little thing like that. Cer- 
tainly, the two lady members of the 
mixed quartet did not—but these are 
“tales out of school.” Elfie, then, caught 
the vocalist by the shoulders as he ran 
into a dark place in the wings after his 
first solo, and pulling his face down 
to hers, make-up and all, she left there 
a kiss almost motherly. 

“Roly-Poly, you’ve had quite an 
honor did you!” she said encouragingly. 
“Now you must make good—fer your 
life.” 

As the season was more than fairly 
* begun, it was a little hard to arrange 
for Roly to go out on the circuit just 
now, so the musical director advised 
that the young tenor should remain in 
New York for the present and sing a 
week, and then lie off for a week to 
freshen his repertory, alternately. This 
pleased Roly mightily, as he could not 
think that life would be worth living 
in any place where Elfie was not, and 
she was to remain in Manhattan. 


On the evening of the production of 
the new sketch—a Monday night; there 
was no matinée on Monday—Roly, who 
was in the bill that week in his own 
minor capacity, waited in the wings for 
his “turn.” Atkins also was on the pro- 
gram this week, and as his turn fol- 
lowed Roly’s, a stage-hand had already 
set the coat-rack containing his suits 
and dresses for his lightning-change 
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specialty at a convenient place in the — 
wings. A troupe of performing terriers 
held the center of the stage, and Roly 
had been watching with chuckles of 
pleasure the neat jumps of the clever 
doggies, when all at once he lost inter- 
est in them. A thick voice, manifestly 
Magner’s, could be heard through the 
door, ill-fitting through years of slam- 
ming and over-heat, of the headliner’s 
dressing-room. 

“You will ruin me if you don’t go 
on to-night!” the voice almost sobbed. 

Putting aside nice scruples about 
listening, Roly crept closer. Could Elfie 
be refusing to go on in the sketch, now 
widely and boldly advertised to be pre- 
sented to-night? 

“I tell you, Mai Delavan can play 
it,” drawled the silver voice that Roly 
thought the sweetest in the world. 
“She’s the best understudy I’ve ever 
had. She knows the part like a book— 
she’s hot stuff, that girl. She’s in the 
dressing-room now, up-stairs, ready to 
be called any minute. I told her we 
might need her to-night.” 

“But listen here,” protested Magner, 
becoming profane, “the public expects 
you and wants you, and though I would 
rather deal with Miss Delavan any time 
than you, with your confounded airs, 
I don’t belief they would be’ satisfied. 
There’d be rough-house—they vould 
hiss Miss Delavan off the stage. What 
foolishness is this? And why, in heav- 
en’s name, didn’t you tell me sooner?” 

Elfie saw the justice of this appeal. 

“TI know it seems kinda mean, Pete, 
and I aint a quitter as a rule,” she said 
frankly. “But somehow I can’t swallow 
this business of stealin’ and stagin’ a 
skit that Fritz Pohl had bought fer his 
own theatre. If you are set on presentin’ 
it to-night, I just don’t go on—that’s 
all.” 

“Seems to me you’re mighty par- 
tic’lar all of a sudden,” growled Mag- 
ner. “What was you before I took you 
and made an actress of you? You was 
a chorus-girl gettin’ twelve or fifteen 
per in some Bowery theatre, and you 
was so used to the smell of the East 
Side that when I brought you to the 


- West Side you brought along a cab- 


bage in your handkerchief, I guess, to 


make you feel at home.” 
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Roly heard Elfie burst out laughing. 
She had the sense of humor of the born 
soubrette. 

“Oh, Pete, what a lie!” she gasped. 

“TI said I guessed you did,” said Pete 
sulkily. “Anyhow, yott was a nobody. 
Just hear how incorrect you talk!’ 

“Tt cari strut like a Gibson girl and 
_ talk like an Ibsen gitl before the foot- 

lights, though,” retorted Elfie. “But 
now, Pete, let’s stop pitchin’ words. I 
tell you again, that I wont play Tilda 
in this piece. You may stie me, you 
may,” Roly’s strained ears missed the 
next two words, “but I wont, J wont, 
I wont.” 

“I wont do either of those things,” 
yelled Magner. “I will shake you till 
your teeth rattle in your head!” 

There was a heavy step forward, a 
little scream—evidently he was making 
good his threat. There was a crash, the 
flimsy door went down, and Roly had 
laid the thafiager’s two hundred pounds 
very neatly on the floor. Elfie’s nimble 
feet got out of the way just in time. 

She was half dressed in the black 
and white costtittre of the pert maid, 
Tilda, who was to have intrigued with 
the “cop.” She was made up, too—her 
absolute resolve not to be in the sketch 
had been taken at the eleventh hour. 
Roly arid she stood looking down at the 
gasping bulk on the floor. 

“Oh, Roly,” said Elfie, gasping’ her- 
self. “You oughtn’t to have butted in!” 

“Why not?” Roly challenged her. 
“He was shaking you. Any man with a 
drop of red blood in him would have 
interfered. What right had he to treat 
you so?” 

She answefed not a word. The dance- 
tmusic that accompanied the dogs went 
merrily on under the footlights. 

“What right, I’d like to know ?” 

“The best fight in the world.” 

All at once the hot gaslight and the 
violet sachet in the tumbled, womanish 
little room, made Roly sick. He half 
divined what was coming. 

“He is my husband.” 

“Yes, and she spends my money, but 
she wont live with me. She rents a 
blamed little flat of her own,” carne in 
thick accents from the floor. “Help mie 
up, fool of a boy.” 

Roly did so. 
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“I’m going for a drink to steady me, — 
and some medicine for impudent little 
boys, that I keep in my private office,” 
muttered Magner. “I’m gettin’ tired of 
you. It’s ‘Roly this’ and ‘Roly that,’ 
and I can’t even go around to her flat 
without hearin’ you whoopin’ out your 
songs in her front room. Yes, I heard 
you—don’t look so surprised. But I let 
her do it because then I could use you 
in my theatre.” 

The manager had already drunk 
heavily that evening, and his stagger did 
not help his limp as he moved away 
into one of the narrow passages of the 
big theatre. 

The headliner’s eyes looked wistfully 
into Roly’s. 

“Yes, I married my manager, like so 
marty silly little actresses,” she said. “It 
kinda gave me power over him, fer I 
think he loves me in his rough way, and, 
of course, it gave him power over me; 
but I’ve been like a rock about this 
crooked deal, and I stick to it. I’ve 
always tried to act honest from my 
chorus days up, and do you think I’m 
goin’ to give in now when a boy like 
you believes in me?” 

Roly, still white and miserable from 
hearing the hard truth, reached out his 
arms at this, to take her into them. 
But she put him away. 

“Why, Roly, boy, you’re in great 
danger, and here I aint doing a thing! 
I must be going foolish myself. Let me , 
see, how can I hide you?” 

For a moment she wrinkled her black- 
éned eyebrows. 

“Gee, I have it!” 

Out of the room she dashed, dragging 
Roly after her, to where Atkins’ rack 
of clothes awaited him. Selection took 
but an instant. She snatched off Roly’s 
coat and threw it somewhere, she pulled 
on over his trousered legs the cunning- 
ly boned and padded Princess gown. 
that gave Atkins so feminine a figure, 
and shé crammed the boy’s unwilling 
head into a fluffy wig and feathered hat. 

“You’re safe now—your own mother 
wouldn’t know you, let alone Pete,” she 
whispered. “Skin across to the other 
side, where those ballet girls ate wait- 
ing and sift among them—I'll tell Mag- 
nér you've flown the coop.” 3 

Suddenly she put her hands to her | 
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sides. “Oh, oh, you do look so funny!” 
she squealed. 

For the second time that night she 
had found comedy in the midst of trag- 
edy. 


Leaving her laughing, Roly darted 
across the stage. But here he found that 
both he and Elfie had made a miscalcu- 
lation. They had supposed that the drop- 
scene, which served as a background 
for the dogs’ act, was still down; as a 
matter of fact, it had been lifted; Roly’s 
own act was due, and two boys in but- 
tons had already placed against the pro- 
scenium walls the placards announcing 
“Forrest—Character Vocalist.” Indeed, 
there had been a “stage wait” of ten 
awful seconds, wrathfully noted by 
Brinsley, the stage-manager, standing 
watch in hand and calculating the 
amount of Roly’s fine, while a call-boy 
searched the men’s dressing-rooms in 
vain for the tardy one. Roly, then, dash- 
ing upon the stage, flashed into full 
view of the waiting public—and that 
public, after one moment’s bewildered 
silence, broke into roars of applause. 

What could Roly do? Retreat would 
be craven and spiritless; and although 
the costume was Atkins’, the “turn” 
was undoubtedly his own. The audience, 
realizing that this was not Atkins, evi- 
dently supposed that it was a comic im- 
personation of him—a joke within a 
joke, and a veteran stage-trick. So, of- 
fering a prayer that Atkins would take 
the desperate expedient good-naturedly, 
Roly made his bow and minced about 
the stage awhile, in Atkins’ best “lady 
manner,” to the delight of the audience. 
Roly, however, had neither gift nor 
training as a monologist. He must sing 
or nothing. His throat was dry, but his 
pluck was unfailing. He stepped to the 
footlights with a whispered word for 
the orchestra, and they began at once 
to play his own song hit for that week 
—a monstrous piece of drivel to a catchy 
tune, about a waitress in a café— 

“I’m your littfe mashed potato, I’m 
your little Irish stew.” 

Roly had to sing it twice, and then 
sing four or five others. Every verse 
and every gesture was well received, 
and when at last he supposed that his 
allotted time was out, and curtsied fool- 
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ishly off the stage, he did it to a clatter 
of enthusiastic hands, and realized that 
in his extremity, as never in happier — 
times, he had “made good!” 

This time he ran to his own dressing- 
room, and tore the wig from above his 
pale and perspiring face and the dress 
from his panting body. For he had seen 
near that fatal spot, the headliner’s 
room, two men standing together— 
Magner and the outraged Pohl, come 
at last to make trouble about his play. 
Roly, a little ashamed of having allowed 
Elfie to hide him—for one feels that 
one must fight at twenty-two—was in 
hot haste to go to the scene of conflict 
and protect his darling, if need were— 
when all at once her dear little fist ham- 
mered his door. 

“Roly-Poly, you done grand!” pro- 
nounced the headliner. “I always knew 
you’d make a great hit sometime. And 
Fritz has been here to blow up Pete 
about using his play, and don’t you 
know, Pete has acted real fair about it 
and written Fritz a check to pay fer all 
rights to the ptece! They’ve shook hartds 
—and as it’s all beem straightened out, 
I’ve got no objections to playing in it, 
and I go on as Tilda in forty minutes.” - 

“Good work!” whistled Roly. “Is At- 
kims mad with me?” 

“Never, the dear old duck! I ex- 
plained things to him, and he has just 
made the cutest speech fo the public 
about ‘imitation being the sincerest flat- 
tery.’ Now he’s doing his regular act,” 

“And how about me?” 

“Ah, what a pity! Son, I guess you’re 
fired. Magner had forgotten all about 
you when he came back, because he was 
more interested in Fritz, and anyhow, 
your back looked just like Atkits’. He 
never noticed you were taller and shim- 
mer. But to-morrow he'll remember. 
You know you knocked him down, and 
that’s a thing he’ll never forgive. So 
here’s two weeks’ salary in advance, as 
you’ve had no notice,” she stuffed some 
bills into his hands, “and you’d better 
take my advice and skip. If you choose 
to stay in Noo York, I think you can 
always make good in some other show, 
but if I was you, and had a job and a 
good home down there where you come 
from, I’d beat it back there.” 

Roly was putting on his coat. He 
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stuffed the money mechanically into an 
inside pocket; he would take it from 
her as a loan. The headliner stood on 
tiptoe, close to him. 

“Think sometimes of little Mary Ma- 
honey!” she said. 

“Who is that?’ asked Roly stupidly. 

“That’s me,” she said simply. “There’s 
a Magner on the end of it, until Pete or 
me gets a divorce, you know. Mary Ma- 
honey Magner.” 

Roly wrapped her in his strong young 
arms and strained her to himself for a 
long, long minute. Then he ran away. 


THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 


Out in the cool alley his spirits rose. On © 
his way to the subway he looked up at | 
the great box-like buildings, beaded with © 
little lights. To-morrow night, he told | 
himself, he would be where he could see 4 
more of the sky. 4 
“Home and mother will look pretty 
good,” he said, and smiled half ashamed, 
for the face he saw, mirage-like, was not 
his mother’s nor even “Elfie’s,” but 
Minnie Flick’s—and it was not the less 
lovable that there loomed behind it the — 
dusty, uninspiring background of a feed- 
store. 


Monsieur Bridau 


By OTIS SKINNER 


TIS SKINNER, recently taken to 
task for his interpretation of 
Philippe Bridau in “The Honor of 

the Family”—the play made from Bal- 
zac’s novel—sent the following not only 
retort courteous, but poetical, to his 
critics. It is Mr. Skinner’s rhythmical 
impression of what he _ considers 
Philippe Bridau should be upon the 
stage, disdaining any arguments as to 
what Philippe Bridau is like in the 
pages of Balzac. 

The conclusion one arrives at from 
reading both sides of the controversy, 
is not whether Mr. Skinner or his critic 
is right—not whether Bridau is a kind 
of D’Artagnan, as the actor makes him, 
or a Bill Sykes, as the critic would have 
him—but whether there might not be 
more poets if there were more critics in 
the world. 

At any rate, indignation made these 
verses by Mr. Skinner: 


BALLADE OF MONSIEUR BRIDAU 


Bridau! I view you askance! 

_ You are too bad, I declare, 

Roystering blade and free lance, 
ashbuckler, devil-may-care, 


Ready to right or to swear, 
To drink or to dice or to dance, 

So they behave over there, 
These are the manners of France. 


Bless me! One shrinks from your 
glance, 
Shakes at your impudent stare, 
Then with a threat you advance, 
Swaggering in with an air. 

Still your good uncle’s affair, 
Called for such treatment perchance, 
And Flora had need of a scare, 

These are the manners of France. 


Yes! I admit, as you prance, 
Insolent, bold, debonair, 
Hero you are of romance, 
Eager to do and to dare, 
Courage you have and to spare, 
Blandishments, too, to entrance, 
To bully, cajole, or ensnare, 
These are the manners of France. 


ENVOY 


Princess, I bid you beware! 
Ladies have never a chance, 
If you should go over there, 
These are the manners of France. 
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MISS ANNA HELD 
in “ The Ansonia,” her delightful New York home, Photograph by White, N. ¥. 
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E. H. Sothern at one and one-half years of age and house in which he was born on Bienville Street, 
New Orleans. Photograph by J. Hypo, Coquille, New Orleans. 





E. H. SOTHERN in his New York home displaying his wonderful collection of theatre programs. 
Fhotograph Copyright by Byron, N, Y. 
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Photo by Byron, N. Y. 
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John Drew and party of friends enjoying an afternoon’s bathing near his home at Easthampton, L.I. Mr. Drew is shown at the extreme right holding his pet dos. 
Photograph Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

















This and the other half of the picture on the opposite page shows the entire chorus of the Anna Held 
“Miss Innocence” Company for the first 





rehearsal under the direction of Julian Mitchell. The photograph was taken on the roof of the New 
York Theatre by the White Studio of N. Y. 
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This interesting picture, taken on the top of the Pyramid of Gizeh (482 feet high), shows Fred Niblo and 
his wife (Josephine Cohan) and group of native guides. 
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19. Lucille Adams. 
2@ R. Wiliams. 
15 Alfred Klein , 


ud 
9 Ht Pranklin Harty 
19 Mrs. D. Nourse: ! 
22 Danie! Nourse, 


6 Helen Just. 

6 Clara Cary. ; 
7, Bugene O. Jepson, 
6 Walter Gale, 


An interesting group picture showing the Denman Thompson Combination that played 


“The Old Homestead ” in 1878 





MISS EVA DAVENPORT in a pcre os pss Air Ship. Miss Davenport is playing in the musical 
edy success “ Havana. 
A Panoramic Snapshot of BILLY REEVES, at Bo inimitably funny performance in “ The Follies of 19) 
is one of the hits of the show. 








The “ Polly of the Circus’ 


* Company leaving New York on the enormous special train provided for the run to Chicago. 
Miss Mabel Taliaferro, the star of the production, is shown in the center of the observation platform. Photo by Byron, N. Y. 








DAVID BELASCO and MISS FRANCES STARR in the Belasco Stuyvesant Theatre Green Room discussin3 some of the details of their latest mutual success “‘ The Easiest 
Way.” Miss Starr is holding a photograph of Mary Anderson to whom she bears a striking resemblance. Photo by Byron, N. Y. 
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MISS GRACE GEORGE. with her pets in her New York City home. Miss George is repeating her “‘ Divorcons” 
success in her latest play “ A Woman’s Way.” 





Group picture showing Herbert Kekey and his wife (Effie Shannon), 2nd and 4th figures respectively. The scene is 
one in California, dinner having been served on the platform shown at the top of the picture. 
(See article on page 1251.) 
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Miss Olga Nethersole in her London home. Miss Nethersole enjoys the unique distinction of being the only actress-manageress. (See article on page 1297.) 
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Channing Pollock, Mrs. Pollock (in the stern) and Mrs. Paul Thompson in a gondola in Venice. Mr. Pollock’s review 
of the latest New York plays appears in this issue. 














Henry Milller and A. H. Danby in Mr. Miller’s automobile at his country home, “ Sky Meadow,” 
near Stamford, Conn. (See article in this issue.) 











MISS MARIE DRESSLER in the surf at Atlantic City. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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An inside view. Testing the wires on the stage at the Metropolitan Opera House for the aerial ballet 
in “ Rheingold.” Photo by White, N. Y. 





Miss Irene Moore in her charming apartment in New York. Miss Moore, who played the leading woman part with 
Jameson Lee Finney in “ The Best Man,” will be seen shortly in a new production, 
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LAWRENCE IRVING, son of the late Sir Henry Irving, taking it easy on his yacht “ Sybilla.” (See article on page 1303.) 
Portrait study of MRS. IRVING (Mabel Hackley) who is playing with her husband in “ The Incubus.” Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 
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